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CORNELIUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Mr. David Hobbice was in his sixty-third year when he un- 
expectedly inherited^ from an unknown namesake, a small 
landed property situated on the borders of South Wales. 

He hastened to communicate the welcome intelligence of 
his good fortune to his only sister, an unmarried lady who 
resided with her maid in a Kensington lodging. 

*' I have always greatly wished, as you are aware, my dearest 
Philipotte," said Mr. Morrice to bis sister, *' to purchase a small 
cottage and garden, where I could look forward to passing my 
old age in peace and comfort, and where I might devote my 
leisure to reading the books I have collected, amid surroundings 
very unlike those which Fate has hitherto afforded me. But 
my pension was so small — so very small, indeed, that I often 
feared my dream might never be realized. I have availed 
myself of the opportunity offered me, since my retirement, of 
temporary employment in the Oity, only in the hope of being 
able to put by a little money. But now my new inheritance, 
coupled with my pension, will make me comfortable. I shall 
give up my work in the City immediately. We can even fulfil 
our youthful visions of sharing a pleasant home in the country 
whenever you choose.** 

Miss Morrice was a year older than her brother, but was 
proud of having preserved a much younger appearance and 
better health. 

Both possessed deUcate features, fine complexions, arched 
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black ejebrows, and plentiful white hair. Bat whilst the dark 
eyes of Hiss Philipotte were bright and piercing, those of Mr. 
David were exceedingly mild and gentle in expression. 

He was clean-shaven, her somewhat porsed-np month was 
decorated by a faint moustache ; she was upright and boxom, 
he was thin and stooping. By dressing her Imir very high upon 
her head, and squeezing her small feet into smaller shoes, with 
Lonis Qninze heels, she preserved an iUosion of exactly equalling 
her brother in height, although he measured six feet without 
these aids to nature. 

The shabby apartment Miss Morrice occupied showed inevit- 
ably the signs of straitened means, though the tokens of past 
prosperity were not wanting. Two or three small, but valuable, 
paintings hung upon the wall, against a dirty gold-starred 
paper; several exquisite miniatures were exhibited behind 
the locked glass doors of a Chippendale book-case, and a 
Crown Derby service was spread forth upon a round table in 
Xhe comer of the room, with a soup-tureen in the middle, 
exactly as though six persons were about to sit down to 
dinner. 

Their owner would certainly have endured any extremity 
of poverty before parting with these carefully hoarded treasures. 
She could survey them at leisure from her favourite horsehair 
armchair,* beside which stood an elbow-table covered with 
novels. She was an inveterate novel-reader, and her subscrip- 
tion to a circulating library was her solitary extravagance. On 
a lower shelf of the table was placed her basket of wool. It 
was her boast that her brother had never worn socks save of 
her knitting. 

She was a great deal more agitated than she wished or 
intended to betray by the news of Mr. David's good fortune ; 
she walked about the room, tossed her head repeatedly, and 
finally, to his great alarm, shed tears, and was obliged to 
have recourse to her smelling-bottle and the open window. 

^' My dearest Phil, I have been too sudden for you I *' said 
Mr. David, much distressed. 

" Not at all," murmured Miss Philipotte, faintly. " No, 
joy never kills.*' She then relieved her brother's anxiety 
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by Bitting even more uprightly than usual, and demanding 
rather Buspieiously, '^Pray, does Susan know anything of 
this ? " 

**0f course not — ^naturally not I came first to you, 
Phflipotte/* said Mr. David. '' Susan is not entitled to know 
my oonoems at all, that I am aware of.** 

" Jast what I was telling her but yesterday,'* said Miss 
Philipotte, in satisfied tones. ** With the best intentions, poor 
thing, our good Susan is so very vulgarly inquisitive. Trying 
to find out what you were doing in the City I I was obliged 
to tell her you sat on a board before she oould rest quiet 
at all.** 

^ I cannot deny that Susan is at times a little intrusive,*' 
said Mr. David. *' However, my dear Phil, you should moderate 
your tone in speaking of her. Consider under what obliga- 
tions we are all laid to our sister-in-law. She was an 
excellent, devoted wife to our poor brother Lewis ; and what 
would have become of our poor brother Owen and his two 
daughters without her I cannot take upon me to say.. Indeed, 
we should be silent concerning any little weaknesses she 
may possess, and speak of her only with gratitude and respect** 

** No one can be more fondly attached to Susan than I, 
brother,** said Miss Philipotte, severely. " I go .to see her a 
hundred times for your once, and pay her every attention ; 
more than she gets, indeed, from most people, with all her 
money, poor thing. But I do not want her to think the 
family are too high to notice her. Surely now, my dear 
brother, you will be able to take charge of poor Owen*s girls, 
and relieve them of incurring any further obligation to 
Susan?** 

"II** cried Mr, David, in horror. " Pray, my dear Phili- 
potte, do not suggest anything so dreadful. I am quite un- 
fitted to take charge of two young ladies brought up at foreign 
watering-places, poor things. No, no, let them stop safe at 
school. It would be a pretty kettle of fish if I found myself 
saddled with a parcel of young women. Not but what I shall 
offer to contribute my share towards their expenses, if I find 
myself able.'* 
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'' It is impossible they can be kept at school for ever, 
brother. They must come oat and marry.** 

"Then do let Susan have the marrying of them. She 
sncoeeded very well with her own daughter ; let her find a 
couple more lords, and marry them to poor Owen's girls. I 
have no objection to that, and neither, I dare say, will they.** 

" I cannot conceive, brother, that yon should think 
Adelaide well married. To be sure, she is Lady Penalt, which 
is a comfort to Susan with her vulgar notions — ^mixing up 
birth and titles as though they had anything to say to one 
another nowadays ; but she had to pay twenty thousand pound 
down, and tie up I don*t know how much more of her money 
besides, to secure the stupidest man in England to marry her 
daughter, and then he was only a second son.** 

" Well, well, my dear, since his elder brother was obliging 
enough to die, we need not go into that. And I am sure 
Adelaide may be very well satisfied with her husband. He 
may not be remarkable for brains, but he is very near as 
good-natured as she is, and that is saying a good deal.** 

" Satisfied, brother I Not at all ; I can assure you Adelaide 
is excessively discontented at home. A woman who is always 
out hunting must be discontented at home. Poor Susan has 
a great deal to complain of. If she were not, fortunately, very 
thickHskinned, she would suffer more than she does ; she would 
never speak to her daughter again. Adelaide leads a gay life, 
a fast Uf e, with a number of fine people about her, and does 
not trouble to respect her poor mother's notions at all. She is 
always card-playing, andcigarettensmoking, and theatre-going, 
and all the rest of it. I told Susan how it would be when she 
brought her up so strict and methodistical ; she broke loose 
the moment she could. And on the top of it all nothing but a 
modem creation, no old family at all ; and yet here she is 
bringing up poor Oliver just the same.** 

" Poor Oliver ! *' echoed Mr. David. " But there are excuses 
to be made for him, and for Susan, too, no doubt.*' 

'' I can find no excuses, brother. Even though Oliver had 
a sickly childhood, that is no excuse for keeping him under 
like a baby now that he is a fine young man of five and 
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twenty ; and nothing whatever the matter with him that I 
can see, except that she has spoilt him until he is nnb3arable, 
and now tries to cnre him bj treating him like a naughty 
child.*' 

^ I could wish him different, poor Lewis's only son. Cer- 
tainly I could wish him very different,** said Mr. David, 
shaking his head. 

'^ Adelaide ought to be able to influence her brother ; she 
is fourteen years older than he : but no, she is wrapt up in 
her own sons. People are so selfish.** 

'' My dearest Phil I Adelaide is the kindest creature that 
ever walked this eartL Pray do not blame her; one can 
hardly be surprised that she should prefer her sons to her 
brother, and such a brother I ** 

'' Oliver is a poor creature,** said Miss Philipotte, dis- 
passionately. *' However, I have sometimes fancied Susan 
imagines him to be the Head of our Family.** A distant mag- 
nificence sounded in her voice when she alluded to the respect- 
able race from which she sprang. **The news of your 
inheritance will bring it home to her that it is nothing of the 
kind ; that yon are the Head. The sooner she knows all 
about it the better, and I shall make a point of calling upon 
her immediately.** 

*^I know nothing about heads of families,** said honest 
David, uneasily. **And pray do not forget, in your very 
natural exultation, my dear Philipotte, that we were not even 
aware of the existence of this old David Morrice who has 
chosen to make me his heir. We do not know that there is 
any connection. Indeed, I am given to understand that only 
an accidental discovery of the identity of our names caused 
him to select me as his successor.** 

^* Not aware of his existence I When my dear parents 
evidently named you after him 1 ** said Miss Morrice, astonished. 
** Of course, they must have been aware of his existence. I 
have always told yon that you did not think enough of your 
Welsh descent, brother.** 

** There was certainly a vague tradition of our Welsh 
origin,** said Mr. David, meekly, **but as we were all bom and 
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bred ia London, and oof father and grandfather before us, 

I " 

^< A vagne tradition indeed I " said Hifls Morrice, much 
offended. '* There ia nothing yagne abont it ; 70a can see 
the fact for yonrself in Bnrke, or in any other suitable book 
of reference. The Morrices are the direct descendants of 
Yreichfras, Earl of Hereford, one of the Knights of King 
Arthur's Bound Table. If I have mentioned the fact once, I 
have mentioned it a thousand times, so it is impossible there 
can be any doubt left in the matter.** 

" To be sure you have,*' said Mr. David, patiently, " but 
you know I have very frequently pointed out to you that 
we are not necessarily related to the Morrices mentioned in 
Burke.*' 

''Not related,*' cried Miss Morrioe, in high indignation, 
'' when we even spell our names the same way, and use the 
same crest ? Your arguments seem to me quite foolish, brother. 
My dear father never expressed any doubt. He always said 
he looked upon them as an elder branch of our family.*' 

"Well, well. Pray do not vex yourself about it, Phil, 
Perhaps my mind is so much taken up with the present that 
it refuses to occupy itself with King Arthur's Bound Table 
Just now. You must know I am thinking of going down at 
once to inspect my property. The house is ready furnished. 
It was left to me as it stands." 

"Most kind and thoughtful of our— relative," said Miss 
Morrice, sternly fixing her brother with her eye for fear he 
^should object to this adoption of his benefactor. " What is 
the name of the — the mansion ? " 

" Unfortunately, I cannot pronounce the name," said Mr. 
David, shaking his head disconsolately. " It sounds very fine,, 
though the lawyer mentions it as a small house. Here it is in 
writing, * Castell Bwlch.' ** 

" GasteU Bwlch I What difficulty can there be in pro- 
nouncing that, brother ? '* said Miss Philipotte, calling it Castle 
Bulch without any hesitation whatever. 

A pleased expression stole over her face as she anticipated 
her sister-in-law's awe at this high-soanding appellation. 
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** Is there a— « ** — she cast abotit for the most dignified 
and delicate term of inquiry — ** a heavy rent-roll, brother ? '* 

*^Hy dearest Phil, will yon not realize that it is but a 
small, insignificant place ? ** 

'* I thought, brother, yon gave me to understand that the 
property consisted of near a hundred acres," said his sister, 
loftay. 

Mr. David was aware that Miss Philipotte would have 
evinced, and probably felt, no surprise had he mentioned square 
miles instead of acres, for he had long ago realized that her 
sense of proportion was small, and her knowledge of measure- 
ment less ; but he was of a singularly mild disposition, so he 
merely explained that a hundred acres of land in a hilly and 
sparsely populated countiy did not necessarily produce a large 
income. 

** In short, I suspect I shall get very little profit out of 
the estate," he said, *' but you must not forget he has left me 
invested money ; this brings in between two and three hundred 
a year, which, with my pension, should make us comfortable 
enough, if you wiU moderate your expectations, sister." 

Miss Philipotte waved these particulars aside ; she pre- 
ferred not to Imow too exactly what her brother's income was ; 
a pleasant vagueness of detdl gave more scope to the imagi- 
nation. She had never questioned him on the subject of his 
pension, but alluded to it vaguely and mysteriously in con- 
versation with her sister-in-law, as " a handsome provision — so 
kind of the Government — in consideration of my brother's 
valuable services." 

On these occasions she not infrequently referred with equal 
mystery to her own savings, as amounting to several figures 
at the bank ; but what these figures might be nobody knew, 
nor how her small means could possibly enable her to make any 
savings at all. 

** You can write me anything that occurs to you when you 
arrive at the Oastle," said his sister, who was now ratiier 
anxious to see Mr. David depart, that she might the sooner 
hurry off and communicate the news to Mrs. Lewis Morrice. 

But he lingered a moment, making a pretence of looking 
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for his worn gloves, and bmsMng his by no means new hat 
rather nervously. 

^ You will be glad, Philipotte, when yon have time to 
reflect over this news quietly, that we now possess a home of 
our own ? " 

^^ For forty years, brother,** said Miss Philipotte, and she 
smoothed down her black silk skirt with a hand that trembled 
slightly, *' I have not distrusted God Almighty sufficiently to 
doubt that we should one day be restored to the position 
we were bom to, and which we lost through no. fault of our 
own, but merely from the over-anxiety of our dear parents 
to Kve as became their birtL However,** she added, with a 
sudden and practical change of tone, ** you must Hot e3q)ect me 
till the end of the season, brother. I could not possibly get 
away till then, you know.'* 

Mr. David hardly felt that this response to hia emotional 
appeal was as satisfactory as could have been wished, but, such 
as it was, he was obliged to be content with it ; conscious that 
he never fully understood nor entirely agreed with his sister, 
he wisely made no further attempt to obtain her sympathy on 
this occasion. 

l^. David Morrice was the eldest son of a genial and 
pleasant spendthrift father, who, having inherited a fine fortune 
acquired by his forebears by good luck and industry in trade, 
thought proper to sell their business, and enjoy the proceeds 
in idleness and luxury. He married a pretty Frenchwoman, 
named Mademoiselle Philipotte Cloquet, lived beyond his 
means, and died in middle age, leaving behind him three sons, 
one daughter, and debts sufficient to swallow the entire estate, 
beyond his wife's settlement 

Mr. David made haste to accept a small post in a Govern- 
ment office, which, though insignificant in itself, was all that 
his previous training and abilities enabled him, at the age of 
five and twenty, to obtain. Lewis, the second son, had luckily 
provided for himself by an early advantageous marriage, with 
a wealthy widow ; and Owen, the youngest child, was still a 
schoolboy. 

The widow, leaving her daughter in charge of Mr. and 
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Mn. Lewis Morrice, took Owen with her, and returned to her 
native oonntry, wheA she eventnAlly died, leaving him the 
whole of her settlement money, over which die had full powers 
of appointment nnder her hnshand^s wilL 

The elder brothers and sister could hardly help feeling 
some indignation at this injustice, though respect for their 
mother^s memory forbade them to express it ; but it was Phili- 
potte who naturally resented it most, since she would have 
become entirely dependent on her brother^s kindness, had not 
an opportune legacy of three thousand pounds from a distant 
relative, rescued her from a predicament so distasteful to her 
proud disposition. 

On receiving this bequest she immediately took leave of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, and established herself in a lodging at a 
convenient distance from their house in Kensington Palace 
(hardens. 

Mr. Lewis, who was exceedingly good-natured, and very 
lavish with his wife's money, preined his sister to accept an 
allowance to supplement her meagre income, but tlus kindness 
Miss Philipotte firmly refused to profit by, remarking with 
great truth that she valued no luxury so highly as the prlvi- 
l^e of speaking her mind, and that a sense of obligation would 
for ever deprive her of ^ this pleasure, and make it almost 
impossible for her to quarrel with her sister-in-law whenever 
she felt inclined. 

Nevertheless, when her brother Lewis died she was most 
unreasonably offended with him for omitting to mention her 
in lus will. Li vain did Mr. David point out that his brother 
had left nothing of any value behind him which did not belong 
to his wife. She was not less offended with her youngest 
brother, Mr. Owen Morrice. This gentleman, having squan- 
dered his own money, and fatigued lus brothers by repeated 
requests for theirs, bad not been too proud to accept the 
bounty of his widowed sister-in-law. Prudently judging that 
the less Mrs. Lewis saw of him, the less likely she would be to 
fall out with him and withdraw her welcome support, he con- 
tinued his residence abroad, wandering about on the Gontinent 
of Europe until typhoid fever put an end to his existence. He 
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completed the tale of his offences against Miss Philipotte by 
naming Mrs. Lewis Morrice as the sole goardian of his two 
orphan daughters. 

Under these circumstances Miss Philipotte had only one 
brother left to be pleased with ; and since Mr. David was so 
amiable that it was next to impossible to quarrel with him, 
since he had no wife to provoke her, and no children to dis- 
appoint her; above all, since he applauded and shared her 
resolution of remaining totally independent, she fortunately 
found herself generally able to approve of him, and always to 
contrast him favourably with lus late brethren, whenever she 
discussed family matters with her sister-in-law. Miss Phili- 
potte made it her chief business in life to keep this lady in 
order, reminding her constantly that she must call herself only 
Mrs. Lewis, as the widow of the second brother, lest she should 
forget the prior daim to be called Mrs. Morrice, of Mr. David^s 
non-existent wife. 

Although it was Monday afternoon. Miss PhUipotte ordered 
her maid to take her Sunday silk gown out of its coverings, 
and to assist her to get into it as speedily as might be after 
Mr. David's departure. 

Eliza's astonishment at this transgression of custom was as 
unbounded as her curiosity ; but this being partly satisfied, 
she not only acquiesced in the propriety of Miss Philipotte*s 
decision to wear her best dress, but of her own accord hastily 
produced the almost sacred church-going bonnet that matched 
it, shaking her head as she did so, more from a confirmed 
habit of disapproval of everybody and everything, than because 
any objection to Mr. Morrice's good fortune inmiediately 
occurred to her. 

*^ It's a pity to think Mr. David should have had to wait 
so long as you say for his rightful inheritance," said Eliza, 
who had lived for forty years with her mistress mthout ever 
having heard that Mr. David had any expectations at all. 
*' However, we may be very thankful it's come at last. I 
doubt if he'll be able to change his habits at his time of life." 

'' Yon talk sad nonsense, Eliza, about time of life," said 
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Miffi Philipotte, tossing her head. ** Can yon have f orgob that 
Mr. David is yonnger than I am, and that he was brought np 
with great expectations from his cradle, as my dear father's 
heir ? '* 

^* But he has never lived in the country, ma*am, and I 
doubt youTl find it dull.*' 

** Never lived in the country, Eliza I I was bom in the 
country. My dear mother used to take a house at Richmond 
eveiy summer of her life.** 

Eliza wisely changed the subject. ^* I suppose you will be 
ordering some new dresses, ma*am, with this grand fortune ? ** 

** People in our position don't need to be dressy, Eliza. 
What can you be thinking about ? I desire you wUl gossip 
no more with Mrs. Lewis's vulgar maid ; she is turning your 
head.'* 

Eliza accepted this reproof with the equanioiity which 
characterized her, and continued to dress her mistress, and to 
make remarks during the intervals of tying strings and 
fastening hooks. 

** Bless me, Eliza, have you no sense at all ? Take those 
wall-flowers out of my bonnet directly, I beg, and put back 
the crape roses I wore for my poor brother Owen. Can yon 
suppose I should walk out in colours after what has happened, 
with the head of our family scarcely cold in his grave ? " 

Eliza hastened to make the required change. ** I suppose, 
ma'am, Mr. David will be starting an establishment in his fine 
castle ? " she hinted, as distinctly as she could for the pins in 
her mouth. '* You will be busy getting servants for him, no 
doilbt." 

'*I do not see why you should suppose anything of the 
sort, Eliza ; Mr. Morrice is very much opposed to ostentation. 
' He is. more likely to put by fortunes for my poor brother 
Owen's daughters. We both disapprove of the quantity of 
idle lacqueys kept by my sister, Mrs. Lewis. Mr. Morrice has 
never cared to live high, and is very unlikely to b^in." 

*' Well, I'm not sorry to hear it, ma'am ; at my time of 
life I can't say I'm partial to changes. We are very well as 
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^ lb will be a blow to the landlady to lose as, Eliza ; bo 
little tronble as I give, and so very i^olar in my payments, 
besides the fact of my presence here being an indnoement to 
respectable lodgers.'* 

** I dare say she will be sorry," said Eliza, rather donbt- 
fally ; '^but if I mighb make bold to suggest, ma'am, I should 
jnst keep the rooms as nsnaL There's no saying bnt what you 
might be glad to come back now and again." 

Miss Morrioe was struck with this suggestion, though 
slightly annoyed that it should emanate from Eliza and not 
from herself. 

*' Dear, dear, I am so confused and upset with our poor 
cousin's death that I can think of nothing," she said, in 
exculpation. ^* Of course, I had best keep on the rooms. To 
be sure, my brother might marry. I had overlooked the possi- 
bility. I must not forget to mention to Mrs. Lewis that she 
had better not encourage her son Oliver to look upon himself 
as the heir." 

*' Or the place might not agree with you, ma'am ; you 
might be glad to get back to London." 

'* My native air — the native air of my family not agree 
with me, Eliza ! That is very unlikely indeed. But I might 
wish a house in town. Tt might be convenient to keep a 
pieeNt'terre, In short, you had better mention nothing to the 
landlady, Eliza. She is so very grasping. She would only 
take occasion to raise the rent" 

Eliza presently stood at the window of the shabby sitting- 
room, and watched Miss Philipotte picking her way along the 
pavement. The maid had a haid-featured face, but her 
expression was not unkindly. 

*' Poor old dear ! " she murmured. '* I hope there's some- 
thing substantial at the bottom of all this fine news. They've 
had a hard time, and she's kept a good face on it, where many 
another would have given in and broken down. I could have 
laughed only last night when she asked me what Mrs. Jenkins 
had sent up for dinner. Dinner indeed, with her pork sausage 
and the glass of water that the doctor had ordered her instead 
of wine I Lord, if she was sent to prison she'd keep it up 
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with Uie gaoler ihat she was taking a change of air to please 
herself ; and he'd get to believe it in time, too, with her airs. 
God forgive me for mentioning her and prison in the same 
breath I Fll pop on my hat and go round and see Mrs. Parker 
— she may have heard something about it ; and anyway I shan t 
get no rose-colour view of anydung to do with our side of the 
f amfly from thai house ; and if this grand fortune is all in the 
poor old dear's imagination, it's as well to know the worst, 
and have done with it." 
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CHAPTER II. 

CoRKBLius stood upoii the terrace above the Gwydd, his large 
form solidly outlined against the distant scenery, his cap held 
in his strong hands, the crest of rough flaxen hair pushed off 
his forehead. 

He wore the ordinary clothes of a working man, save that 
a loose red shirt and a pair of gold earrings lent a foreign 
look to his appearance, suggestiye of the gipsy or the sailor ; 
a suggestion contradicted by his heavy build, dow movements, 
and Saxon fairness. 

His complexion was burnt to a ruddy brown, which caused 
his white eyebrows and eyelashes to stand out in odd contrast ; 
he was considerably over six foot in height, and unusually 
broad-chested, and he carried himself with something of the 
conscious awkwardness of a lad who has prematurely attained 
the size and strength of a man. 

The new owner of the small, half-ruined fortress which 
was dignified by the high-sounding title of Castell Bwlch, was 
seated upon a rustic bench, with a book upon his knee ; he 
looked up at the young giant before him with an expression 
of mingled curiosity, benevolence, and alarm. 

The wide ledge of solid rock upon which the Castell 
stood conmianded a sheltered gully among the wooded heights, 
through which a mountain torrent flowed tempestuously down 
an uneven rocky bed, to lose itself presently over the borders 
in more important waters. 

The oWner of, the property felt himself ahnost at a disad- 
vantage under the peculiar circumstances ; he was a singularly 
nervous man, and he fancied from the twinkle in the grey 
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eyes of the lad before him that Cornelias had already 
fathomed the depths of his ignorance and helplessness. 

He had arrived too recently, and the minor inconveniences 
of this isolated retreat were too apparent to him, as an inex- 
perienced cockney, for the peace and freedom and leisure to 
which he had been looking forward, to have taken any effect 
npon his mind. 

The lines of care had yet to be smoothed from his too 
often aching brow and the troubled ezpressicm to fade from 
his mild brown eyes. He took bat a f artive pleasure even in 
the beauty of his surroundings, which indeed he regarded 
rather with anxiety than with the pride of proprietorship ; not 
knowing exactly what fresh responsibilities he might have 
incurred with his unexpected inheritance. 

He could look down the ravine, through which the rapid 
stream was dashing itself, hurrying over the smooth declines, 
and foaming round the glistening stones which here and there 
barred its way or diverted its course ; and he could see his 
own neglected fields on either side of it, over-run with bracken, 
gorse, and broom, and encumbered by giant rocks failed from 
the heights above, or jatting upwards through the soil. 
Opposite the terrace, on the far side of the ravine, shone a 
precipitous cliff, crowned with luxuriant vegetation, but here 
and there showing the sparkle of quartz embedded in the^^ 
sandstone* among the old yews and firs that dar^y studded 
the mass of forest green which clothed its base and walls. 

Down the face of the rock trickled little streams ; from 
ridge to ridge dropped natural baby waterfalls, losing them- 
selves in the tangled underwood, and stealing forth presently 
to meet in the swift-flowing torrent which threaded the gully 
from end to end. 

It is true that had a clearing been made among the stately 
groups of larches and firs that guarded the opposite ridge of 
this sheltered glen, a very much extended view might have 
been obtained of the larger valley beyond, of the dipping hills 
through which the river flowed and widened, and o'f the ad- 
jacent village. 

But the late occupant of Castell Bwlch had been proud 
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of the solitariness of his habitation, and cared more for the 
wildness of the woodland scene than to add to its cheerfulness. 
No other dwelling was to be found on the Owydd, except 
a rained farm-house which had been turned into a cottage 
dwelling, and swallowed up by the depths of the ever-increas- 
ing woods. 

The terrace itself presented a happy contrast to the green 
wilderness over which it hung, and which was at the present 
moment half shrouded by the heavy purple mist of heat, and 
by the lowering clouds of a threatened thunderstorm. 

The man who had created the little garden was now him- 
self laid beneath the earth of the distant churchyard, on the 
banks of the river below, whilst his roses bloom^ for other 
eyes to behold. Their cultivation had been his hobby, his 
passion, and his relaxation. The queen of flowers, responsive 
to his loyal care, showed herself everywhere at her best 

The grey light of the coming storm gave additional value 
to the blush colour of the La France, borne aloft on trim 
standards, in extravagant profusion of bud, half-opening 
blossom, and loose-leaved careless loveliness of full-blown rose. 
The Oloire de Dijon flung great branches of golden flower 
against the dark ivy, which partially shrouded the stone walls 
of the house, and which thrust forth in turn the lighter green 
sprigs of new growth to uphold its beautiful neighbour. 

The old carven stone balustrade of the terrace was covered 
with trails of the snowy climber known in France by the grace- 
ful name of Bouquet de la Marine ; old-fashioned pink cabbage 
roses nodded round the deeply sni^en windows of Mr. David's 
study, and the Marshal Niel hung its heavy heads around 
the pillars of the doorway. 

Boses with copper-coloured hearts, roses with variegated 
petals, roses of every tint, from the pure white of the Boule 
de Neige to the purple darkness of Prince Gamille de Bohan, 
relieved the predominant grey of the old stonework, and the 
green of the thick June foliage which had everywhere replaced 
on tree and shrub the buds and blossom of spring. 

Mr. David had not yet learned to love the roses in par- 
ticular, but none the less their beauty powerfully affected his 
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senses, as a part of the bewildering whole of his enchanted 
domain. He had occupied himself by wondering nerrooBlj if 
their culture cost money, and if the little terrace rosary could 
be maintained without a regular gardener. He noticed ferns 
growing wOd in the woods and hedges, which he had seen 
cultivated carefully in pots and sold at the florist's ; indeed, 
there seemed a kind of universal extravagance in the luxuriant 
growth around, which almost pained a mind accustomed to 
rigid thrift. He had been so timidly apprehensive of facing 
possible expenses in his new home that it had been a positive 
relief to discover only a bunch of keys awaiting him, instead 
of a throng of retainers. The last owner had employed a 
decrepit housekeeper, who retired, upon his death, to enjoy a 
well-earned legacy ; and thus Mr. David found a solitary and 
deserted dweUing-place. 

He felt it behoved him to exercise strict carefulness until 
he should beoome aware by experience of the exact total of his 
obligations. The housekeeping he might delegate to Miss 
Philipotte ; but how far he would be obliged to spend money 
on repairs and preparations before the place would be fit for 
Miss Philipotte's residence, he did not know. It is not to be 
denied that his heart sank a little at the thought of his sister's 
arrival He desired very much, in the simple goodness of his 
heart, to aiford her a home ; but he remembered uneasily th'it 
he had often been very thankful, after an hour or so spent in 
visiting her, to return to his snug and lonely lodging, to the 
completely peaceful and silent companionship of his deeply 
loved books. But he was too amiable, too conscientious, and 
too tender-hearted not to offer Miss Philipotte her share of 
the good fortune which had befallen him ; he consoled himself 
by reflecting that she would probably allow him to monopolise 
the study, if he handed over the rest of the house to her 
management. He determined that he would not commit him- 
self to the engagement of servants until her arrival, and that 
he would employ a charwoman, which he felt would be a 
,' suitable compromise, for the present. Bat the care of the 
\^' garden and estate lay in his own department ; and if the rosary 
must go to rack and ruin, and the property run to waste, in 
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the hands of a master who did nob nnderstand sach matters, 
he was not certain whether he ought to try and live at Oastell 
Bwloh at all. He was very painstaking and conscientious, bat 
the aspect of his tangled woods, his overgrown fields, and his 
half-mined dwelling, filled him with as much dismay as 
admiration. 

Castell Bwlch was very nnlike the peaceful rural retreat of 
Mr. David's imagination. Had he not better let the place 
alone, and enjoy his increase of income comfortably by renting 
a snug cottage within easy reach of town ? 

It was this reflection which caused him to regard Cornelius 
with that vague shadow of alarm and doubt in his mild brown 
eyes. 

^' I — ^I suppose yon are a native of these parts ? '* he 
faltered. 

^' I*m Somersetsheer,*' said Cornelius, as though purposely 
emphasizing the native pronunciation, for his slow and careful 
speech was innocent of dialect. '* Mother and me came here 
as strangers ; but Pve passed the most of my life here. I 
know every rnte in this garden, and every tree in the Gwydd, 
near as well as old Davy Morrice did himself.*' 

'* My name is also David Morrice." 

*' Aye, sir, but you're very different," said Cornelius, calmly. 
'* 'Tis easy to see you're a gentleman. Old Davy was nothing 
of that sort." 

^' Dear, dear, dear," said 1^. David, uncomfortably. 

''He was a fine man, was old Davy," said Cornelius, 
r^pnetfully; ''but he got very old — ^very old he got, and 
wouldn't look to anything but his roses at the last." He 
paused, and added reflectively, " There's farming to be done 
here, sir." 

" Unluckily, I know nothing of — of farming," said Mr. 
David, hurriedly. 

" That's easy seen," said Cornelius. 

His manner was not unsympathetic, though it was inde- 
pendent, but a kind of amused pity shone in his grey eyes, as 
he gazed respectfully at the feeble and gentle face of the new 
owner of Ca&tell Bwlch. 
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** Bab there's little / don't know about it/' he said simply. 
** I've watched old Davy times in, times oat. Yoa wouldn't 
think it to look round now, bat he farmed this place once te a 
fine profit. And proud of his own strength. Worked by 
himself morning,' noon, and night. Never hired help. He'd 
let me work with him because I was a little lad, and loved him, 
like ; but help he never had. When he was old he stayed 
obstinate. He liked the place to himself." 

'* Did he--did he ? " said Mr. David, benevolently. He 
looked with growing pleasure and confidence at the strong, 
can^d face of the speaker. 

**Yoa look very neish^ sir," said Cornelius, straightfor- 
wardly. ** You^d never for certain be able to fafm the Owydd. 
Woold yoa let me come and work for yon a bit, sir ? That's 
what I came about. My name's Oomelius. Every one knows 
me," he added, with a simplicity that won Mr. David's hearty 
in spite of the apparent boastfulness of the words. ^* I'll see 
that no one gets the best of you no ways." 

*' Dear me, do you think any one will try 2 " said Mr. 
David, looking at him with some terror. 

Not with me here," said Oomelius, surprised. 
And do you— do you onderstand gardening ? " 

The broad slow smile deepened into a laugh. *' Gome and 
look at mother's garden," said Cornelius ; ** it beats this some 
ways, mostly through the cuttings the old man gave me. I 
worked with him among his roses, and he taught me all he 
knew. Nay, not that ; lor there seemed no end to his know- 
ledge of them and their ways. 'Twould take a lifetime to be 
up to old Davy. But these roses is play. Aye, sir, if it's 
gardening yoa want, I can answer for myself ; but the farm 
will be the real work, yon know." 

** Well, my lad, you have been frank with me, and— and I 
like your appearance," said Mr. David, rather appealingly. 
'* I will be equally f rsmk with yon. I am not certain, as yet 
— ^whether I — ^whether I"— a faint flush deepened on bis 
waxen cheeks, but he ended with a dignity worthy of his sister 
Philipotte--*' whether I can afford a farm bailiff. I believe I 
may have to live very quietly. I have been more accustomed 
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to spend my money," he added hnmorouBly, ** on collecting 
books than on gardens and farms. I shall have to find ont 
what I can spare — what my expenses here will be. Bnt we 
will see — ^we will see," 

The grey eyes of Cornelias twinkled responsively. He 
drew a step closer. 

*^ There's money scattered all round yon, sir/' he said, " if 
that's alL" 

Mr. David started. 

^* Look at the larch, in their prime for cntting, and many 
doing no better for being left. Look at the woods, which 
want thinning. Look at the fern, crying out to be mown and 
stacked .for bedding, and the good grass beneath calling for 
stock to come and feed on it. Take and learn me a little 
from yoor books, sir, instead of paying me money, if you will ; 
and I'll take and learn you all I know about the Gwydd." 

*' Dear, dear, dear," said Mr. David, with a sympathetic 
and inter^ted f^. 

^* If yon haven't got books enough within doors, sir, look 
out of the window," he said, with the shrewd snule that Mr. 
David soon learnt to associate with the wisdom of Cornelius. 
** Ton can tnm every tree into a book if you will." 

" How very extraordinary I " said Mr. David. " Turn every 
tree into a book ! I assure you the idea never occurred to 
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me. 



He looked with benevolent wonder at Cornelius, as though 
the young man had just presented him with a magic wand to 
enable him to carry out thus the delightful task of collecting 
the volumes he coveted. 

** I — I really think you may be of great use to me, after 
all. I am very much obliged to you. I fear I am not very 
practical. I don't think cutting down a few — ^just a few — of 
the trees would spoil the place, would it ? I shouldn't like 
to do that, you know." He looked entreatingly at Cornelius. 

'* Never fear, sir," said his self-appointed factotum, sooth- 
ingly. ** We'll spoil nothing. No selling of timber by the 
acre ; I don't hold with it. A few here and there ; we'll go 
around and mark them. And I know a first-class man to 
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work with us over the job of catting them down. Yon shall 
make money over the Gwydd, sir, yet.** 

'' And about your learning ; I fear I did not quite under- 
stand. I presume you have baen to school ? *' 

Oomelius smiled. *' Aye, and I write better than I always 
trouble to speak/* he said candidly. '^ Mother sent me to a 
good school — a boarding-school. But I didn't stay long 
enough to learn all I wanted.*' 

*' Surely that was a great pity.'* 

" My own fault. I took and bolted. I had my reasons/* 
said Cornelius, briefly. His face softened. '* The old parson 
down to BuaUt, he once helped me on a lot wi* Latin and 
Greek and such. But he's dead, and the new man, he's all for 
games, as the other was all for leamiug. Last night I passed 
up and down, and watched you over your books, sir, and I 
doubted you were a great scholar too.** 

*^ Hardly that, hardly that," Mr. David said, shaking his head 
slightly, but with eyes that nevertheless beamed pleasurably 
at the suggestion ; *^ but veiy fond of reading. And now 
that I shall have time for study — ^perhaps a student, perhaps 
a little bit of a philosopher in a humble way, but nothing 
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timid, courteous manner and sensitive face hardly 
gave promise of any stoical philosophy ; but the glance 
Oomelius bestowed upon him combined great respect and even 
tenderness, with some involuntary amusement. 

'* If I can help you, my boy — I may know enough for 
that," he said mildly. 

^ I reckon you do, sir," said Cornelius, heartily. <* You 
give me a bit of help here and there, and 1*11 do the work 
for you. You'll find out what I'm worth to you, sir. My 
name's Cornelius." 

*' I shall be very happy to give the plan a trial,*' said Mr. 
David, with tremulous dignity. ** I don't think I can be doing 
wrong. Yon must trust me to pay you what I think right, 
and — and — ^to let you know if I am able to go on as we 
begin.** 

" Then it's a bargain, sir ? *' 
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** It*B— it*8 a bargain^ oertainly/' said Mr. David, in a most 
uncertain tone. 

Gomelina clasped those thin long fingers in his strong 
brown hand, and his face brightened. He immediately came 
to business in a decisive bnt deliberate manner. 

** You^U be needing a few potatoes, sir ; *tis time some of 
them was ready.'' 

'• What potatoes ? " 

*' Why, the early potatoes the old man and I planted."' 

'' I do not know where they are," said Mr. David, preparing 
with a sigh to abandon his comfortable seat. 

*^ Nay, of course you don't," said Cornelius. He led the 
way to a door in a deeply sunken archway. 

*^ That door. Yes, yes. It attracted my attention. But 
it's locked, and I have not got the key. I don't know where 
it is." 

'* Why, where should it be ? " said Oomelius. He looked 
into a cavity in the moss-grown wall, from which delicate little 
ferns sprouted here and there, and produced a large rusty 
key. 

'^ Now, I wonder why they put it there ? " said Mr. David, 
helplessly. ** Yes, I have seen this place from the windows 
upstairs. It is the vegetable garden, no doubt." 

The good-humoured twinkling glance of Oomelius was 
expressive. 

Mr. David found himself looking with interest at the 
powerful form which presently bent over the potato-bed, 
digging ; at the muscular, bronzed arms, the heavy Roman 
profile, and mobile humorous mouth. 

** He is really a very fine fellow — a very fine fellow indeed, 
and quite a character," he said to himself cheerfully; and 
imperceptibly his feelings of bewOderment and anxiety lessened. 

This mighty young son of the soil seemed so perfectly at 
home and at ease in his garden that Mr. David felt a little 
more at home there himself. He saw the four-pronged instru- 
ment thrust into the earth, the roots loosened and shaken, the 
potatoes carefully detached and thrown into a heap ; and he 
wondered secretly whether Cornelius would also show him how 
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to wash and cook them, or find some one else to do bo in his 
stead. 

The young man proceeded in his laboors with a grave intent- 
ness. He disappeared into a half-mined and wholly picturesque 
castellated tool-house of crumhling stone, held together 
principally by hairy stems of ancient ivy ; and he produced 
presently two dilapidated brown baskets, into one of which he 
transferred the potatoes. Then with a smile he invited the 
owner of the garden to assist him in gathering the peas. 

It went to the heart of Cornelius to see that the first crop 
had been suffered to wither unheeded ; but he wasted neither 
time nor words on his regret as he proceeded to the second row, 
which had been more lately planted. 

'' Those will do for seed,** he said briefly. 

He looked again at Mr. Morrice, who stood, hesitating, 
holding an earth-stained basket in his thin pale hand. He was 
struck by the extreme whiteness of the delicate old face with 
its refined features. There were deeply graven lines beneath 
the anxious brown eyes and on the high narrow forehead, from 
which the mowy hair was so neatly combed. 

Cornelius strode suddenly towards Mr. David, and took the 
basket gently from his hand. 

^* Sit you down, sir, and read your book ; you aren't meant 
for this kind of work, and it's child's play to such as me.'^ 
He indicated a low stone wall which ran along the edge of 
the garden, building up the natural shelf of the hillside upon 
which it was spread. 

Mr. David obeyed mechanicany, and opened his book ; but 
the blaze of the setting sun illumined his pages, and he looked 
away towards the brown river with its silver reflections, winding 
through the far valley beyond his own gully, past the distant 
blue hills. 

The threatening thunderstorm seemed to roll itself silently 
up, and disappear, as thunderstorms often do in a hill- 
country, leaving a cloudless sky behind. 

Though it was yet only the afternoon, a shadow fell sud- 
denly across the valley, as the sun sank behind the highest 
ridge of the mountain. 
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GomeliuB came dowly, laden with baskets, and sat down 
beside Mr. David, but at a respectful distance. He began to 
shell the peas neatly and deliberately ; but he cast more than 
one wistful look towards the open book in Hr. David^s hand. 

'* I should be interested to learn what put it into your 
head, my boy, to wish to study Latin and Greek," said the 
kind, hesitating tones. 

" For that, I will tell you as far as I can,** said Oomelius. 
His grey eyes beneath their thick white fringes looked frankly 
into the gentle face beside him. '* For one thing, I'd got hold 
of a few books, you see ; and they set me thirsting for more. 
Mother, she calls me clean mazed — ^that^s her word ; but I'm 
not one to heed the clacking of a woman's tongue," said 
Cornelius, with a calmness that almost petrified his timid 
questioner. Would his farm-bailiff ignore the clacking of 
iiisB Philipotte's tongue ? and if so, with what result to Mr. 
David himself ? 

" Nor yet I don't mind being laughed at," said Cornelias, 
meditatively. ^*They did use to laugh at me down to the 
vfllage." 

" Did they leave off ? " 

^^Well, yes," said Cornelius, half smiling. He gave a 
quick look at Mr. David, and observed that the cause of the 
lessened mirth of the village youths did not occur to the peaoe- 
able gentleman. He returned with some haste to the subject 
in hand. 

" Well, then, I've learnt something, but not near enough 
to go to the making of a scholar and a gentleman, which is 
what I may some day be called upon to be." 

Mr. David looked mildly surprised. The warm red 
colour flushed all over the young man's fair face and massive 
throat ; but he had spoken simply, like a child, and he met 
the kind gaze of the brown eyes squarely enough. 

*^ I can't tell you more than this, sir," said Cornelius. 
*^ I've got a wrong to put right, whenever I've the strength, 
and the wisdom, and the knowledge to be able to set about it 
the right way. I never lose sight of it, though I do put my 
whole heart into the work of my hands, and earn my bread 
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by tlie sweat of my brow, as to my thinking a man that calls 
himself a man should. Bnt I don't forget that it may be my 
duty to claim my rights one day ; and I'm no coward to hide 
away and let injostioe be done to me or another." 

" I am snre yon are not," said Mr. David, somewhat startled, 
as the young giant rose impetuously, and hurled the emptied 
pea-pods over the embankment into the weeds below, with a 
sweep of his mighty arm. 

Cornelius laughed somewhat shamefacedly at his own un- 
necessary vehemence of tone and gesture. 

** I beg your pardon, sir ; and I'm sorry I can't explain any 
further,'* he said. " But I'm in earnest ; I always have been. 
I ran away once, but I was ignorant, and weak and young. I 
carried like a circle of my own helplessness and poverty with 
me wherever I went, and I couldn't break through it. My daily . 
bread : there wasn't a moment to think of anything beyond 
getting that. Next time I go I must be better fitted out than 
I was then for the job." 

" But your mother " 

*^ She's provided for," said Oomelius, shortly, and his brow 
darkened. *^ But it's nothing I can share. I won't take as a 
favour what's, maybe, mine as a right. Besides, I'm a strong 
chap now, and can work ; it's only a bit more knowledge and 
training that I want^ You say you're a bit of a philosopher, sir. 
Now, can't philosophy make a man, brought up in humble cir- 
cumstances, as fit to rule men, or to lead them, as a king or an 
emperor ? Gan't it, sir ? You won't laugh at me,'* he said, 
with a sudden boyish vehemence that brought home to Mr. 
David how young the lad really was, in spite of his immense 
size and strength. **It's not only to dream over my books 
that I'm fond of reading. It must lead to something — some- 
thing definite. Thought would be worth little if it didn't lead 
to action of some kind. I've no right to ask what it's led to 
in your case, sir ? " 

Mr. David hung his head. What indeed ? 
But the young man was too much interested in his own 
case to wait long for a reply. 

^* Mother, she was too proud to 'prentice me to a carpenter 
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or a m&BOD, as I did b^ when I was a little fellow — a ram 
kind of pride that's left me only good for a labonier. Bat I 
don't know bnt what it's salted me better, after all. There's 
been {denty of work for me. The mining takes away the men 
in oar villages here. I've got a smattering of all sorts. Build- 
ing, wood-catting, fenciag, hay-making, cider-making. 'Tis a 
pleasant life ; plenty of variety, and time enough for play. 
Bat I always did want to farm the Gwydd, till — ^till the time 
comes when I may be called elsewhere to claim my rights." 

'' My poor lad, I won't ask what you mean," said Mr. David, 
soothingly ; *' bnt yon mast not let yourself be carried away 
by your wrongs, fancied or otherwise. One man's wrongs are 
generally cared at the expense of another man's rights. 
Philosophy, you know, should enable a man to be calm ; as 
little cast down by injustice or contempt as uplifted by pros- 
perity. When one reflects upon the past generations who 
have lived, and desired, and obtained, and exalted, and are 
yet now dust ; whilst those who desired in vain are no more 
and no less — ^then," said the philosopher, cautiously, ** one leanis 
to be contented with one's lot — sometimes." 

Cornelius nodded thoughtfully. ''Such thoughts would 
come naturally to many poor fellows," he said shrewdly ; '' most 
of all, those who work with their hands for other folk's gain. 
But the words to put it in, that's what don't come natural to 
every one. Only that's not enough, sir, is it ? Just patience 
to put up with what cannot be helped. I take it" — he 
straightened himself proudly — '*a wise man would do that, 
whether or no. But me, I've got my life before me ; and though 
I love the valley and my work too, they both seem little and 
narrow enough at times. There must be something mote — 
something b^r, isn't there, sir— outside ? " 
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CHAPTEK III. 

Mb8. Lewis Mobricb bad just finished her late and heavy 
luncheon, and was sitting in the drawing-room of her honse in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, waiting for the honr to arrive 
when she mnst dress for her daily drive. 

Opposite to her sat her companion, Miss Drake ; a lady 
as hnmble, as enduring, and as nnnatorally cheerfnl as it was 
possible for a companion to be. 

Mrs. Morrice was broad and stout in build, with a florid 
complexion ; her stature was short, and she had a general air 
of being addicted to much food and sleep and to little exercise, 
which was shared by her favourite pug, now reposing at her 
feet. 

The room in which she sat would have been called hand- 
somely furnished forty years ago, when she had entered it as a 
bnde. The predominance of red satin and gilding was still 
much to her taste, and since she insisted that all subsequent 
renovations should be carried out in exact accordance with 
the original scheme, the appearance of the room had remained 
unaltered, while its owner travelled from youth to middle age, 
and from middle age to elderliness. 

Neither Mrs. Morrice nor Miss Drake had any pretension 
to past or present good looks ; their different circumstances 
were very phiinly illustrated by their dress and demeanour. 

Miss Drake was, of course, poor, since she occupied the 
position of Mrs. Morrice^s hired companion ; she poes^sed the 
stronger will, the more decided opinions, the better cultivated 
mind ; yet she deferred meekly to her employer. 

Long practice had enabled the downcast eyelid to veil the 
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spark of anger ia the faded eyes ; the under-lip to qniver 
instead of to cnrl ; the tongue to utter the feeble rejoinders 
expected of it, instead of the pointed home-tiuths which might 
have found a vent had Providence bestowed an independent 
income on Miss Drake. 

Mrs. Morrice was by nature soft-hearted, though her sur- 
roundings — and especially her son, whom she kept in a state 
of unnatural subjection — would have denied the possibility ; 
but she was so much accustomed to consideration that she 
had grown almost completely selfish, and believed seriously 
that, with one exception, her relatives and dependents really 
considered her welfare more important than their own. 

The exception was her sister-in-law, Miss Philipotte, whom 
she looked upon as eccentric to the verge of madness, but 
nevertheless as a person with whom it was desirable that she 
should stand well. Miss Philipotte had affirmed her own 
importance so often and so positively, that Mrs. Morrice, 
whose understanding was not her strong point, had come to 
believe in it, the more readily because she was uneasily conscious 
that her own family was inferior to the Morrices in birth and 
breeding. 

Miss Drake was valuable to her employer mostly for her 
conversation, since the evenings spent tete-a-teU with her 
were frequent, long, and dull. It was Miss Drake's duty to 
discover safe topics, to keep the ball rolling ; to admire, exclaim 
and agree, after just sufficient demur to afford a passing shade 
of interest. 

When the conversation degenerated into argument, Mrs. 
Morrice was rather pleased, for flat contradiction was a 
weapon within her powers, and it would have been strange 
indeed if the owner of ten thousand a year had not felt justified 
in using it ; whilst contradiction utterly worsted Miss Drake, 
and enabled Mrs. Morrice to realize, with astonishment, the 
joyful thrill of intellectual superiority. 

She sometimes spoke kindUiy to her relatives of Miss Drake, 
expressing the benevolent hope that the companion was putting 
by her salary, since she could have next to no occasion to use 
it. It was not, perhaps, the fault of Mrs. Morrice that her 
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Telatiyes nnanimously asanred her that her liberality towards bo 
Qseless and old-fashioned a creatnre was quite nnpreoedented. 
On the other hand, it would be doing Mrs. Morrice less than 
justice to refrain from noting that Hiss Drake was equally 
loud in her praises of her employer's generosity to her family, 
and frequently urged her to be less liberal and more exacting ; 
oddly unaware of insincerity, and imagining, poor lady, that 
she was thus conscientiously fulfilling her duty and earning 
her salary, by trying to please her employer and silencing the 
dictates of a heart that was neither unkind nor ungenerous. 

No gift could be too small or too shabby for Miss Drake to 
wonder at and admire ; no contribution too mean to evoke her 
applause. 

The misfortune was that Mrs. Morrice believed both 
parties, and was continually inclined to suspect herself of 
lavishness, measuring her own requirements and those of other 
people in exact proportion to their respective incomes, rather 
than attempting to suit her gifts to her means. 

She lived entirely in London, and, apart from the constant 
attentions of her own family, and the frequent visits of her 
sister-in law, the society of her doctor, her clergyman, and her 
solicitor sufficed her. 

Selfish adoration of her son, jealous awe of her daughter's 
social position, and anxiety for her own health, were the three 
sensations generally predominant in her mind. The two 
former feelings were occasionally varied by her annoyance at 
the ill-humour of the one and the indifference exhibited by 
the other of her children; but her interest in her own 
symptoms n^ver failed. 

The doctor's personality frequently changed ; since it 
required almost superhuman tact to fill the post of Mrs. 
Morrice's medical adviser. Her aUments required careful 
searching, liberal dieting, and unlimited sympathy. Her 
latest physician, however, showed great promise, and Mrs. 
Morrice for a moment cotdd talk of no one else. 

" I must ask my new doctor to dinner. He has never yet 
dined here,** she remarked pompously to Miss Drake. 

'' Fancy that ! '* cried Miss Drake, with great animation. 
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" He seemed to me extraordinarily derer. The way he 
located those little wandering pains which have troubled me 
recently quite astonished me ; accustomed as I am to Dr. 
Smith's slipshod, n^ligent ways.*' 

*' Negligent indeed he was," said Miss Drake. 

*^ I wish. Miss Drake, you would not echo me like a poll- 
parrot." 

" My dear Mrs. Morrice " 

'* I am not your dear Mrs. Morrice." 

^' How amusing you are 1 But, joking apart, he seems to 
be a gifted young man." 

*' He will soon be at the head of his profession, if brains 
can do it," said Mrs. Morrice, emphatically. 

" Unfortunately, brains count for very little without good 
luck," sighed Miss Drake. 

** You think lightly of brains because you don't happen to 
possess them," said Mrs. Morrice, with a satisfied laugh. She 
imagined that her companion's sickly smile at this pleasantry 
really denoted amusement. " But I can tell you, Miss Drake, 
that he discovered in one moment that my heart had been 
allowed to become seriously affected, no doubt through 
Smith's criminal neglect* I knew by instinct that it was my 
heart which was the seat of the mischief, though Smith 
insisted otherwise." 

" An uncle of mine, who suffered from fatty degenera- 
tion " 

But Mrs. Morrice did not hire her companion in order to 
listen to her reminiscences, but rather that her own might be 
sure of respectful attention. 

**' I am sorry I have no time to hear a catalogue of your 
uncle's symptoms," she interrupted, with the direct rudeness 
she mistook for dignity, <' but I must ask you to ring for 
Parker, to bring my things to me here. I am ordered to avoid 
stairs, and the carriage is due in ten minutes. Bless me, can 
that be a visitor at this hour ? " 

Miss Pkilipotte Morrice was, at tiiis juncture, ceiemoni- 
ously announced by the butler, who stood in great awe of her 
overpowering personality. She rustled into the room, with her 
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tunal stateliness, now enhanced by the long train of her 
Sondaj black silk gown. Miss Philipotte did not trouble to 
follow the Yagariea of faahion too closely ; she considered 
herself bom to be a leader, and not an imitator of other 
people, and wore a long train npon state occasions and for 
going to chnrch, and a short one at other times, to soit her 
own dignity or convenience. Her height, her grand politeness, 
and her presence of mind invariably disconcerted Mrs. Morrioe 
afresh whenever they met. 

liin Philipotte stooped with gradoos condesccDsion, and 
tonched the florid cheek with her pnrsed-np lips. 

** I fear I am calling too early. Yon drive at this hour, 
I believe ? '* she said, as thoi^h she were but imperfectly 
acquainted with her sister-in-law's habits. 

She then acknowledged the presence of Miss Drake by a 
movement intended for a compromise between an old-fashioned 
cnrtsey and a new-fangled bow. 

*' If Miss Morrice is driving with me to-day, I shan't want 
yon, Miss Drake,'' said Mrs. Morrice. 

*^ Pray do not put Miss Drake abont on my account, Susan," 
said MisB Philipotte, seating herself. *^ I 'should not have spirits 
to drive to-day. I should not care to be seen driving to-day. 
I only came quietly round, with my veil down, in order that 
you might hukv the news from one of the family instead of 
seeing it suddenly in the newspapers ; knowing, my dear 
Susan, that your heart is weak." 

Her dear Susan's mottled cheeks really lost colour at these 
words, and Miss Philipotte, who did not lack kindness of heart, 
produced and administered her own smelling-bottle, whilst 
Miss Drake flew for the salts. 

" Oliver — ^Adelaide " faltered Mrs. Morrice, waving away 

these offered remedies rather resentfully. 

''Dear me, sister, there are other people in the world 
besides your son and daughter. It is the death of the head of 
our family that I came to announce to you. Our grand-uncle, 
David Morrice, of Oaitle Bnlch. I am in mourning for him, 
as you see. Luckily, I had some mourning by me, or I could 
not very well have come heire to see you at all." 
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'* David Morrice of Oastle Balch/' repeated Mrs. Morrioe, 
in bewilderment. *' I never heard of him." 

*' It was never our habit to boast of onr great connections, 
sister/' said Miss Philipotte, with some emphasis. '* And my 
poor brother Lewis cared very little about snch things. I do 
not suppose it ever entered his head to mention his uncle at 
all. The distance to Castle Bulch is great, and we did not 
visit. No, I may say,'' said Miss Philipotte, thoughtfully, and 
certainly with perfect truth, '^ that we never visited." 

The surprise of Mrs. Morrice was too great even for ejacu- 
lations, and fulfilled her sister-in-law's happiest anticipations. 

*'0f course, David inherits," said Miss Philipotte, with 
nonchalance, " and, as I understand, the property is not en- 
tailed. It is free to be disposed of as my brother chooses. He 
may many, of course. I will not take it upon myself to say 
that David will not marry. He is still in the prime of life." 

" I should not think that he was a marrying man," said 
Mrs. Morrice, almost meekly. 

" Perhaps not, sister. In which case he would be able to 
think of his nephews and nieces. Tour Oliver is sou of the 
next brother, that cannot be denied ; but, to my mind, the 
children of my poor brother Owen have a better claim. They 
are so totally unprovided for, poor things." 

^' Certainly, my boy has first claim, as you say," said Mrs. 
Morrice, in somewhat ruffled tones. *^ And as for being un- 
provided for, I have kept Owen's children all their lives, as 
one might say, and paid their school bill only the other day." 

"You are always so generous, dear Susan. I hope my 
nieces will never forget what they owe you. Their position 
will be much changed now, no doubt. They must be old 
enough to leave school ? " 

'* Anne is eighteen or nineteen, and the little one a year 
or two younger, I beUeve — sixteen or thereabouts," said Mrs. 
Morrice, in subdued tones. " I have been intending to consult 
you about their future, Philipotte ; it seemed to me unadvis- 
able for some reasons to bring them here." 

<* Forgive me for interrupting you, my dear Susan," said 
Miss Morrice, with an expr^sive glance to¥rards Miss Drake ; 
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** bat, after all, since jou are kind enough to wish me, I will 
drive out with yon. If yon will dress dark it will not so mnch 
matter my being seen with yon — if yon are not actually in 
colours. We oonld then talk as we go.'* 

** Miss Drake, tell Parker to bring me down my grey dnst- 
cloak, and my white lace bonnet with the manve osprey,*' said 
Mrs. Morrice, mnch flustered. 

*< Miss Drake is so very tactless," said Miss Philipotte, in 
melancholy tones ; '* it makes communications to yon on family 
matters terribly awkward, sister, her always being on the qui 
Vive like this." 

"I'm sure, PhUipotte, I gave her a look which plainly 
asked her to leave the room, the moment you entered. But 
she wotdd not see me. She is so inquisitive," said Mrs. Lewis, 
gladly reverting to her favourite grievance. ''My head is 
aching with her gabble. I notice she never takes any interest 
in what the doctor says of my heart ; always trying to thrust 
in pointless anecdotes about her odious relations and their 
discuses. Poor thing, she is quite wrapt up in herself." 

" I wonder you put up with her, Susan, though you are so 
very good-natured," said Miss Philipotte, who was inclined to 
hold her sister-in-bw in high favour at this interesting 
moment, and desired to keep her in good humour, since she 
had a great deal more to say on the subject of Mr. David's 
inheritance. '' However, if yon felt inclined at any time to 
pension her o£F, I dare say I shall find plenty of cottages on 
my brother's estate that would suit." 

'' It is a large property, then ? " gasped Mrs. Morrice. 

"A large property, sister? I have told yon it is the 
family property," said Miss Philipotte, in the high key that 
silences questioning. '*The Castle would naturally be sur- 
rounded by a bnded estate of the usual size." 

'* I hope there will be money enough to keep it up with, 
PhiUpotte," said Mrs. Morrice, uneasily. 

'' David could not give me the exact extent of the rent- 
roll," Eaid Miss Philipotte, tossing her head, '' though I did 
enquire. He values money so very little compared to the old 
family acres and the old name. Besides, he has hardly had 

.n 
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time to go into particulars. Our poor Uncle David is bat just 
buried." 

*^ Whereabouts did you say the place was ? *' 

"Dear me, sister, I cannot understand you. How very 
odd you can sometimes be I Did yon not hear me say it was 
the family property ? ** cried Miss Philipotte, shrilly raising 
her voice. " Your memory must be failing you, Susan, it 
must indeed. Where should it be but in Wales — ^that is, on the 
borders of Wales ? I have told you a thousand times that we 
are descended from Yreichfras, Earl of Hereford, one of 
King Arthur*8 " 

" To be sure you have,*' said Mrs. Morrice, hastily, *' but 
I never knew exactly where his estate was situated, for all 
that." 

" I think, Mrs. Lewis, you can hardly have realized the 
great antiquity of the race from which your husband sprang," 
said Miss Philipotte, in offended tones, " or yon would scarcely 
forget that the whole of three shires belonged to our ancestors. 
Estate, indeed I These paltry modem divisions of landed 
property were not understood in our day, sister." 

Mrs. Lewis was by this time too much bewildered to realize 
anything beyond the fact that her maid had brought her 
carriage-wraps, and that her sister-in-law had suddenly become 
yet more completely her superior. 

With a confused notion that Miss Philipotte had somehow 
risen in rank, she meekly followed the tall commanding figure 
down her own staircase, and invited her to occupy the right- 
hand corner of the barouche ; which invitation Miss Phili- 
potte, after the proper protests had been made, was nothing 
loth to accept. Thus the two ladies drove away together in 
great amity ; the one full of curiosity for further details, and 
the other asking nothing better than to supply them as fast as 
they could be imagined or invented. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The sun was trying to disperse the dewy mists of early mom* 
ing, and the foliage was heavy with the rain of the preyiona 
night, when Mr. David Morrice stepped ont npon the little 
terrace of the Gwydd, after his meagre breakfast, and inhaled 
with delight the fresh air of the sninmer day. 

The philosopher shook his head distressfully over the roses, 
scattered and beaten down by the copions drenching which 
had succeeded a violent nocturnal thunderstorm. 

Presently he passed through the doorway in the mighty 
rampart which backed up the higher level of the kitchen- 
garden, and mounted the worn steps within, holding his shabby 
dressing-gown up in one hand, and picking his way gingerly 
over the wet paths in his worn black shoes. 

He stepped across the box edging of the strawberry-bed on 
to the soaked straw whereon rested the heavy red heads of the 
fruit ; the clinging, dripping net had become partially fastened 
down with bindweed during the neglect of the garden, but 
Mr. David was not to be deterred from his first effort at 
gardening by any such trifle. He used considerable force to 
detach the net, and in the recoil covered himself with a shower 
of sparkling rain-drops. 

He turned up his cuffs heroically, and brushed aside the 
leaves to reveal bunches of green and yellow berries, some 
faintly blushing, others untouched by the gentle influence of 
the sunshine, modestly hiding beneath their scarlet and swelling 
brethren. 

Next to the strawberries was the asparagus-bed, where 
the feathery branches, run to seed, stood stiffly erect like a 
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miniatare foreBt, grey with heavy moisture, and dropping tiny 
showers upon the moist earth ; bat the sun was rapidly gain- 
ing power, and would soon dry the pbnts among which Mr. 
David was happily groping, oblivions of approaching footsteps. 

He quite started when he presently beheld a woman regard- 
ing him over the tops of the asparagus, and looked from her 
to the leaf of strawberries he held in his hand with a guilty 
blush of embarrassment, as though he had been unexpectedly 
convicted of levity and greed combined. 

The woman had a good-looking face, rather frightened 
blue eyes, red cheeks, and a fine, comely person. 

**My name*s Emma Upoott, zur," she said. *'Gude I 
speak tu yn ? '* 

*' Certainly, by all means,*' said Mr. David, in rather a 
flurried tone, making his way out of the strawberry-bed. '* I 
can give you five'minutes before I return to the house.*' 

^'Yive minutes is a shart time. I niver cude bite my 
words, zur ; thejf got tu come. I'm no seholard like yu tu 
zay arl I got tu zay in a breath. I've a long tongue, zur, tu 
tell 'ee the trutL And 'tis my bye ^Hbat sent me." 

" Oh aye, your boy ! " said Mr. David. " To be sure, poor 
fellow 1 " 

** My Carney du be thinking on nart else. He comes home 
yesternight, an', ^Mother,' he zays — 'mother, the old gentle- 
man down tn the Owydd,' he zays, ' is trying far tu cuke for 
hisself — ^*ti8 a zight tu be zeen — ^wi' a buke in one hand and a 
zaisepan in t'other.' " 

It gave Mr. David a curious little pang to hear himself 
«thus unceremoniously dubbed, to his very face, an old gentle- 
man — ^his cockney servant had been less ontqx)ken ; but he 
recollected the youth of ComeliuB, and smiled indulgently. 

*' I walked down to the village yesterday to try and get a 
charwoman," he said, in guilty apology for the supper he had 
managed to spoil on the previous night. ''It seemed there i 
was no one available at the moment. I shall try again 
to-morrow, or perhaps walk down to the inn for a meal 
now and then. I shall make myself very comfortable here in 
time" 
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" He bid me ran to my hardest this maming — *tia bat a 
Btip— and tell *ee that I*m ready tn coke and da far 'ee if ya 
wilL I've lived tn a gintlemin's zorvioe befar now. 1*11 come 
early, and git arl cleaning and that done, and git back ta my 
place wi*oat tronbling yn nart abont it.*' 

"Ton are Yery obliging,*' said Mr. David, hesitating. 
** Then yon are the mother of Oomelios ? " 

" WeU, I carl him Carney." 

** An nnnsnal name." 

** I choae it aune ways as osoal," she! said simply. ** Slept 
wi' the Bible nnder my pillow, and opened it sadden in the 
maming, and take the first man's name I come tn. lis arl- 
ways becoi the way in oar vambly." 

** Dear me 1 " said Mr. David. ** And yon live in a cottage 
belonging to me ? " 

** Ah, tis a vine cottage 1 Arl rains. Most volk wade 
be scared ta dwell there along wi' the owlses and the batses." 

** Tat, tat, yoa are welcome to leave it» my good woman, 
if it does not salt yoa," said the new landlord, rather dis- 
pleased. 

** Leave it, zar I Now I done np the place so nice, and 
my Carney got the garden in snch vine order I " 

** Well, well, then yoa are welcome to stay. And if yoa 
are obliging enoagh to andertake a little— er — ^hoasekeeping 
for me, why, I am in need of a charwoman for the moment, 
and I make no donbt yoa will salt me capitally. What wages 
woald yoa ask ? " 

** Well, I've no want of yonr money, zar," said iKrs. Upcott. 
*' Yonll be paying my Carney if he works foi yn. Bnt if zo 
be as yn wade tempt him on like wi' a bit of bake-leamingii 
as waden't cost yn nothing, I'd cake and da for yoa wi'oat a 
word aboat wages. A bargain's a bargain, zar, and I^m an 
honest woman. The parson he da think a zight o' my Carney 
for his f ntebarl and cricket ; bat 'tis not they, nar yet odd 
jobs, as wade keep my bye from growing restless as a bit of 
learning wade. His heart 'tis in his bakes, zar." 

'* So I see, poor fellow, and in his work, too, I think," said 
Mr. David. '' Bat I have already agreed to give him any little 
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help in my power over his Btndies, so that is settled." Then, 
as she stiU Imgered, '' Is that all ? " 

'* Is that arl ? Why, zar, I ain't begun. Ya a vilosopher, 
as my Carney du tell, and can't stand still to hear a body zay 
a word. A vine vilosopher I " 

Mr. David looked around him in despair, and, seeing no 
way of escape, seated himself on a moss-grown stone. 

*^ If it's anything important," he said, *' I am willing to 
listen." 

** Now you're tarldng sense," said Emma XTpoott, sooth- 
ingly. *^ Of carse 'tis impartant, ar I shudn't ha' troubled 'ee. 
The vact be, I want yu to take an interest in my Carney, poor 
bye ; you living where yu be, and he being what he is." The 
ruddy colour deepened in her face, but her blue eyes, beneath 
thick white fringes, never faltered in their half-frightened, 
half-defiant gaze, and her smile was at once coaxing and 
deprecating. ^* There now," she said, *'zee how difficult it 
is far me tu tell 'ee after arl this time ; an' yu an old gentle- 
man as might be my vather I " 

" I'm afraid I don't follow you," said Mr. David, a little 
stiffly. 

" The vact be, zur," said Emma XJpcott, *^ var tu cat a 
long stary shart, — ^my Carney's the zun of a gentleman." 

" Dear, dear ! " said Mr. David, confused but interested. 

Emma XJpcott threw her apron over her head, and began 
lo weep facile tears. 

" My good woman," said Mr. David, much alarmed, ^' pray 
4on't give way like this. There's nothing to cry about, 
surely ? " 

**I'm afraid yu'U be casting up scam tu me," sobbed 
Emma. 

''No, no," said poor Mr. Morrice, flushing all over his 
delicate elderly face, as a dim inkling of her meaning began 
to reach his understanding. 

Compassionate of her grief, he was searching for words to 
console her, when she withdrew her apron, and confronted 
him with red cheeks and unexpected vigour. 

'' But I was a match vor un," said Emma, with blue eyes 
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through her tears. *' Ah, I was, zor. The vact be, 
Kor " — she dropped the white fringed eyelids, and shed a few 
more tears — *^ I had a — a bit of a misf artnne, like many another 
befar me, along of being a vnlish maid, and listening tn a 
gentleman. Bnt I never let nn alone till I was an honest 
woman again wi* marriage lines tn show, so doantee be think- 
ing art against me, sar. I gave 'ee a lesson. My Gamey*s 
no carl tn be ashamed on his mother, snr." Her voice raised 
itself into the shrill and threatening tones of the habitual 
scold. 

"Pray be calm,*^ said Mr. David, uneasily. "These — 
these details are unnecessary. I do not doubt anything you 
say. Oomelius is the son of a goitleman. Yes, yes." 

" A vine gentleman — playing the vule wi' a dairymaid I '* 
retorted the outspoken Eomia, swiftly. " He*s no carl tu be 
proud on his vather, as I tells him, and as I tells arl the world. 
I only waited tn be able tu carl myself an honest woman befar 
I went home, down Tamton ways, and there my bye was 
bam." 

" Then you left your — ^your husband ? " said Mr. David, 
hesitating. 

Emma tossed her head ; her red cheeks flamed and her 
blue eyes flashed. 

" Lard, I wasn't going to shame my vine gentleman, and 
me a daLr^naid. I told 'un he wuden't never be troubled wi* 
me no mar. He gave me vive hundred pound. Arl he had 
in the world, poor bye. Lard, he was skeared his papa wude 
git tu hear on't. A vine taking there'd a bin in the vambly. 
Nineteen year old and as like my Carney as tu peas, only not 
zo vair. The lard forbid my bye ever claps eyes on his vathv , 
var they'd know each other tn once." 

" He was a scoundrel, whoever he was," said Mr. David, 
warmly. 

"Nay, he wam't no scoundrel, poor lad," said Eumia, 
evasively. " He was a vine vellar." 

"Does Oomelius, then, not know " 

" He doesn't know who 'twas," said Enmia, with a smile 
n which cunning and simplicity were curiously mingled. 
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^' IVe take on my maiden name. I told the lad I wnden^t git 
he into trouble ; and into trouble he would have got if I*d 
been blazing his name abrard. I niyer heard nart of the 
vambly since but whin a vellow-zurvant wrote and telled me 
about his brother^s wedding. And she be married and gone 
tu Australia now. Oh, I can keep a secret far arl my loi^ 
tongue, an* I promised, and I've kep my word. I've heard 
nart about the lad, nar he knows nart about me. An' I*ve 
scratched the name arf my lines, and wrote a gmileman far arl 
the world tu zee." 

**But what is the good of that? The name is in the 
register." 

** Eh, but where ? " said Emma, triumphantly. '' Lard, 
zur, I baint a vule. Scratched out place along wi' the name 
on my lines. 'Twam't no business of my volk what's name 
was, zo long as I had my lines var tu show. Lard, he never 
wude a known what tu du wi' a wife o' my zart. I baint 
no scholard, nar yit genteel. I'd a shuke arl over tu go 
into the drawing-room, let alone zit down alongside of his 
mamma." 

She broke from tears into subdued laughter at the thought. 

*<I wish my bye had vavoured my vambly," she said. 
" He'd a bin a zight better-looking. But he tuke nart arf me 
but colouring." Her motherly pride was scarcely concealed 
by the affected contempt of her tone ; it shone in her face 
and rang in her voice. ^^An overgrown hulk he be, wi' a 
beak like a hark, as like my young gentleman's papa as never 
was. Lard, if the ole man cude zee him, he'd go clean rampin' 
mazed : he'd be that terrified at the libeness, though he were 
turble pock-marked, and my bye's got a dean skin." 

<* And you brought him here to avoid all chance of meet- 
ing his family," said Mr. David, rising. 

Emma cast a quick suspicious glance at him. ^' 'Twas my 
vella-zurvant telled me of this year place ; her comed from 
these parts," she said cautiously. " Yather, he was arlways at 
me var to git my bye acknowledged, and they did nart but 
quarrel over my money, an' 'twas arl a rummage like. Zays I, 
'tis the last yu'U zee of me an' my vive hundred pounds, and 
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I gied them arl the go-bye, and they was proper zold. Bat 
there, vather, 'e got married again, and I wasn't one ta putt 
np wi* no mother-in-lars." 

She drew nearer, and again the tears shone in her blue 
eyes. 

**Bnt I can't abide tn cross my bye in bis vancy vor 
learning, snr. Tis in his blood tn wish tn be better than my 
volk. 'Taint his farlt, poor bye, bnt his mother's, that he's 
no snn of a honest Somersetsheer lad." 

" Poor fellow," said Mr. David, very kindly. " WeU, well, 
I wiU do my best so far as lies in my power, bnt " 

^ Thank yn kindly, zor, an' far listening. The best way 
tn get rid on a woman, snr, is to let her have her zay ont. 
Yn'Q not gain nothing by intermpting. Zo a vilosopher yn 
be, znre enough. Now, I'm tn yonr znrvice, znr ; yn can lake 
tn ynre bakes, an' leave the house ta me." 

** Until my sister comes down," said Mr. David, anxioosly. 
*' She, of course, will make her own arrangements." 

*' A zister I and his shirt a zight to be seen, wi' arl the 
buttons gone," muttered Emma to herself. " And when might 
she be coming ? " 

^ ** Well, I should like to get the place into some order first, 
if possible." 

** She'll be bringing a zorvant. Yu baint the zame zart as 
ole Davy, zur. Shell be a fine lady, I make no doubt." 

*^ Not at all — that is to say, it depends what yon mean," 
said poor Mr. David. 

^ Ole Davy was nart but a vanning body ; I told Carney 
for zertain zure you'd be a gentleman, when I zeed your name 
on the paper." 

"What paper?" 

" Lard, how shude I recollect," said Emma, reddening ; 
" 'twas a while ago. Ole Davy found yure name in the list 
of volk at a grand wedding, zure enough. 'Tis arl gone 
by, and him in his grave as was zo pleased tn think of 
another Davy Monice in the world beside himself. When 
might your sister be coming, zur ? And who will she bring 
along ? " 
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*^ She has an old servBiit, who haa been with her nearly 
forty yearsy'' said Mr. David. 

" 'Tis the zart I like. I'm not one ta hold wi* chopping 
an* changing. 1*11 git on wi* an honest woman, znr. Lard, if 
I*d a known a lady was coming I'd not a made zo free. Bnt 
vor Bure, a ziater baint a wife, and ya'll not be telling her arl I 
told yn on, znr ? " 

<< Most certainly not,'' said Mr. David, emphatically. 

*^ I don't zay I won't tell her myself, bnt that's another 
matter," said Emma. *' I'm an honest woman, and I got no 
zecrets as I'm ashamed on." 

She cnrtseyed, and walked away muttering to herself, 
** Lard's sake ; cnking an' cleaning an' arl, an' a zister coming 
to stay I " 

When Mr. Morrice presently essayed to re-enter his dwelling, 
sounds came therefrom that made him thankful to return 
quietly to a chair on the terrace, with his book in his 
hand. 

Emma Upcott was putting his house to rights. 

She brought him out some luncheon at noon, spreading it 
on the rustic table with some ceremony, and giving him 
meanwhile a voluble account of the battle she was wagii^ with 
the dirt and neglect of weeks. 

Mr. Morrice ate the lunch thankfully, but after a single 
glance through his study windows at the disorder within, he 
thought it prudent to avoid the immediate vicinity of his new 
housekeeper, and walked away to explore the farthest comers 
of his new estate, and to rest and read in the shade of his own 
woods. 

Towards evening he returned, and found Emma Upcott 
standing in the doorway between the stone pillars, shading her 
heated face with a red, toil-stained hand. 

''Why, there yu be at last. I thart yu'd gied me the 
slip," she said in a good-humoured, coaxing voice. ''I've 
putt your zupper ready for yu, an' got the house a bit straight 
tu begin fr^. Maming-times I'll be here and git your 
breakfast, and put the place tu rights, and be gone again 
befar yu wake. Tu won't be troubled wi' me, zur. And till 
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the lady comes I'll dn your marketing along wi' my own, for 
I zee yn*re no mar vit var *t than the babe nnbam, a gentle- 
man like ya. Yn won't lose by it, znr, neither, var I'm an 
honest woman." 

She went through the doorway in the high stone wall which 
shut off the Oastell and the terrace garden from the woods above, 
and climbed np the steep forest paths to her own nest, sighing 
a little, partly with physical weariness, partly with relief at 
the amount of work done. She was not troubled at all with 
reflections on the gloominess of the wood, nor the loneliness 
of the gully — full of ruins, and peopled with ghosts of the 
past. 

She had no idea that she was walking past Roman remains 
that would have rejoiced the discerning antiquary, and she 
*' dratted " the ground ivy which ran riot over the moist black 
earth and rocky ridges, and caught her stumbling feet in this 
uncleared and little-used path. 

The ruin which she inhabited stood well above the Gastell, 
and had perhaps been a prosperous farmhouse a century or two 
ago, and a monastery earlier yet ; now it was roughly patched 
up into some semblance of a labouring man's cottage. 

But as she arrived at the little clearing wherein her dwelling 
stood, there came into her ruddy face and blue eyes the half- 
tender, half-impatient expression of motherhood ; proud, yet 
prone to chide. 

Cornelius was sitting upon the top comer-stone of the rude 
uneven stair which led from the woodland way to the plot of 
garden before his mother's door. He held a book close to his 
eyes to catch the light that filtered through the foliage of the 
tall trees around, and he was too much absorbed to hear or to 
note her approach. 

Guarding the steep flight of worn stone steps, a mighty yew 
on either side bore dumb witness to the age of the building. 
The gnarled dwarf trunks rose from a thick carpet of the brown 
soft sheddings of many seasons. The sombre foliage cast a 
perpetual gloom upon the underwood beneath the little shelf 
of garden ; but upon it order and neatness prevailed, and the 
last gleams of sunlight caught the downward slope of tree-tops, 
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reddened the tnmkB of the firs, and brightened the open space 
on the monntain-fiide. 

A big free-flowering Olory rosebush was naQed against the 
ruin, and before it was spread a little cottage garden gay with 
perennial blossoms. 

Behind this stone-tiled cot, in the very heart of tiie woods, 
the fallen outbuildings lay in heaps ; rough blocks of sandstone 
and quartz, and half-perished mortar, overgrown with green 
moss, almost buried in nettles, and guarded by tall pink fox- 
gloves: 

The mighty round of the cider-mill, and the weather-polished 
stone troughs, were tumbled uselessly among the springing 
ferns ; wild rabbits ran over them, and birds perched on the 
rims, drank out of the hollows, and built their nests in the 
loopholes of the ruins above, for the occupanto of the cottage 
were too busy, or too tender-hearted, to grudge them their 
share of shelter. 

*' What a bye yu be far reading, Carney,*' said his mother, 
reproachfully. 

** I only waited to hear how you got on with the old 
gentleman,** said Cornelius, putting down his book, *^to be 
gone to cricket-practice. I Ve heard the sounds of the knocks 
echoing up the valley this long time.*' 

*^ 'Twas in a turble muck down yonder,** said Emma. '' A 
vine vule the old gentleman du be. But they scholards never 
dn see nart outside of a printed book. I pray the day mayn*t 
come far yu tu be so vamous a vule as the ole man, Carney. 
*Tis a lesson far *ee ; reading double Dutch won*t never keep 
a gude rufe over *s yead, nar git him a gude wife, 1*11 warrant 
un. Tis well far he that he*s got into gude hands. If ony 
o* they Welshers had got hold tu he, there wuden*t be a stick 
left tu his wudes, nar a rute tu his garden.** 

'^Tou*ve a deal too much to say about they Welshers, 
mother," said Cornelius, in rather a surly tone. " 1*11 have no 
word spoken against them before me. I've found good friends 
among them, and so have you.** 

" I*m saying nart aginst them,** said Euama. ^* I telled 
him yu was friends with the parson. A vine parson ! mar full 
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of spart than doctrine ; wi' a long vamblj behind him, ta, and 
a tarking gibberish twice a month, which I^ll never believe can 
please the Arlmighty zo gnde 's plain English like he^s accus- 
tomed tn." 

The village was over the border, though the Owydd was not, 
and the services in the parish church were bi-lingual. 

"I telled the old master I wnde be pleased tn du for 
*nn if he tart yn tu be content tu bide tn home. Twude 
ha* served yu out well if I'd tuke and told on arl your wilful 
ways.*' 

Her heart was yearning over her son, but habit and up- 
bringing were too strong to enable her to refrain from the 
scolding voice and angry looks, which the rustic mind seldom 
disassociates from parental authority. 

Cornelius dipped his book into his pocket, and rose from 
his low seat. He towered over his mother, though she was a 
tall woman. 

*^ I'll be bound there was little you didn't tell him, mother, 
once your tongue began to wag," he said calmly. 

" I got no secrets but one," said Emma, with red cheeks ; 
** and I don't care who knows I'm an honest woman. An' 
what's the gude of me telling 'em arl you're a gentlemen's znn, 
and yu putting me to shame wi' your carpentering and odd 
jobs, taking a shilling here and a half-crown there ; when yon 
might be sitting tn your own fireside, wi' nart tn du but tn 
tend the garden and drive the pony tn market wi' the best of 
'nn. Eh, there yon stand, and never a word, though I went 
clean rampin' nu^ed befar 'ee." 

" Where's the use of words, mother ? " said her son, serenely. 
'* You know my mind, and I know yours." 

''And yu'll never git the words yu da want from me," 
said Emma, in more subdued tones. 

'' But I get a many that I don't want," Cornelius said, with 
a halfnimile. 

She watched him striding away down the clearing, through 
the brambles and brushwood ; her blue eyes were shining, and 
her ruddy mottled cheeks still burning with excitement, though 
there was far more admiration than anger in her gaze. 
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Then she soddenlj threw her apron over her head and began 
to cry. 

** My poor bye,** she sobbed. " I arhnost wiaht I'd told 
and a done wi* it long ago, bef ar he grew up to be so masterf nl. 
Bat the lard knows what a wnde da if I take an* let on nart 
aboat it now ; wi* the ole gentleman as Davy Morrice's will has 
fetched from the ends of the arth tn help him.*' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Whsn Mr. Owen Morrice appointed his sister-in-law and 
constant benefactress to be the guardian of his motherless 
danghteiB, he thoaght of her as a kind, vnlgar, rich woman, 
who would be certain to adopt them and give them a com- 
fortable home. 

Of the mixture of good nature and selfishness, weakness 
and meanness, to be f onnd in her character, he had very little 
idea, since he was scarcely acquainted with her personally 
at all. 

Had he dreamt that her first proceeding after his decease 
would be to rid herself of all responsibility as cheaply as 
possible, by placing the two girls, through the agency of 
strangers, at a second-rate school in the Belgian town where 
he died, he would certainly have chosen rather to confide 
Anne and Lilias to the care of Miss Philipotte. Her generosity 
would not have grudged the charge, though her means could 
ill have sustained it ; while her love of importance and of her 
family would have been deeply gratified by such a mark of 
confidence. 

Anne Morrice, the elder of the two girls, had been her 
father^s housekeeper, confidante, and right hand, ever since 
her mother's death ; Lilias, his jdayf ellow and favourite. The 
trio had led a wandering, somewhat Bohemian life, moving 
from one foreign town to another, partly in search of amuse- 
ment, partly of cheap living. 

Owen Morrice always found it impossible to live within 
the allowance bestowed by Mrs. Lewis. He could not keep 
out of debt, and wrote frequent and eloquent appeals to hiis 
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family for assistance whenever his extravagance crippled him, 
or his good fortune at cards deserted hiuL 

His daughter Anne was thrifty and managing in ^Tain. 
She made and mended her father^s shirts and her own and 
her sister^s clothes ; she cooked, marketed, and contrived. The 
uncertainty and anxiety of their roving life made her wise and 
grave beyond her years. 

But the roving life had been a very gay and pleasant one 
to little Lilias, to whom food and clothes came as naturally 
as to the birds of the air, and who troubled her head very 
little over money matters. Her father and sister united in 
sheltering and petting her ; and of the care for the future 
which sometimes tormented Mr. Lewis, and caused poor Anne 
an anxiety unsuited to her age, Lilias was happily unconscious. 

Her father was very proud of his younger child ; he 
admired her delicate features, her fine dark eyes and eyebrows^ 
and boasted that she was a true Morrice ; Anne admired 
Lilias not less enthusiastically. 

And yet it was Anne who was the beauty in most people's 
eyes, and not the little pale »pir%tuelh sister, who possessed 
the charm and vivacity that her elder lacked. 

Anne had large blue eyes, a straight nose, and that clear 
red and white complexion which often accompanies red-brown 
hair. Her skin was remarkably fair, her mouth very well shaped, 
and her teeth white and even. Had she possessed a quarter 
of her sister^s animation, she might really have been called 
beautiful ; but as it was, she was too serious, her face had too 
little expression. Strangers admired her greatly ; those who 
knew her pronounced her dull, and to her father and sister 
she was so entirely useful that the thought that she was 
also ornamental hardly occurred to them. She was just Anne, 
who must set every tangle straight, mend everything that was 
broken, attend to the tninage^ and pack the luggage. Mr. 
Owen looked out the trains for their frequent moves, and 
smOed indulgently at his daughter's ignorance of time-tables ; 
whilst she regarded a mystery that five minutes* explanation 
would have made clear to her, with simple awe, and thus 
fully respected her father's mental superiority. Lilias loved 
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her sister dearly, but Mr. Owen was impatient of any one who 
did not amnae him ; though he was willing to allow that 
Anne was a goo^ girl, and that he did not know what he 
Bhonld do without her. 

After snch complete independence, and snch a responsible 
position aa she had occupied eyer since she was twelve years 
old, to be sent to school at sixteen could not but be felt as a 
mortification. Anne submitted patiently for the sake of her 
little sister, whose abilities she felt could thus best be culti- 
vated. But when she discovered the cheapness of the school, 
the class of girl with whom she and Lilias must perforce 
associate, the hardships of the life, especially in winter, and 
the wretched quality of the food and accommodation, she was 
roused to indignation. She wrote to remonstrate with her 
guardian. She pointed out that Lilias was delicate, and had 
been accustomed to care and attention which it was impossible 
she could here obtain. 

Mrs. Lewis's reply exhibited more of her narrowness of 
mind and coldness of heart than she intended. There was 
much truth when she declared that the penniless condition in 
which the sisters had been left by their father did not justify 
them in expecting to be placed at an expensive school ; but 
the unsympathetic tone of the letter could never be forgotten. 
Anne addressed no more complaints to her aunt, but the 
sisters naturally imbibed a certain prejudice against their 
benefactress, which was increased when they learnt that they 
were not to be invited home for the holidays. 

However, though the school might be deficient in the 
luxuries, and even in the necessaries of life, it was certainly 
not destitute of plenty of food for the mind. 

Anne's common sense counselled her to take every 
advantage of the opportunities afforded her for fitting herself 
to earn her own living. She brooded over many schemes for 
making a fortune, discharging her obligations to her aunt, 
and giving litUe Lilias every desire of her heart. But her 
dreams seemed destined to come to nothing, so far as her 
powers of assimilating knowledge were concerned. 

The thrifty and notable housewife, the thoughtful economist 
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and exoellent guardiaa of her f ather^s comfort and her littte 
sister's health, was pronounced to be hopelessly stupid in 
school. Whether she lost herself in dreams, or whether she 
gave her whole bewildered attention to her studies, the result 
seemed to be much the same ; she was generally at the bottom 
of every class, and had the mortification of seeing girls far 
younger than herself pass her at her lessons every day. 

The only compensation for her disappointment was the 
success of little Lilias; who, though often ill, and always 
delicate, learnt so easily that die was at the head of the school 
in two years ; the pride of her masters and governesses, and 
the favourite of her schoolfellows. Only the very little girls, 
or the dull and backward ones, cared for Anne — ^poor Anne, 
the tallest and oldest-looking of all the pupils, known to be 
incurably stupid over her books. Her unselfish devotion to 
her sister was warmly commended by the discerning young 
judgments of her companions, but her ]suok of interest in her 
surroundings was quickly detected and resented. 

Popularity in school denotes a certain absorption in the 
little world of school life ; and, until she reached the age of 
seventeen, Lilias had scarcely a thought beyond it. 

Then came the sunmions from Mrs. Lewis, and something 
in the letter inclined Anne to suspect that a change in their 
fortunes might be impending. Mrs. Lewis vaguely implied 
that it was partly by the desire of their uncle David, whom she 
had never hitherto mentioned, that they were to leave school. 

" Tour uncle David has invited you to pay him a visit in 
WdleSy where he will shortly be settled with your aunt PhUi- 
potts; m the mean time^Ihave no objection to receimng youhere^ 
since you wiU not be in my way nor in your cousin Oliver\ if 
you expect no gaieties^ 

** After I have seen you both^ and your uncle and aunt had 
the opportunity of making your acquaintance^ I dare say we shaU 
decide what is to be done about the future. Tour education must 
be finished now^ and before you go to CastM BwUh it will be 
necessary for you to have some clothes suitable to your uncle*s 
position (here. I go to the seaside in August and Shptember^ so 
during these months you will go to your uncle,'^ 
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*^ What sort of a person do joa think she is ? '' Lilias said 
anxiously. ** The letter is stiff and cold ; bat I suppose most 
English people are stiff and cold. Papa always said so. Any- 
way, Anne, it ia absurd for you to be left at school any longer. 
Ton are nineteen/' said little Lilias, in awestruck tones, **and 
I shall be seventeen before the summer holidays. I might 
have had another year here,** she said regretfully. '^But 
you oould not go on being a school-girl. It would be 
ridiculous.** 

'^ I should think there was very little left for you to learn,** 
Anne said affectionately. 

** Oh, Anne ; that is all you know about it 1 But it is 
never any use to talk to you about books or study ; and, after 
all, I suppose other things may be interesting too,'* said Lilias, 
rather doubtfully. ^'Let us talk about the people we are 
going to. When all is said and done, people are more exciting 
tiian things. Did papa tell you much ? " 

^' Not so very much. I wish I had listened more care- 
fully," said Anne, seaiching her memory. *' His brothers and 
sisters were all so much older than he was. He laughed at 
Aunt Susan, and said she was vulgar ; but it was Aunt Susan 
who sent him money." 

** He should not have taken it," said Lilias, indignantly. 
*• Why did he?" 

** Yon must not blame poor papa,** Anne said in low tones. 
** He could not help being poor." 

'' He could have worked,** said Lilias, with her clear pale 
face glowing, and her hazel eyes flashing. ** Me, if I were a 
man, I would accept nothing from anybody. I would work.*' 

*' Oh, Lily, it is so easy to talk. I would work if I could, 
to get money for you, darling. Without money one is quite 
heiress. I found out that long ago," said Anne, who was so 
yonng in years and so Q)d in anxiety. *' Papa thought and 
talked of nothing else, but what he might have done if he had 
not spent all his money when he was a boy, and did not under- 
stand. And what was the help of Aunt Susan ? Such a little, 
little sum out of all her thousands. She could not have 
missed it, and we should have starved without it.** 
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" Why not ? " Lilias said rebellionsly. ''If papa had been 
old, I would nndeiBtand ; bat he was not old — not for a man, 
I mean. I wonld have respected him more if he had starved 
ns to death. I did not understand when we went to expensive 
restaurants and theatres, and enjoyed ourselves so much, that 
Aunt Susan was paying for it all. I thought it was because 
papa had been luclqr at cards. And then I was so ignorant 
that I knew no harm in that. I feel very differently now. It 
makes me angry as well as sad now to remember it all." 

'' Ton must not blame him, Lilias, not you,'* Anne cried, 
with tears in her sapphire blue eyes. *' He was so proud of 
you, and so good-natured always. Remember that you never 
had a cross word from poor papa, and forget all the rest if you 
will. He is dead ; how can any one blame the dead ? '' 

Lilias was subdued. ** It Aunt Susan is so rich, I suppose 
she will live in a very grand house, and have beautiful things ? 
It will be very interesting to see it all," she said presently. 
" Buty Anne, what does she mean about the future ? Nobody 
is going to dispose of my future," cried Lilias. '' We shall 
settle together, you and me, what we mean to do. If we are 
really so poor, I shall come back here as a teacher instead of a 
pupil. Madame Fasler would be only too glad. But I do not 
know what you could do, Anne," she added, in doubtful 
tones. 

^' I am fit for nothing but to look after the little ones," 
Anne said rather bitterly. 

Lilias clapped her hands. '' Well, you shall find a ffrand 
seigneur who wants a trustworthy English lady to take care of 
his little son and heir, at a fabulous salary. And we will 
meet in the holidays and travel. It would not be a bad life. 
It would be better than being beholden to Aunt Susan, who is 
not even related to us." 

But Anne felt no pleasure in this prospect. She looked at 
her sister with fond proud eyes. 

'' Do you think I could bear that ? " she said. '' My little 
Lilias, so pretty and so clever, to be turned into a horrid old 
governess like ifis^," giving the popular school nickname to 
the English teacher. 
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'' What has prettineas to do with it ? *' lalias aaked, rather 
scornfully. *' I care for my books more than my looks, Anne ; 
and I beUeye, too, that yon are better-looking than me, so far 
as that goes. It is the mind that matters," said the sapient 
maiden of sixteen. 

<< We have no choice nntil we are one and twenty, at any 
rate,'* said Anne, anxiously. *' Remember that Annt Sosan is 
onr guardian, and that we are bound to obey her. It is the 
law of England,'' she added, knowing less than nothing of 
the law of Englmd, but mindful of the wisdom of impressing 
Lilias with respect for her aunt's anthority. 

'' Bother the law of England I I wonder papa didn't leave 
OS to Aunt Philipotte or Uncle David ; they are our natural 
protectors." 

'* Because they are poor ; unless they have suddenly in- 
herited a fortune, and the letter looks as if they had. I wish 
some one would leave us a fortune," sighed Anne. 

*' You are always thinking of money." 

** Oh, Lilias, yon are just young and romantic ; it is all 
very well to despise money then, — ^but me — ^papa said it was the 
most important thing in life. And even you would like to 
repay Aunt Susan." 

''I shall do that," said LiUas, promptly, **out of my 
8aving8n--if I wait till I'm sixty." 

*' She will be dead by then ; and, besides, it would be a 
drop in the bucket to her." 

" That wouldn't matter, Anne ; it would be to relieve my 
mind I should do it, not to cram her coffers with super- 
fluous gold," said Lilias, loftily. **I should pay it to her 
heirs. I wonder what Cousin Oliver is like, and Cousin 
Adelaide ? " 

^ Adelaide is a married lady with some little boys— or big 
boys now," said Anne. **She is married to Lord Penalt. 
Oliver had something the matter with his spine when he was 
a baby, and papa said he would never live to grow up ; bub 
you see, he hiss. Aunt Philipotte was poor and proud, and — 
and — ^that is all I know," said Anne, absently. 

*' What are you thinking about, all of a sudden ? " 
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''Nothing; that is, I forget/* said Anne, confasedlj. 
** There id the bell, Lilias ; we Bhall be late.** 

Liliaa flew, and Anne followed more slowly to the claas* 
room. Her mind was not quick to assimilate new ideas, bnt 
she was absorbed in the possibility that had suddenly presented 
itself to her mind. 

Why should not Cousin Oliver, the unknown cousin who 
was the only son and heir of rich Aunt Susan, fall in love with 
Lilias P She reflected that her sister was not dull and heavy 
and unattractive like herself, but bright and charming. Every 
professor who attended the school, even the oldest and crossest, 
made a favourite of her. Mademoiselle Lili she was called, 
and every voice unconsciously softened when the little name 
was pronounced. 

She was so delightfully and so genuinely interested in her- 
self as well as in other people, so much in love with life, so 
generous and so sincere, so full of affection and gaiety and 
sentiment, that her personality was unusually attractive, quite 
apart from her qualities of intelUgence and energy. It is true 
that her v^ quickness sometimes gave offence ; she spoke at 
times without sufficient reflection, and too directly to the 
point, where the mistakes or failings which vexed her in her 
friends, as well as herself, were concerned ; but her repentance 
was so fervent, her warmth of feeling and expression so alluring, 
that it was impossible, Anne thought, to help loving even the 
faults of Lilias. Surely the rich cousin Oliver must be favour- 
ably impressed. 

Anne recalled that her father had indulged hopes of return- 
ing to England when his girls should be grown up, in order 
that Lilias might have the chance of making a good marriage. 

''No out-at-elbows, seedy, watering-place refugees of 
Englishmen for her,*' he had said, with a fine unconsciousness 
of any applicability of the description to himself. " JEHle a du 
eharme^ la petite. That is something above and beyond good 
looks. She shall have every opportunity when my ship comes 
in. We must put by for her, Anne, and she shall make as 
good a marriage as ever your cousin Adelaide managed to 
make with the aid of her mother's fortune. We shall both 
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sail into the port of prosperity in lier wake une of tntsse 
days." 

Bat Anne did not dream of touching on this subject in 
her converse with Lilias. In fact, concerning the topics of 
love and matrimony, there existed between these two maidens 
that delicate reserve which is not nnoommon between sisters 
who have grown np together. To be snre, Lilias was yonng 
to have reflected over-much on such matters ; bat Anne did 
not make the mistake an older person might have made of 
imagining her too young to have reflected on them at all. 

The follies of schoolgirls are far more innocent than teachers 
and governesses would sometimes seem to suppose, and Lilias 
was not free from her share of the fantastic hero-worship which 
at intervals convnlsed the feelings of half the pmstonnairea 
for some unlikely and nnconscioos hero. Nevertheless, she 
cherished in her heart of hearts, as most maidens cherish, a 
very vague and pure ideal of the somebody who was one day 
to dominate her existence, compared to whom all other men 
would be as walking shadows, and who would evolve a devotion 
compared to which her present feelings would be recognissed 
as childish folly. But these dreams were a great deal too 
sacred to be confided even to Anne. There was a little French 
girl, rejoicing in the name of Arth^mise, who was a kindred 
spirit, and to whom Lilias talked perhaps more openly on 
these subjects ; principally because Arth^mise was a humble 
adorer, a good listener, and of a very romantic and sensitive 
disposition ; but in general Lflias dwelt with more pleasure 
upon dreams of f atnre fame in the literary and artistic world 
than upon the romance which might one day fall to her share. 

Anne had no expectation of future fame to occupy her, 
and she was not romantic Her ambitions were all for her 
little sister, and if she could have ensured the prosperity of 
Lilias, she would have gladly consented to a life of the utmost 
obscurity and drudgery on her own account. 

But it was her utter helplessness that weighed down her 
spirit. 

She came to the reasonable conclusion that few people 
would care to employ a governess who spelt with inveterate 
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incorrecbnesSy who had no memory for dates^ and no ear for 
mnsic. The prof esaion by which she had meant to earn inde- 
pendence for herself and Lilias was closed to her, and she 
sooght vainly in her mind for another snggestion. 

It did not oocnr to Anne that the cidtivation of powers 
which she actoally possessed wonld have been far more profit- 
able to her — that she might become an invaluable cook, or a 
honsekeeper worth her weight in gold. Her father had in- 
stilled incurable notions of gentility and conventionality into 
her mind. Between teaching and starvation she saw no choice 
save the middle one of dependence upon her relatives. 

But if Lilias could marry a rich man ! Anne^s heart beat 
fast at the notion, and she thought of it incessantly during 
the rest of the term, though she never mentioned the subject 
of her thoughts to her sister. If Oousin Oliver would only 
fall in love with little Lilias, what an easy way out of all her 
diflicnlties that ^oxM be for Anne I 

Meanwhile the same idea which was haunting the imagina- 
tion of Anne was not slow in presenting itself to the mind of 
Ifrs. Lewis Morrice. 

** I hope the visit of these girls will lead to nothing un- 
pleasant,*' she lamented to her daughter Adelaide. *' I have 
such a distrust of persons brought up abroad. I wish Oliver 
could go and stay with you when they come here.'' 

'* Dear me, mamma," said Lady Penalt, who was very far 
from wishing anything of the kind herself, '* it's your own doing 
to have them brought up abroad. I never could understand 
why you did not let them come home at once when Uncle 
Owen died. They would have been better company than poor 
Miss Drake. I am sure they arc welcome to come and stay 
with me at Laurain. I am very fond of girls." 

^ It would not be at all suitable for young women in their 
position to stay with you, Adelaide. They wonld be quite out 
of place at Laurain. Their mother was nobody at all— the 
d aughter of a poor, poverty-stricken doctor in a foreign watering- 
place. What would they do at Laurain, indeed ? I HopfS you 
will put no such notions into their heads. I would not have 
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them here at all, only that any n^lect on my part would make 
Philipotie more determined still, that they ought to inherit the 
family property instead of poor Oliver.** 

''As to the family inx>perty,*' said Lady Penalt, good- 
hmnooredly, ''I cannot hear of any such place as Oastell 
Bwlch, though I have made every inquiry. It is not down 
in the ' Landed Oentry ' ; and I have asked Lady Whitebrook, 
who comes from those parts, as yon know, or rather ^ — chuck- 
ling — ^ as yon do not know, and she has never heard of it." 

«< Lideed, I know Lady Whitebrook quite well," said Mrs. 
Morrice, in offended tones. ** We had a long correspondence 
once. I engaged one of her footmen.*' 

Lady Penalt shrugged her shoulders very slightly. ^ As I 
was saying, I don*t think Oliver would lose much by not in- 
heriting Castell Bwlch. And as to his wanting to marry one 
of these girls, which is what I see you are afraid of, where 
would be the harm if he did ? It is time he settled down, you 
know; he is five and twenty. I don't think a fashionable 
young lady would suit Oliver at all ; but a nice good girl, who 
would be willing to humour him a little, and who would be 
grateful to you ** 

'' My son Oliver is one of the first young men in England, 
with his expectations," said Mrs. Morrice, pompously, ** and he 
ought to many quite as well as you did, Adelaide." 

Lady Penalt laughed gently at the notion of her brother as 
one of the first young men in England ; but she was too good- 
natured to enforce her opinions, if her vaguely passing impres- 
sions could be called opinions. It was certainly not to her 
interest, nor to the interest of her sons, that Oliver should 
many ; but she was perfectly indifferent upon the subject, partly 
because she was constitutionally incapable of speculating upon 
the future, and partly from the comfortable recollection that 
her own fortune was safely tied up for her, thanks to the 
energy and worldly wisdom of her late father-in-law. 

She was a plump, smiling matron, short and rotund in 
person like her mother, but possessing the waxen complexion, 
Ma<4c*^eyebrows, and delicate features which characterized the 
family. 
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The arch of the eyebrows was in her case so much exagge- 
rated as to give her a comical expression of perpetual snrprise ; 
and the delicate features were almost bmied in the sur- 
rounding fat of her cheeks and diin ; nevertheless, it was 
still possible to allow that Lady Penalt must have been pretty 
in her first yonth ; and her exceeding good-hnmonr rendered 
her popular in the circles to which her marriage had trans- 
planted her, and to which all the importance of her brother 
Oliver's position as heir to his mother^s wealth had not 
admitted him. 

**Tou must ask us to dinner one night, mamma, to meet 
my two cousins/' she said, rising with some difficulty from the 
low easy-chair into ^diich she had sunk at the b^^ntng of her 
visit. " I will send you word directly I get home of my first 
free evening. I assure you I am most anxious to see them, 
and I am sure Pen will be glad to come. He says you give 
such good dinners. You know what a greedy man Pen always 
was." 

Mrs. Morrice was restored to good humour by the com- 
pliment to her minaffe. 

'* I am sure, Adelaide, I shall be very glad if you come. It 
isn't so often you spare an evening in the season to come to 
me. And Louis — ^will he come too ? '* 

'* Louis must answer for himself," said Lady Penalt, 
placidly. ** But I have not the slightest doubt he will come." 

** Ot course he has a great many engagements," said bis 
grandmother. ^ I hope I know that young men do not find 
it easy to get away from their friends." 

<« Very likely," said Louis's mother ; *' but that does not 
signify. He can always throw somebody over, you know ; or, 
if not, I can bring Leonard. Good-bye, maouna. It has been 
quite delightful to see you again ; and I am so interested to 
hear of my cousins." 

** Do not bring Louis, however, if you think there is any 
danger," said the anxious grandmother. 

** Danger I" said Adelaide, pausing in the doorway, 
astonished. 

*' These girls — ^Anne and Lilias — if they should chance to 
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be pretty, you know,** said Mrs. Morrice, lowering her Toice. 

** It would be as shoddng for Louis as for Oliver.** 

" What would be as shockmg for Louis as for me ? ** said 

a surly voice ; and Oliver himself appeared on the stairs. ** Is 

that you, Adelaide ? I haven*t seen you for weeks. Tour 
shadow doesn*t grow less,** he said, with an awkward laugh at 
his own pleasantly. 

He stood next his mother, a big swarthy likeness of her, 
highHBhouldered, black-haired, and black-eyed ; with powerful 
arms, somewhat long for his body, which gave hun an 
appearance, big as he was, of stunted growth ; and a restless, 
impatient expression on his harsh-featured countenance. 

** What were you saying about me and Louis, I should like 
to know ? ** said one of the first young men in England, sus- 
pkiously. *< You women are always plotting and planning, it 
eeems to me.** 
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CHAPTER VI. 

After a long jonmej on a hot July day, Miss Philipotte and 
her faithful Eliza descended at a little coantrj station, to find 
they were nine miles distant by road from their destination. 

Miss Morrice, who had worked herself ahnoet into the ex- 
pectation of triumphal arches, and a cheering crowd of villagera 
to greet her arrival, was deeply disappointed and chagrined at 
not finding even her brother awaiting her on the platform. 
Five minates were spent in anxious inquiries of the solitary 
oflScial present ; and when he had repeatedly declared that no 
vehicle was to be hired, and that he had never heard of Castell 
Bwlch, five more were devoted to angry lamentation on the 
part of Miss Philipotte. Happily, at the expiration of this 
period, and while she was still busily engaged in scolding the 
astonished station-master, £3iza was able to announce that she 
saw a cloud of dnst in the distance on the high-road. A short 
spell of anxious watching resulted in the appearance of Mr. 
David, seated in a small pony-carriage, and uiiging an elderly 
horse into an awkward canter. 

The sight of her brother in his own carriage, although that 
carriage was hardly more than a basket-chair, and quite out of 
proportion to the tall and bony steed which drew it, went 
far towards restoring Miss Philipotte^s equanimity ; her spirits 
were yet further raised by the arrival of a marketrcart for the 
luggage, driven by his farm-bailiff, who made her such a 
respectful bow as immediately ensured him her good opinion. 

Eliza, who was less easily pleased than her mistress, also 
looked favourably upon Cornelius when she beheld the willing- 
ness with which he fetched the Inggage, and the ease with 
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which he swang it into his cart. The perception of his great 
strength and his nnnsnal size also mitigated her reluctance to 
entrust herself to a market-cart instead of a four-wheeled cab, 
and lessened her terror of the frisky-looking pony, since she 
argued mentally that so large a man must be a match for so 
small a beast. She raised no objection when he proposed to 
Mr. Morrice that he had better drive on ahead and prepare 
for Misa Fhilipotte's reception at home. The grey pony was 
considerably faster than the brown mare, and accomplished the 
distance in an hour and ten minutes ; a space of time which 
enabled Eliza to become acquainted with her companion, and 
to learn that his mother had been making strenuous efforts to 
have all in readiness for the arrival of Mr. David's guests at the 
Gwydd. 

Whatever Eliza's opinions might be at the end of the drive 
of the picturesque and ruined appearance of the Castell, the 
heights of the Mils, or the beauty of the landscape surrounding 
— she kept them entirely to herself, contenting herself with an 
occasional shake of the head, as she inspected the spotless 
rooms prepared for her mistress, sniffed at the glassful of gay 
sweet-peas on the homely dressing-table, and unpacked a few 
necessaries before descending to the kitchen for her tea. 

Meanwhile, Miss Philipotte had plenty of time to grow 
tired of the jolting of the carriage and the dust of the high- 
way. Mr. David was too fully occupied in combating the 
strong inclination to stand still, or even to lie down, evinced 
by the aged quadruped he was driving, to be able to bestow 
upon his sister the attention he could have wished ; and her 
triumph gradually gave place to dejection under the influence 
of silence, heat, and fatigue. 

At last the chaise which conveyed them drew up at the 
bottom of a steep and stony indine, which Mr. David felt 
obliged to ascend on foot, and up which he pulled and coaxed 
his unwilling steed. 

^'The approach is precipitous. No doubt the Oastle is 
situated on an eminence, brother?" said Miss Philipotte, 
heroically struggling with a strong inclination to shed tears. 
*• The approach is certainly steep," said Mr. David, wiping 
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his broWy and panting. " Bnt once yon get there, my dear 
Pha, the view is very fine." 

" The people seem veiy uncivilized/' aaid Hias Philipotte, 
bestowing a haughty stare of disapproval on a passing work- 
man who failed to salute her. 

*'Not at ally I assure you," said Mr. David, anxiously. 
** They are very pleasant to deal with." 

"You surprise me very much, brother," returned Miss 
Philipotte, in an unbelieving tone. 

" The stables are on a lower level than the house. Would 
you very much mind alighting here, and waiting a moment 
whilst I tie up the mare ? Oh, here is Cornelius." 

Mr. David sighed with relief and pleasure, as though all 
difficulties vanished in that mighty presence. He gladly relin- 
quished the reins to his farm-bailiirs capable hands, and 
offered his arm to his sister. 

" A few steps more only, my dear Phil. I am sorry it is so 
steep." 

''Not at all," gasped Miss Philipotte, politely, as she 
stumbled over the loose stones of the asoent. " Ton foi^ 
I am accustomed to mountaineering ; you forget we did — 
some Alpine — climbing— tc^ether." 

'' How.vumy years ago ? " said Mr. David, smiling. " But 
we are at the end of our troubles at last." 

He opened the door in the sunken archway of the ivy- 
curtained ramparts, and for the first time experienced some- 
thing of the pride of ownership as he ushered his sister within. 

The contrast afforded by the smooth and level terrace- 
garden within the walls, to the wild rocky bye-paths and 
tangled growth without, was exceedingly agreeable to Miss 
Philipotte, whose involuntary cry of admiration was very 
pleasant to her brother. 

The roses were indeed no longer in their first flush of 
beauty and profusion, but they bloomed in sufficient numbers 
to maJce the terrace bright and gay. 

The swifts and housemartins were wheeling and darting 
round the open door of the Oastell ; the honeysuckle, heavy 
with sweetness, dropped from the old stone walls, and offered 
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a fragrant yariegaied background to the white cloth spread 
upon the rnstic table, whereon stood a homely loaf, a pitcher 
of mUk, a dish of cherries, and some snowy scones on a bine 
dish. Masses of brilliant poppies still farther enlivened the 
scene, carpeting the tarf with delicate pink petals, fringed 
with scarlet, before the shrines of the stately Madonna lilies, 
which, in their tnm, sorronnded the standard roses, like angel 
sentinels guarding beantifnl mortals. 

Below the terrace — ^newly shorn of intrading fern, of 
waving glory of seeding grass, and of crops of ox-eyed daisies — 
the sloping fields laid bare their pleasant paths, so long hidden 
and overgrown. 

Miss Philipotte forgot her fatigne, and was as loud in her 
praise as dignity permitted. 

" If we conld bat improve the approach— I dare say a wind- 
ing carriage-drive might easily be arranged, brother, and a 
lodge— there shonld certainly be a lodge — ^if yon conld manage 
this, I shonld be very glad indeed for Susan to see your jdace. 
It wonld do her a deal of good. She thinks so little of the 
family importance.** 

" Unless she comes in a balloon, sister, I do not see how 
poor Susan could manage it at all ; she is not so active as yon 
are,'* said Mr. David. 

Miss Philipotte received the compliment with a very evident 
delight. 

''She has let her figure go, brother, and the result is, as yon 
truly say, that poor dear Susan cannot walk a yard. Person- 
ally I think nothing at all of just nipping up a slight incline. 
It is far preferable to being situated in a hollow.** 

** Ton will be gkd of some tea, however,** said Mr. David, 
benevolently. ''Here is Mrs. Upoott, who has kindly con- 
stituted herself my cook and housekeeper for the present. I 
will leave you alone to make acquaintance with her ; '* and Mr. 
David prudently beat a somewhat hasty retreat. 

But Emma dropped one of her native curtseys with a well- 
bred simplicity and a beaming air of welcome, which caused 
Miss Philipotte to extend a gracious hand amd inclination 
towards her. 
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*' I do hope, ma'am, as ya'U overlnke ony deficiencies. I 
done my best ; bat a lady from London — ^we got nothing fit 
for the likes of yon,*' she cried zealously. " Bat yn'll be glad 
of a cap o' tea, for zartain zare.*' 

Miss Philipotte accepted the tea, and seated herself on the 
patchwork cashions of the old armchair placed ready for her ; 
this respectf al and flattering reception warmed her heart. 

** I am qaite charmed — charmed with the place,'* she said, 
tossing her head till the jet ornaments in her bonnet flashed 
in the light of the setting snn. ** Bat I will take a cap of 
tea before entering the hoose. The drive was long and 
dasty." 

** 'Tis a long stip," said Emma, eagerly handing one dish 
after another. *' Do 'ee try the scones, ma'am. I baked 'em 
myself. Her ladyship, down tn where I lived once, dairy and 
still-rame maid, nsed far ta arder my scones for her own tea 
day after day. I lived ta service, ma'am, years apon years, 
befar my Oamey was bam, bat I never lived ta London. I 
only bin there once on my way home from my last place, 
ma'am* Bat I cade zee 'twas torble grand. I donbt this 
place will seem nart ta ya, and qniet-like after London." 

'* I shall make allowances, my good woman," said Miss 
Philipotte, gracioasly. ** One does not expect, yoa know, to 
find town Inxaries in the ooantry. These old castles are 
rather qoaint than comf ortaUe, I believe, as a rale. Has my 
maid arrived safe, by-the-by, with the baggage ? Is my good 
Eliza here I " 

** Lard yes, ma'am, here three-qaarters of an hoar before 
ya did come. My Carney gits on fast wi' that pony." 

*< I hope she has been made welcome, and had some refresh- 
ment," said Miss Philipotte, anzioasly. 

" Trnst me for that, ma'am. Had a gade tea, and praised 
the batter vamoas. My making, ma'am. The master bart a 
cow znne as ever he was settled, and Carney seed ta it that 
t'was a gade *an. Cade yoa fancy a bit of something mar 
snbstantial, 'm, ar will yon wait for sapper ? '* 

" I will wait fbr my dinner, thank yon," said Miss Phili- 
potte, with some distinctness. " And I am very much obliged 
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to 70a, IJpc3tt. I think I am snfflcieatly rested to go into 
the castle.'* 

" Lard/* said Emma to herself. " IJpcott, indeed ! I cnde 
think myself the dairymaid back tn — ^and var znre her*s 
thinking tn git late dinner. I can't niver da't ; and Carney, 
he cnde no mar wait tn table than the babe nnbam." 

Somewhat depressed by these reflections, she cried in snb- 
dned tones to Miss Philipotte to mind the step, and followed 
her into the honse. 

No lofty entrance-hall greeted Miss Morrice's inquiring 
gaze ; indeed, from the size of the half -mined building, hardly 
any one, save herself, could have expected to find anything 
larger than the low-ceiled apartment into which she stepped 
directly from the porch. She was somewhat consoled by per- 
ceiving the narrow winding oak staircase and the high panel- 
ling to be unmistakably old, and finely carven ; but her 
preconceived notions of the grandeur of her brother's abode no 
doubt received a shock when she discovered that the kitchen 
opened directly into this living-room, and that the small parlour 
at the opposite end comprised all the ground-floor accommoda- 
tion of the Oastell, besides a few outbuildings. 

Preserving great outward calm, however, she managed, with 
some difficulty, to ascend the winding stair that led to the 
floor above. Here Mrs. Upcott did not attempt to follow her» 
but left Eliza alone to compare notes with her mistress. 

There was a fair-sized bedroom at each end of a narrow 
passage, besides two small ones in the middle, all facing souths 
as did Uie rooms beneath. Mr. Morrice had appropriated the 
room above his study, and Miss Philipotte's boxes now stood 
in the apartment over the kitchen. 

**' Ton had better sleep next door to me, Eliza," said Miss 
Philipotte, affecting not to notice that she was ob%ed to stoop 
to enter the doorway of the room she designed for the occupa- 
tion of her maid. 

'' Begging your pardon, ma'am," said Eliza, who had no 
mind to be housed in such close juxtaposition to her mistress, 
<* I have found a nice little attic hard by for myself. I hope 
I know my place better than to take one of the spare rooms." 

7 
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" You are always bo thoughtful, Eliza/' said Miss Philipotte, 
approvingly. 

" I win say, mum," said Eliza, liberally, " that Mr. David's 
housekeeper bos got the place as clean as a new pin. She's none 
of your new-fangled idle hussies, but a real sensible woman. 
We had a nice chat over our tea, poor thing.*' 

** How does she come to be here, Eliza ? An old family- 
servant of the late owner ? " 

** Dear me, no, mum. So far as I've heard, he kept no 
servants at all." 

" No servants at all I " said Miss Philipotte, somewhat 
staggered ; but she recovered herself instantly. ** To be sure, 
I had forgot his eccentricity. You need not let it go any 
further, Eliza, but I have little doubt my poor cousin was 
eccentric. His not communicatuig to us his intentions 
regarding the family property almost proves it, in fact." 

" However that may be, ma'am," said Eliza, ** he lived 
by himself, and was but a farming body. Very different from 
Mr. David." 

^' That was his mania, poor fellow," observed Miss Phili- 
potte. ** He fancied himself poor, no doubt. They often do. 
Very sad, with this fine estate." 

«* Yeiy sad indeed, ma'am," said Eliza drQy ; ** but he was 
fond of Mrs. Upoott's son, it seems. People used to think he 
would leave the property to the lad ; but be never did." 

** It would have been strange indeed, Eliza, if he had cut 
out his family for the sake of a young man of that class. My 
brother thinba highly of his bailiff " 

" So far as I can see, ma'am, he leads Mr. David by the 
nose, as a body might say." 

" Eliza, I beg you wiU make use of no such expression in 
reference to Mr. David. His nose can have nothing to do 
with you.'' 

^ Yery good, mum ; I'm sure I've nothing to say against 
the lad. A strong, willing young fellow, and none of the airs 
he might give himself if he chose, under the circumstances." 

" Bless me, Eliza, why, in the name of fortune, should my 
brother's baiUff give himself airs ? " 
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^ Well, ma'am, his mother let on to me, between ourBelves, 
ma'am, that he's the son of a gentleman." 

*' If that ia the case, Eliza, she cannot be at all a proper 
person to have chai^ of the castle," cried Miss Philipotte, her 
delicate waxen cheeks growing pink with indignation. *' I 
wonder yon have the face to repeat snch a scandal " 

'^Gkiodness gracions me, ma'am, I'm sare I've told yon 
many more snrprisu^^ things than that, and neither of ns been 
a pin the worse for it ; and besides, there's no scandal in the 
matter, so far as that goes, for the gentleman married her." 

*'That certainly makes a difference, thongh it is very 
shocking to think a gentleman shoold forget himself so far. 
However, Eliza, I am bonnd to say that I have heard these 
things happen now and then in the conntiy." 

** Lord yes, ma'am, and even in the town." 

<* Thongh I don't see how we are to tell whether her story 
is a tme one," said Miss Philipotte. 

** Why, she has her lines to show," said Eliza, triumphantly, 
*' and for my part, I respect her for telling me. She needn't 
have said a word, ma'am, unless she chose ; but as she told me, 
she's an honest woman, and not ashamed of it." 

*' I thought there was something very uncommon about the 
young man," said Miss PhQipotte, slightly mollified. '* His 
manners are so very respectful. I hope this will not be turning 
your head, Eliza." 

*' Dear me, ma'am 1 1 am very far from expecting a gentle- 
man to marry me, at my time of life," said Eliza, subduing a 
giggle. 

" At any time of life it would be equally unsuitable," said 
Mias Philipotte, severely. **Who does — Mrs. ITpcott — ^to 
whom does she assign — ^in short, who is to blame for the 
existence of Oomelius ? " 

** Why, nobody, ma'am, as I told you, since he's bom in 
wedlock. But the name of the gentleman she won't tell, for 
fear of offending the family. From what she says, it must be 
a very high family, ma'am." 

Miss Philipotte's interest waxed stronger every moment. 
Her love of romance was hicchly developed. 
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^^Yeiy proper respect on her part, Eliza, to be sure. I 
recollect she spoke of her ladyship to me. I must find out 
who this poor yoang fellow is, for his own sake, however. If 
he were a love-child, of coarse one conld have nothing to do 
with it,'* said Miss Philipotte, tossing her head. ** Bat bom, 
as yon say, in wedlock — ^why, he must be somebody's heir. I 
took a fancy to him unmediately, and as yon know, I do not 
easily take fancies. Bat I do b^, Eliza, that yon will chatter 
no more to Mrs. Upcott ontil I have made a few personal 
inqniries of her myself. Indeed, how she can have told, and 
yon have listened to so mnch gossip, in half an hoar's time, 
passes my understanding." 

*' Tes, ma'am ; but I am afraid she is rather given to talk- 
ing," said Eliza, with a twinkle in her eye. 

'* That is no reason yon should encourage her," said Miss 
Philipotte. " But you grow too free in your manner, Eliza — 
you do indeed." 

'* I am sare, ma'am, I'm very sorry you should think so. I 
hope I know my place," said Eliza, with dignity. ** I thought 
it only my duty, ma'am, to acquaint you with the facts. But 
another time " 

** No, no ; I spoke hastily," said Miss Philipotte. ** Do not 
be put out, my good creature. Ton did quite right to tell me. 
However diocking it might be, I certainly ought to know all 
about it." 

A few days later, Miss Philipotte indited the following 
letter to her sister-in-law : — 

''Mt dbasbst Susan, 

'' Ton will be all impatience to hear, as I to tell, of 
my reception here, and I hasten to avail myself of the very 
first opportunity to gratify your kind curiosity. 
... <« I should certainly have wrote earlier, but, as you will easily 
conceive, the fatigue of my long journey quite overset me. 
Even my good Eliza complained of back-ache, and no wonder I 
— ^the heat was almost overpowering. 

**The scenery is even more exquisite than I was led to 
anticipate, and reminded me so much of Switzerland, which 
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I believe you have never visited, but with which I was 
familiarized in early youth by my dear parents. Travelling 
was thought, in those days, to open the mind, and to be a 
necessary finish to the education of gentlefolk. 

'* My brother^s carriage met me at the station, he driving. 
Not at Ma showy turn-out — not such a fine carriage, indeed, as 
yours, nor such prancing horses ; but quiet, and suited to a plain 
country life as he intends to lead. His farm-bailiff brought 
another vehicle for the aooommodation of Eliza and my trunks. 
A most gentlemanly young man, and, / A«ar, of high birth, 
though very modest in manner, and most respectful, of course. 

^' We had a drive of nine miles, and I was sadly fatigued ; 
but my dear brother's kind solicitude cheered me greatly. The 
Castle is approached by a winding road, and is seated very 
high, with fine views. Unmistakable remains of fortifications, 
— ^bastion, keep, fosse, etc. — greatly interested me ; but I believe 
you do not care for antiquities ? 

'' Though, no doubt, formerly a building of great impor- 
tance, the habitable portion of the Oastle is not now more 
extensive than need be for my brother's requirements. He 
will be enabled to live retired, but there is no more than can 
be properly kept up by his income. Ton were kind enough to 
express anxiety on this point. 

'' He has engaged a most charming housekeeper, a Somer- 
setshire person, accustomed to live in great families, and to 
think more of her employe's interest and dignitv than of 
spending his money. So unlike modem servants. 

'* We find our native mountam air pure and exhilarating. 
The Italian terraces are sheltered from wind, and the flower 
garden quite beautiful. I wish I could persuade you to pay 
ns a visit. David would be charmed. But I fear the journey 
might be too great an exertion in the delicate state of your 
heart. It might not be right to over-persuade you, especially 
since Adelaide would be certainly offended, now that you have 
given up paying visits to her country house. 

**I look forward, my dear sister, to news of our poor 
brother Owen's daughters By this time you may have ahieady 
received them under your kind sheltering roof. I trust they 
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are presentable ? So long and unbroken a eojoum at school 
makes me anxions. I am so mnch against girls' schools. The 
girls shonld be handsome. Poor Owen was a thorough Morrice ; 
bnt I believe the wife waa plain enough. I hope they may not 
be f onnd to take after her. 

'* I have ordered rooms to be prepared for themj here — ^my 
brother leaves all domestic arrangements to me. I shall no 
doabt hear from yon what day we are to expect them.f ] If yoa 
will have them pnt into the train, yoa need not send a {servant 
with them ; yonng women travel alone so very freely nowa- 
days, and they are not known in London. Eliza {shall travel 
as far as Olonoester to meet them, so that yon needlbe under 
no anxiety. 

'*I trost dear Adelaide's sons are well, and my nephew 
Oliver. With kindest love, 

** Pray believe me, 

" Your affectionate sister, 

"Philipottb Morbice.*' 

" P.S. — ^There is no deer-park here.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' What do yon Uiink of her, Anne ? " cried Lilias, with 
flashing eyes. *^ Bat yon need not answer. Ton think as I do 
— cold— foolish— common.*' She flnng herself impetnonsly 
on to her bed, and sobbed nnrestrainedly. 

"Lilias, my darling, my little LMj do not cry/' said 
Anne. ** Do not care like this. It is better that we should 
nnderatand from the first our position here. Ton came here^ 
full of your own sweet wannth and kindness, expecting to be 
loved and to love, but I — I was afrud " 

**No, no ; I expected her to be stiff and cold, from her 
letters,'* cried Lilias; **bnt insolent— no, I did not expect 
that." 

^ She did not mean to be insolent," said Anne, qnietly ;, 
<< her manner to Miss Drake is worse." 

'' Bnt I blame Miss Drake for that," said Lilias, sitting np* 
and langhing rather hysterically. **She must be sixty, and 
Annt Snsan is not her guardian. Why does she stay ? " 

" Miss Drake is poor," said Annie, calmly ; **aiid no doubt 
Aunt Susan pays her weU." 

^ No money would repay one for enduring such a tone — 
such a oaieless, slighting manner." 

** It might not repay you," said Anne, soothingly ; ^ bnfr 
Miss Drake may feel differently." 

'' Then I scorn her," cried LUias, with flushed cheeks. 

*^ That would be ungenerous," said Anne, who knew how 
to manage her sister. ** Oan you not imagine circumstances 
which would excuse her? Suppose her to have an old 
mother, an invalid brother, a little sister she loves, dependent 
on her?" 
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'^Poor thing/* said Lilias, vith a quick, remorseful change 
of tone ; *^ I am sorry for her, Anne. Bnt yon will allow me 
to be sorrier for myself if I am obliged to live with Aunt 
Susan till I am twenty-one. Did you observe that there was 
not one single book in the drawing-room ? ^ 

**• No ; but I noticed the furniture was very handsome and 
rich.'' 

" And in execrable taste,** cried Lilias. 

^ I know nothing about that,** said Anne. '* One chair 
seems to me very like another, so long as it is comfortable.** 

"These were not even comfortable. All knobs and 
gilding.** 

"It is not right, Lilias, to sneer at the home which 
shelters us,** said Anne, gently. 

LUias coloured rather angrily. "Bnt Anne, I am not 
quiet and self-oontroUed like you. I have never hidden my 
feelings in my life. Am I to do so here, or be charged with 
ingratitude ?** 

" You can make me a safety-valve for all your indignation, 
darling,*' said Anne, imploringly ; " but you need not show all 
your feelings to Aunt Susan. Our best chance is to plerse 
her.** 

" Our best chance of what ? ** said Lilias. 

Anne turned her face away from her little sister*s clear, 
guileless eyes, and occupied herself with searching for some- 
thing in the recesses of her trunk. 

" Our best chance of what, Anne ? ** said Lilias, coming 
round her insistently, and placing a little slender nervous 
hand on her Bister*s shoulder. " Ton shall be open with me, 
I won't be treated like a baby.** 

" Our best chance,** said Anne, in a tone which quelled her 
sister's petulance in a moment — "of not having to look 
forward to becoming Miss Drakes in our turn. You can go 
on being a child if you like, Lilias, but me — I am old enough 
to remember the misery and humiliation of being poor ; the 
begging letters poor papa sent to this very house when he was 
too ill to hold a pen, and I had to write at his dictation ; the 
wretchedness of not being able to get him what he wanted 
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then ; the scheming and contriving. It taught me the valae 
of money, Lilias. How can I see 70a throwing away the 
chance of a provision for the future for want of a little self- 
control ? *' 

** I don*t know what you mean/^ Lilias said, staring at her. 
*' You can^t be going to steal Aunt Susan's money. I never 
heard you say such things before.*' 

*^ Oh, you are a child — ^yon don't understand,'' Anne said, 
with a kind of impatient tenderness. ** You need not look at 
me so^ and shrug your shoulders. I know you are thinking 
that you were the head of the school, and far above me ; but 
that is all over now. We have changed places once more. 
We are not in school now, but in the world ; and it is you 
who are the younger one, and I that am a woman," said Anne, 
** and your elder sister." 

It is needless to say that Lilias disagreed with her sister 
entirely, but she was subdued by Anne's unwonted assumption 
of superiority, and said no more. 

Anne resumed her usual tone. ** Supposing we are to be 
given a little chance of seeing people— of fun — and parties, 
like other girls? We may as well enjoy ourselves, surely, 
whether Aunt Susan is nice or not, since it is no choice of 
ours to be dependent on her." 

** But she said we were not to look for gaiety." 

*' Oh, gaiety ; I suppose she was thinking of Court balls, or 
something of that kind. She does not realise what we should 
find gay, after that dull old school. It was very well for you, 
Lilias, who are clever ; but think what it meant for me — 
grown-up and kept among a lot of children, and me not 
caring for books," Anne said, half sobbing. 

'' Anne, my dearest, darling old Anne," cried Lilias. " I 
am very selfish." 

** No, no ; it is only that you do not understand. It is 
like coming out of prison to me to have no lessons to do, and 
to walk on soft carpeto again, and see comfortably furnished 
rooms, instead of those hideous iron bedsteads and bare 
boards. The very meals are interesting and delightful. I 
lun not romantic like you are, Lilias. I should love to have 
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a comfortable house, and to be miBtreBg of it, and look after 
eveiything, and take care of everybody. And it pleases me so 
to see yon in proper surronndings, not wasting all yonr 
prettiness and youth, with no one to look at yon but stnpid 
old professors and silly schoolgirls. It woaM have broken 
papa's heart. I think more of yon than of myself,'* said Anne, 
sincerely, ** though I like so much being comfortable too." 

''Ton always think of me," said Lilias, caressing her. 
*' Bat I never knew yon were pining for gaiety and home- 
comforts, yon funny, sQent old Anne." 

Anne smiled, bnt her snule was half melancholy and half 
impatient. 

^'Let us begin to dress. I do not want to be lato," she 
said. *^ Let us try and look our very best, and make a good 
impression on Oonsin Adelaide." 

^^Annt Susan seemed so afraid that we should think 
Cousin Adelaide and her sons were coming to meet «»," said 
Lilias, laughing, ''that I began to suspect they could be 
coming for nothing else. However, I am not so much 
interested in Cousin Adelaide as in Cousin Oliver, are you ? " 

^ Not half so much," said, Anne truthfully. '' I wish the 
dinner-party had not been to night, for you look tired, darling, 
after your journey." 

'' But that will not show by candle-light," said Lilias, with 
a little sigh ; '' and though it is summer, I suppose she will 
have the candles lighted, as we do not even begin dinner 
till eight o'clock. I hope we shaU look nice," she added 
innocently. 

'' Aunt Susan seemed to think we were quite uncivilised," 
said Anne, resentfully, ** asking us if we had any evening 
frocks." 

'' Dear evening frocks I We wore them last at Madame's 
80iri$y* said Lilias, lifting their plain white muslin gowns care- 
fully out of the trunks, and regarding them fondly. "I 
suppose the fashions are much the same, Anne, in England as 
in Belgium?" 

''White is always proper for young girls," said Anne, 
decidedly. 
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The sisien fastened each other*8 dranes, and then sat 
quietly down to wait nntil a quarter to eight, when they had 
been inaimcted by their aunt to descend to the drawing- 
room. 

Annie r^aided Lilias with tender admiration, as the little 
student, unconscious of her elder's gase, snatched the last 
moments of failing daylight to pore over the book, which had 
already rendered her indiffCTsnt to all the passing events of the 
journey. 

The slight virginal form, delicate, pale face, and curling 
dark hair combed loosely off the low brow, rendered Lilias 
exceedingly attractive in the eyes of Anne, who was herself of 
such a different type. 

The plain white muslin, made high in the neck, and 
gathered in at the waist in the good old French fashion pour 
UtjewwsfilUs gave both sisters an appearance of old-fashioned 
simplicity that was not without its charm, though it was a 
charm very unlikely to appeal to Mrs. Morrioe's notions of 
what was suitable for her dinner-party. 

Anne, however, presented a much more striking figure than 
Lilias ; partly because she was taller, and built on a larger 
scale, and partly because her face was undeniably beautiful, 
in spite of its lack of expression. 

She parted her thick copper-brown hair, and wore it in a 
coil in the nape of her neck, because she thought this fashion 
would detract from her height, as Lilias wore hers coronet* 
wise to add to her stature. Their dresses and their humble 
ornaments were exactly alike ; but nothing could make them 
look like sisters— a circumstance they were simple enough to 
r^fiet. 

The dock had hardly struck the quarter, when both girls, 
obedient and punctual from habit and training, started up, 
and hastened down to the drawing-room, where they found 
themselves alone, nervously awaiting their aunt and her guests. 

^ If they arrive before Aunt Sosan comes down, it will be 
very awkwind,*' said Anne, half -whispering in her alarm. 

'' Shall we make salutations as M. Delplanque would advise, 
didtng the foot well forward,'' said Lilias, delighted, '*as her 
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ladyship enters ? Or shall we pretend not to know our own 
language ? Let ns talk broken English.*' 

^' No, no; and besides, she has seen our letters home/* 

** Let me jnst speak with an accent.'* 

" Oh, hush — they really are arriving," said Anne. 

The door was thrown open for the entrance of Lady Penalt, 
who appeared, followed by her two sons. 

The full iUomination of a brilliantly lighted chandelier was 

cast upon her good-hnmonred countenance and her roand, 

short figure ; her plump, dimpled shoulders and white bare 

arms emeiged from a setting of turquoise-blue velvet and 

point de Venise, 

"I hope I am not late; I am always shockingly un- 
punctual. Oh, mamma is not even down — ^that is something to 
be thankful for ! And I am sure you are my two cousins," 
she said, advancing with outstretched hands and a beaming 
smile. 

'* Louis and Leonard, here are your cousins. I cannot tell 
you their names, for I do not know them," said Adelaide, 
looking from one to the other, and laughing. 

LiUas echoed the laugh delightedly. 

There was something at once pleasant and comical in her 
middle-aged cousin's full-blown face. The arched, surprised 
eyebrows, delicate nose, and absurdly small but prettily shaped 
mouth, were all so out of proportion to the countenance which 
they adorned. There was also something agreeable in the 
discovery that her cousins, Louis and Leonard, were not the 
schoolboys she had imagined, but tall, good-looking young 
men. 

But Anne did not laugh. She was quite flushed and 
serious as she shook hands with her cousins, and stooped to 
receive the embrace of their mother. It was only Lilias who 
divined the cause of her gravity, and of the sudden colour 
which spread over the fair face ; and Lilias took advantage of 
the entry of their aunt, and the turning away of Lady Penalt 
and her sons which this occasioned, to hastily whisper to her 
sister. 

*^ Do not be foolish, Anne ; it is the fashion. It must be the 
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fashioiiy ainoe Aunt Susan is just the same. Anl English ladies 
are always tris deeolleties in full dress." 

** Bat, Lilias, not like that, snrely — and before every one I 
What must she feel ? '* gasped Anne. 

^ Feel ? Nothing at all. It is you that are a prude/* 
whispered' Lilias. ^' In the East, where women cover their 
faces, they would be shocked at you and me. It is a question 
of custom. I suppose we shall get used to it." 

** Do you mean you will wear your dresses so ? " Anne said 
indignantly. 

'* N — no ; but oh, Anne, Aunt Susan is worse than Oonsin 
Adelaide. If they were not so very stout one would not notice 
it so much." 

'* Why do you stand together over there and whisper ? 
That is very bad manners. I hope you were not taught that 
at your French school," cried Mrs. Morrice, from the opposite 
end of the room, where she was sitting next to her daughter 
on the sofa. '* How do you do, Mr. Taylor ? These are my 
two nieces, Anne and Lilias, of whom I spoke to you. Poor 
Mr. Owen's daughters, you biow." 

The solicitor bowed and smiled, glancing quickly at each 
girl in turn, and then hastened to the side of Lady Penalt. 

^* dome and talk to me, Mr. Taylor ; I have not seen you 
for ages. I hope you will be next to me at dinner, and we 
can hAve a good talk," cried Lady Penalt, in her jolly, good- 
tempered voice. Then, after observing that her mother's 
attention was attracted elsewhere, she added in a low tone, 
*' It is always my misfortune on these occasions to be taken 
down by my brother Oliver. He is not a very cheerful 
neighbour at dinner, as you know." 

** I do not know who could fail to be cheerful \^ho had the 
good fortune to find himself next to you," said Mr. Taylor, 
rubbing his hands, and twinkling slyly at her ladyship. 

'' You have always stood my friend," said Adelaide gaily, 
** and I shall look to you not to desert me now. I should be 
very angry with my boys if they kept my guests waiting, or 
f aOed to be down to receive them." 

** I cannot imagine you angry with any one." 
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Adelaide tapped the little man's arm with her fan in the 
approved fashion of a bygone day. 

** I wish you nothing worse in retom for your flattery than 
that yon shonid have to take Miss Drake in to dinner,*' she 
said, ^^ instead of one of my pretty consins, whom I perceive 
yon to be admiring ; for they are certainly nice looking, and 
the younger is very like the family.'* 

** Then it wonld be treason, no donbt, to say that I was 
just thinking the elder is remarkably handsome." 

" To be sure the little one is too thin, but then the elder is 
too tail," said Lady Penalt, impartially. ^ However, it is very 
difficult to judge of their looks, in such frocks. They look as 
if they had just stepped out of the ark, poor little souls." 

*' I am, no doubt, out of date," said the old lawyer, ^ but in 
my day, our sisters and daughters dressed something like 
that — ^neat and simple — and white, you know. I do not 
dislike it." 

Hiss Drake had long ago slipped silently into the drawing- 
room, and glided to the background. The doctor, a clean- 
shaven middle-aged man, who turned an increasing stoutness 
to account by cultivating his undoubted resemblance to the 
great Napoleon, had thrown himself into a chair close to Mrs. 
Morrice. His attentions were received with all the delighted 
credulity which an elderly woman sometimes exhibits, when 
her judgment is not sufficiently good to perceive interested 
intentions, nor her breeding to resent familiarity. 

Anne had recovered her self-possession, and was regarding 
her surroundings curiously, for though her powers of learning 
from books were limited, she was not unobservant in real life. 
She was still standing a little apart with her sister, for neither 
Louis or Leonard possessed sufficient assurance to cross the 
room deliberately, and endeavour to engage their stranger 
cousins in conversation. But a sudden pause became marked 
as dinner was announced, and it was apparmt that the son of 
the house was keeping every one waiting. 

Mrs. Morrice faltered in her responses to the doctor's play- 
fulness. Lady Penalt shrugged her plump shoulders, and 
Mr. Taylor thought, almost with agony, that the dinner would 
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nofc bs improved by the delay. Bat jusfc as tbe hostess, with 
an effort to laugh, rose and said, *^We most not wait for 
Oliver ; something must have kept him,'* and as Lady Penalt 
joyfully took the arm of the lawyer, as joyfully extended, 
Oliver himself entered. 

Anne's heart sank a little as she compared his appearance 
with that of his two nephews. Louis and Leonard were very 
tall. Oliver was of middle height. Louis was dark, with 
arched eyebrows and hazel eyes ; but his complexion was of 
a clear olive, and his profile unusually handsome ; whereas 
Oliver's skin was swarthy, and his feature of the blunt, plebeian 
order. 

Leonard was less good-looking than his elder brother. His 
features were more marked, and less refined ; but his expres- 
sion was frank and open, his smile, like his mother's, possessing 
an almost endearing comicality. Oliver, on the contrary, had 
a sullen expression, his black brows lowered over great sombre 
black eyes, he was broad and thick-set in figure, and his high 
shoulders made him look clumsy enough beside the graceful, 
athletic forms of the two brothers. 

Nor were his apologies expressed with that elegance and 
readiness which is supposed to reconcile the recipients to almost 
any breach of good manners. 

'' I say, I wish you wouldn't wait for me. I came in late, 
and to tell the truth, I quite forgot any one was coming to- 
night,*' he said, pulling his sister's arm unceremoniously 
through his own, and walking off without troubling to greet any 
of the rest of the company. 

** I hope I may have the honour " — whispered the' doctor ; 
but all Mrs. Morrice's delight in his conversation could not 
make her forget for a moment the superior importance of her 
grandson* 

'' My daughter has just explained to me that she brought 
her second son, because Lord Penalt was a little indisposed — 
did not fed able to come, this evening. She is so thoughtful 
about upsetting the dinner-table. I ought to have presented 
you, doctor, to my eldest grandson, Mr. Louis Laurain," she 
added loftily. ** And will you take Mias Drake in to dinner ? 
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Tjeonard, your coosia Lilias. Loois, of course, will give his 
arm to me.** 

The redistribation of partners which the anungement of 
the diaiier-table rendered necessary, however, enabled Dr. 
Oameb to seat himself next to his hostess, and obliged him to 
relinqoish the company of Miss Drake, who was ordered to 
place herself between the brothers on the opposite side of the 
table. 

Mr. Taylor was more fortunate. He was permitted not only 
to retain Anne upon his right hand, but he had the felicity of 
finding himself next to Lady Penalt. 

«< Mamma," cried her ladyship, '^ you have arranged us veiy 
badly. We ought to have a game of General Post. Louis 
came on purpose to make acquaintance with his cousins, you 
know, and you keep him all to yourself and Miss Drake, and 
you give Anne to Mr. Taylor, so that I shall not get a word 
out of him now that he has a pretty girl to talk to.*' 

Poor Miss Drake started up, nervously ready to change 
places once more ; but a look from Mrs. Morrice caused her 
to sink back into her chair, and Mr. Taylor readily echoed 
Adelaide's humour. 

'* I am not going to give up my privileges in a hurry," he 
cried. *' I am very well satisfied with my position between 
two such charming ladies. I hope Miss Anne will not be 
persuaded to throw over her partner. Mr. Louis must be 
contented to look at her. I do not see that he can desire a 
greater happiness,'* said Mr. Taylor, beaming across the table. 
^ Turtle soup, and milk-punch, and a beautiful lady on either 
side ; we old fellows are in luck now and then, Mr. Louis." 

^^I may say the same,** murmured the doctoir, who, not 
having any great stock of original compliments in his mind, 
was glad now and then to borrow the remarks of other 
people. 

** I am very well satisfied too,** said young Louis, smiling 
at Mr. Taylor, whom he had known all his life. *^ With Miss 
Drake to talk to, and my cousin Anne to look at| I do not see 
what more I can desire.*' 

This remark, though perhaps hardly as complimentary to 
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Miss Drake as the speaker intended, had the effect of concen- 
trating the attention of every oae momentarily upon Anne, 
whose blnshing confusion lent a very becoming illumination 
to her nsnally impassive conntenance. It was thns that Oliver 
caught sight of her face for the first time, and he was ob- 
viously struck with her appearance, although his customary 
scowl returned when he noticed the corresponding flush on 
young Laurain's handsome dark face. 

*^ My mother took care not to tell me that that girl who 
was coming was pretty,*' he growled to his sister. 

" Do you think her pretty ? '' Adelaide replied, sotto voce. 
*^ Take care ; that is her sister sitting next you.'* 

'* I know that," said Oliver. He said no more, but during 
the course of the dinner, while Lady Penalt laughed incessantly 
at Mr. Taylor's wit, and bestowed very little attention upon 
her brother, his glance recurred again and again to Anne's 
fair face, and he muttered *'6y Jove" to himself once or 
twice under his breath. 

It pleased him to observe that Anne, like himself, sat 
silent and n^lected. The doctor, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been willing enough to pay attention to 
any pretty young woman ; but here, where he had, as he 
expressed it to himself, a game to play, he had very little time 
to spare for Anne. 

Louis, after that one straightforward speech and look, 
chivalrously devoted himself to cheering and encouraging Miss 
Drake, not perhaps altogether displeased by the almost 
passionate gratitude of her response, although her deference 
sometimes embarrassed him. 

Lilias, who ¥ras never shy, chattered unceasingly to 
Leonard, who was well pleased with his companion. 

They exchanged frank confidences with the unhesitating 
free-masonry of youth, neither doubting for a moment that 
the other must be interested. 

Leonard, who was nineteen, and at Sandhurst, and who 
knew a great deal more of the world, as he fancied, than his 
little cousin, was surprised as well as amused by her spirit 
and her independence. 
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'' I say, they mnst have gone in for grinding pretty hard 
at your French school/* he ejaculated. ^* I wish I'd known 
before. I'd have made my mother bring yon home for the 
hoUdayB," 

*' Ton wiU call it a French school. I shall begin to think 
yon are like Annt Sosan, who really believes Belgium is in 
France," said Lilias, laughing. 

" I am very nearly as bad. I expect you could beat my 
head off. If you want learning, you must go to Louis. There 
is a fellow ; you won't beat Aim." 

" Where does he study ? " said Lilias, surveying him 
critically. 

'' He is at Oxford — Ohriatchurch ; but he does something 
better than study. They say he is going to be a second 0. B. 
Fry." 

Lilias had never heard of 0. B. Fiy, but she listened with 
interest to the ensuing explanation. 

*^ And Louis is like him ? " 

*^Well, I don't say he has gone quite so far; he is too 
young, for one thing, but he's a fellow who could do anything 
he chose," said the younger brother, warm in his loyalty and 
admiration. ^' Every one will teU you what a brilliant all- 
round fellow he is ; and as for his music, why, he can play 
anything he's heard once, and compose splendid tunes. I'm 
sometimes rather afraid his music will interfere with his 
reading, in fact." 

" He is very lucky to have the chance of working," Lilias 
said rather mournfully. *' I wanted to go to Za SordonneJ** 

" I never heard of that. Something in the Girton line, I 
suppose ? " 

" Yes ; it is in Paris." 

*' I will make my mother persuade Granny to send you, if 
you like," said Leonard. '* Only I can't see why girls should 
go in for grinding when they actually needn't. It's bad 
enough for us who must pass exams." 

'^ That is what Anne says. She does not see that it is for 
its own sake that I am fond of learning." 

" Every one has a right to do as they like," said Leonard, 
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with great liberality. *^I'in not one of those people who 
would tie girls down to worsted work, and sitting at home 
with their toes on the fender, you know. I wish I had a 
pretty sister to come ont with me and bicycle and ride and 
skate, and so forth, like other Incky fellows ; or even a consin," 
he ended, laughing and colouring boyishly. 

^* But I cannot bicycle nor ride, though I can skate,^' said 
Lilias, gaily. 

'* I could teach you ; and you are so light, you would go 
like a bird, first thing. Oliver, don^t you think I might bring 
round a bicycle and give Lilias a lesson to-morrow ? It is 
very quiet up and down outside here." 

Lilias clasped her hands, and turned her sparkling eyes and 
bright face towards Oliver. 

*' What have I got to do with it," said Oliver, in his surly 
way. ** I've no objection to anything she does. Fm sure it's 
no business of mine ; " and he burst into an awkward laugh. 

Leonard reddened slightly, and repented his effort to bring 
Oliver into the conversation, from which he was nevertheless 
conscious that his young uncle had been too long excluded. 
'* I suppose we must ask Granny," he said to LUias. 
*^ To be sure I will ask Aunt Susan ; but I agree with 
Cousin Oliver — ^it's our own business. How could any one 
object. Everybody bicycles," said Lilias. *' If only you don't 
mind the trouble." 

*' Oh, you agree with me," Oliver said, staring at her from 
beneath his bushy brows as though astonished by the happy 
confidence of her manner. " I'm sure I don't know why 
Leonard should think it necesssry to consult me. He's never 
done it before. But perhaps he thinks he ought to leave me 
to teach my own cousins to ride." 

Nothing could have been more aggressive than his tone ; 
but Leonard was aware of his uncle's infirmities of temper,, 
and only good-naturedly anxious to soothe him. 

" To be sure, Anne and Lilias belong to your generation,, 
not mine," he said, smiling ; ^* perhaps that does give you the 

best right, old fellow, but " 

**I am staying in your house, Cousin Oliver," gaid Lilias^ 
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looking fearlessly into the dark face. ** It is proper, I suppose, 
to consult you ? *' 

'^ It's not my house, but my mother*s,*' said Oliver, un- 
graciously. 

*' Isn^t that the same thing ? " She spoke in a tone a little 
haughty find surprised. 01iver*s contradictions were too 
frequent and direct to be pleasant. 

" Of course it's not the same thing ; it's a very different 
thing indeed," he said. ''But, all the same, your bicycling 
has nothing to do with me — so long as you do not ask me to 
teach you," he said, inconsistently. ''I hate bicycling and 
skating, and anything to do with balancing one's self on 
nothing." 

''You are like Anne," said Lilias, quite unconscious of the 
little start which Oliver gave as she said these words. " Anne 
never cared for skating. All the other girls did, but never 
Anne." 

" What can Anne do ? " said Leonard, laughing. " She 
hates books, and she won't skate. She must be a very original 
young lady. Does she only sit still and look beautiful ? for 
she is very pretty. I suppose I am a near-enough cousin to 
say that ? " 

"Do you think her very pretty?" Lilias asked, almost 

surprised. "We never used — ^it was never " She had 

almost said, and with perfect ingenuousness, that it was she, 
and not Anne, who was thought the pretty one ; but she 
recollected herself and blushed ; the first sign that Lilias was 
conscious that she was now talking to gentlemen, who must 
judge for themselves, and before whom she could not frankly 
discuss her own and her sister's looks, as though they were 
impartial and candid schoolgirls. " But if you ask what Anne 
can do, there is nothing useful that Anne cannot do — sewing 
and cooking and contriving. She kept house for papa when 
she was only twelve years old ; and when one is iU, there is 
no one in the world like Anne. I forget everything when I 
have a book, but she thinks of everything. But she is not 
intellectual," said the little student, gravely ; " that is the 
only thing I could wish different about Anne." 
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«Th'«r'^'**"lS *%^ inteUeotnal ? " said OUver, roaghly. 
^e«« nothing I hate like inteUectnal wom^ SiUy 
jeatnres, pretending to like nothing bnt poetry and etnff. 

L„M ; ' ^e"^^ »ot "nany a blne^itocking, for one. I 
shonld prefer an absolnte fool to that." 

T^iff.lA T.:i: •« « « . - _ 



.^, — regarded 

with a 



a pmty aur of snperiority and amnsement. 

said ijS '^Vi^ ™*^' ""' y<*° ***' Cousin OUver," she 
T*-^^* , ''"''yon see, you can only many one woman. 
It would not do if we an became fools to please yon. Me, I 
nave to eain my living, and a blue^itocking might have a 
bette chance to do that. Bnt I am sure a fool would prefer 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Although Lflias might be intellectaal, she was certamly not 
above the pleasures of shopping and of sight-seeing. To these 
occupations the gaieties of the sisters were limited, since Mrs. 
Morrice wonid not hear of her yonnger niece being considered 
" ont/' and Anne steadily ref osed to go anywhere withont her 
sister. 

Lady Penalt was quite good-natured enough to have 
willingly chaperoned her cousins, persuaded equally by her 
sons' and her own inclinations ; but her mother was resolute 
on the subject. 

*^ You are mad, Adelaide. That little hussy of a Lilias is 
openly setting her cap at poor dear Leonard. Even Miss 
Drake could not help noticing it." 

''Miss Drake notices whatever you order her to notice, 
mamma. I see no harm in a little cousinly fun. Leonard is 
very well able to take care of himself. Young men are only 
too practical nowadays ; they never dream of love-matches." 

*< I have no idea of allowing these girls to make a r^ular 
season of it ; and you know very well, Adelaide, that / was 
brought up to consider theatres and dances wrong and worldly." 

Lady Penalt's smile was hardly concealed. '' Well, mamma, 
there may be different kinds of worldliness. And the season 
is nearly over, so far as we are concerned. We shall soon be 
toddling home to Laurain. You make the poor girls much 
more interesting by shutting them up like this. My boys are 
quite indignant.*' 

'' They have not been brought up like my Oliver ; he was 
never allowed to criticize his ^ders," said Mrs. Morrice, who 
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jealoody rasenied the liberty which her daaghter permitted to 
her gnmdflons. ** I hope yon will not live to repent giving 
yonr boys snch independent ways." 

Adelaide gave her little oon^ortable shrng. ^* At any rate, 
I Bnppoee yon will allow Anne and Lilias to Btay with me 
at OhriatmaB, mamma ? I shall certainly invite them," she 
said. 

Lady Penalt conld be obstinate as well as her mother when 
too mndi opposed. 

<*The consequences be upon yonr own head, Adelaide," 
said Mrs. Lewis, ahnost weeping. 

** Dearest mamma, yon are really absurd. Two nice dowdy 
little schoolgirls ; and my boys who are accustomed to meeting 
the prettiest women in London 1 " cried Lady Penalt. ^' My 
Louis could marry any one he chose, and Leonard will have 
my money — though he is only the second son, every one knows 
he will have my money. You don't suppose they are un- 
accustomed to girls who— who set their caps at them, which 
is an expression I particularly dislike," said Adelaide, with 
dignity. ^ And I have no matrimonial ambitions for my boys. 
They can please themselves. I am all in favour of early 
marriages with nice good girls for settling down young men 
steadily. However, as it happens in this case, poor Anne, who 
is BO much the best looking, is a particularly dull young 
woman ; she seems to me hardly ever to open her lips." 

** Yes, Anne is dull," said lbs. Morrice, in more complacent 
tones. ^ She is very quiet and harmless indeed. I do not 
dislike Anne. I am not sure I would not let her stay on as 
my companion instead of Miss Drake if it were not for her 
sister, who is a pert, conceited little minx." 

*' Why not send her back to school ? " 

'* Upon my word, that is not a bad idea, and I would do 
so very gladly, only that Philipotte would think it so odd. It 
is agreed that they are to go and stay in Wales, and the sooner 
they are off the better I shall be pleased. I only hope Phili- 
potte will not be filling them with expectations from their 
Uncle David, which I do not believe he has means to fulfil. 
And, after all, AdeUude, if I did send Lilias back to school, it 
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can only be for another year or so ; she is seventeen/' said 
Mrs. Morrice, dolef oily. 

" The boys tell me she is clever, and wants to go in for 
Oirton and Cambridge and that sort of thing,'* said Lady 
Penalty vagnely. *^ I would send her if I were yon." 

** It wonid be a pretty expense/' gmmbled Mrs. Morrice. 

'^ That wonld hardly matter to you ; especially if it fitted 
her to get her own living as she wiidies. She is an independent 
little monkey." 

''She is an odious little monkey," said Mrs. Morrice. 
"Would you believe it, Adelaide, she had the impertinence 
to ask Oliver, under my roof, and at my table, how he justified 
his existence 1 " 

"What did she mean by that ?" 

'' I have not the slightest idea ; but I have no doubt she 
meant to be impudent, because Oliver was so very much 
annoyed. I think the dear boy quite hates the sight of her." 

''Well, if he hates the sight of her, he can hardly be 
wishing to marry her." 

** Very true, and that certainly comforts me a little ; but 
it is very hard that I am to sit by and hear a young person, 
who owes me the very clothes on her back, ask my son why he 
does not work for his living, and quote a lot of Latin gibberish 
at him, and be delighted because he does not understand her.'* 

Lady Penalt was less sympathetic than her mother expected. 
*' Oliver is certainly very idle," she said, impatiently. *' Except 
his carpentering hobby, I do not believe he has an interest in 
the world. To see him loafing away his whole life, mamma, 
makes me really angry with him. At least, I have insisted on 
my boys each taidng up a profession. Louis will go into the 
Diplomatic Service, Leonard into the Guards, and little Joey 
is mad about the Navy. I have always encouraged them to 
think they must have an object in life." 

" That is all veiy well, Adelaide, but your sons have not 
the same expectations as your brother," said Mrs. Morrice, 
pompously. " I have told you before, he is one of the first 
young men in England." 

''Oh — so far as money goes," Adelaide said, with he 
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good-natured shrug, ''Uiough after all, mamma, there are 
plenty of bigger fortones than yours knocking about. But if 
Oliver would only do something with his life — stand for Parlia- 
ment—anything " 

^* There is no need for Oliver to do anything,^* Mrs. 
Morrioe said, with an air of finality ; '* and I should not care 
to see him in Parliament. It is quite a hugger-mugger place, 
to my mind. What would poor Oliver be doing there, sitting 
up all night when he might be snug and comfortable at 
home ? •* 

Lady Penalt ended the interview by reflecting as usual, how 
fortunate it was that her father-in-law had insisted upon such 
liberal settlements. 

**For it is very clear that mamma means to heap alTher 
money on Oliver,*' she thought. ^ She must be saving inmiense 
sums. Much good he will do with it, poor fellow. One of 
the first young men in England — indeed ! '* 

But though Lady PemJt could afford to laugh at the 
estimation in which her mother held Oliver, Anne, supported 
by no such practical consolation, was very far from laughing. 
She beheld with a pain and resentment she dared not exhibit, 
the slights which were daOy put upon her litUe sister. Upon 
Madmoiselle LUi^ the brilliant pupil, the popular idol of 
Madame IWer's establishment for young ladies. 

During the first few days of their stay, Lilias was sustained 
by the attentions of Leonard, who overbore all his grand- 
mother's objections, brought round a bicycle for his cousin, 
and taught her to ride in a marvellously short time. 

But Anne was not misled by Leonard's attentions, any 
more than Lady Penalt herself ; he was just a good-natured 
boy, she said to herself, rather disdainfully. Not at all the 
sort of person to permanently attract her little sirter ; and he 
was besides very much taken up with his own engagements, 
and only with difficulty spared time to come to Kensington 
Palace Gardens, which was so out of the way for a young man 
who lived in Upper Orosvenor Street 

Miss Drake was ordered to conduct the sisters to West- 
minster Abbey, and the Tower of London, the British Museum , 
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and the National Gallery ; places which Mrs. Morrioe rightly 
conjectured that her grandsons would be very unlikely to 
freqaent. 

Thns it was that Lilias struck up a kind of friendship with 
Miss Brake, in which the warmth and sincerity was somewhat 
one-sided ; but the lonely lady responded according to her 
capabilities, and was weU-inf ormed enongh to prove a valoable 
cicerone. She had no fear of being supplanted in her post by 
any one half so outspoken and sensitive and prond as the little 
student. Of the elder sister Miss Drake was not so sure. 
Anne did not flatter, and she was very silent ; but perhaps 
after a long coarse of flattery and a flow of conversation, 
Mrs. Morrice would be attracted by these very qualities in her 
niece. 

Miss Drake was not possessed of ihat independent spirit 
which prefers a crust and liberty, to luxury and dependence. 
On the contrary, having tried the crust in early life, she knew, 
and perhaps exaggerated, the value of a good dinner, a com- 
fortable bed, and a carriage to bear her gently over the roads 
whereon she had once trudged in the dust. 

She was growing old, she was not strong, she was painfully 
aware of a slight but increasing deafness, she was a poor 
needlewoman and a worse pianist. Her voice, from constant 
reading aloud, was very much inclined to give way at times. 
Under these circumstances she accurately gauged the proba- 
bilities of obtaining employment when Mrs. Morrice finally 
tired of her. She knew that lady too well to indulge in any 
hope of a pension. Mrs. Morrice had been brought up to take 
care of a large fortune, and had no idea of letting her money- 
bags leak, save for the benefit of herself and her family. 

It was a great change and rest for the poor lady to use her 
rusted faculties, to venture to talk freely, sometimes tp laugh 
naturally, as Lilias inspected the treasures of the nation with 
an eager interest and delight. 

Anne exhibited great pati^ce on these occasions, and kept 
a prudent watch upon the time, which Lilias was apt to forget 
altogether, as she roamed about with her elderly chaperon, 
who was BO unused to frauk and intelligent companionship. 
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Bat these expeditions were only occasional, and the days 
on which they did not occur were soffidently monotonons. 

It was impossible to their annt's mind to conceive that a 
daily drive in a fine carriage, drawn by a paur of f onr*hmidied- 
gainea horses, and graced by liveried servants, oonld be other- 
wise than a great treat to two penniless yonng women, fresh 
from school. Every afternoon an hoar and a half was thos 
devoted to airing her dependent nieces. 

It was a daily recnrring annoyance that Lilias developed 
a tiresome inability to sit with her back to the horses ; but 
though her niece offered, with suspicious alacrity, to stay at 
home, Mrs. Morrioe decided to put up with the vexation rather 
than allow Lilias to remain behind. 

*^ She would put us all three. Miss Drake and yon and me, 
in front if she could, and share the place of honour with the 
pug,*' said LiliaSp^eerfuUy ; '' but that being impossible, since 
you are so big, Anne, she thought to get over the difiBculty by 
leaving poor old Drake at home. I wish she would leave me 
at home instead. Poor Miss Drake actually enjoys being 
driven about opposite Aunt Susan." 

*^ She is afraid of your quarrelling with Oliver, perhaps." 

" She 18 still more afraid of my not quarrelling with Oliver," 
said Lilias, shrewdly. 

^' I wish you would not, however." 

" But I do not like him. Who oould like him ? He has 
such shocking manners, and he is so surly." 

** But he is your host." 

*'You forget he took pains to assure me it was not his 
liouse," cried Lilias, wilfully. 

Anne sighed. Her foolish dream of a generous cousin 
who was to champion little Lilias, to fall in love with her, to 
endow her with all his worldly goods, and make her into a 
princess, had melted into air, since these weeks spent in the 
dull splendour of the house in Kensington Palace Gardens. 
It was true, as Lilias said, that Mrs. Morrice led a life as 
monotonous as though she were in prison. One day of prosaic 
boredom succeeded another. 

A very long breakfast was succeeded by a very short walk 
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in the Bonflhine, to exercise the png, in company mth Miss 
Drake, who execated varions trivial commissions and errands 
at the same time. The morning hoars were frittered away in 
occupations which Lilias considered absolntely meaningless. 

It seemed as though Mrs. Morrice most always have 
required three companions instead of one, to wind her stores 
of W00I9 to copy receipts from ladies' papers, and work for the 
various guilds and charitable societies to which she belonged, 
and for which her indignant maid found herself perpetually 
compelled to sew. 

Mrs. Morrice was tired of the grumbling of Parker, and 
thought that Anne and Lilias might very well make some 
slight return for all they had cost her. 

Thus during the long hours of the summer days, they sat 
and stitched in the red and gilded room ; Lilias in hot resent- 
ment,. Anne patiently sewing, and dreaming over her work of 
the possibUities of escape for her sister from so uncongenial a 
life. 

Luncheon was almost as long and quite as formal a meal 
as dinner ; the exclamations of Miss Drake, the authoritative 
remarks of their aunt, and the surly responses of Oliver, 
scarcely inspiring the sisters with confidence or inclination to 
make conversation freely. 

The drive followed, and then the portly butler and a 
serious footman brought in a heavy Georgian tea-service, with 
cups of modem Dresden, and cake in a silver-gilt basket. 

"No wonder foreigners declare that the English are 
always eating and drinking,'* cried Lilias, exasperated. '* After 
that enormous luncheon how can one sit still and listen to 
Aunt Susan's * Ring the bell, my dear, I feel quite faint for 
my tea ' ? And to think that at eight o'clock we most sit and 
sit again over a dinner of seven courses, after which she can 
finish up with co£fee and liqueur, besides trays and glasses at 
bed-time, and a little tumbler of something and a biscuit, 
though she has done absolutely nothing all day but waddle 
from her bed to a chair, and her chair to her carriage and 
back again. Oh, what a life — ^if this is all that wealth can do 
for one I " 
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** But it is not/' said sensible Anne. 

'* Anne — I warn yon, I cannot stand it. I mnst work— I 
most breathe — I mnst read. And there isn't a book in the 
house," said Lilias, throwing np her hands tragically. 

'' What are yon always grumbling about ? I never saw 
such a girl for grumbling," Oliver asked, not unkindly, as he 
shambled awkwardly into the room during this tirade. "I 
can lend you some books, if that is all ; if that is what you 
and Anne want." 

" Can you indeed. Cousin Oliver ; then pray do," cried 
LUias, springing from her chair. ^* Anne does not want any, 
to be sure ; but I do." 

** But she might like to look at my rooms," said Oliver, 
and he led the way thither. 

^ Oh, Cousin Oliver, but don't you know that Aunt Susan 
has strictly forbidden us to go into your sanctum. We 
are not to disturb you at your work," cried Lilias, mis- 
chievously. *^ I wonder what sort of work you do, don't you, 
Anne ? " 

'* If Anne wonders, there's nothing to prevent her asking 
me, that I know of ; yon that are always so ready with your 
tongue," said Oliver. ** She can speak for herself, can't she ? " 

^' I won't quarrel, Cousin Oliver ; but I wish you would be 
civil. I wonder if you know what a bear you are," said Lilias, 
lightly and scornfully. ''But it really is a pleasant room. 
Why, you have a piano I Do you play ? Shall I sing a little 
song ? " 

** No, I don't play ; and I hate music," said the civil 
Oliver, as she struck a few chords. 

She made haste to shut the piano, with an exaggerated 
gesture of apology, and flitted about the room, examining the 
furniture. 

''What nice leather chairs, and what a splendid writing- 
table. But where are your books ? " 

With a very bad grace Oliver handed her some yellow- 
backed sporting novels from a slidingHitand. 

Lilias laughed outright. " So this is your library, Cousin 
Oliver," she said. 
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^' Yon wanted books. These are books, aren*t they ? " he 
growled. 

Lilias was not generally nngracions ; she reflected that her 
consin had really made an effort to be ciyil, and repressed the 
mocking words which rose to her lips. 

" I have never been allowed to read novels ; these are 
novels, are they not ? Thank yon. Cousin Oliver, they will 
amnse me, anyway." 

Oliver turned impatiently from her. '^ Is there anything I 
can lend you ? *' he said, in his harsh voice, to Anne, bat with- 
out lookmg at her as he spoke. 

'' Me I '* said Anne, startled. *' I want nothing, thank 
yon." 

" Very well. If you do, though," he said gmflBy, " at any 
time — ^yoa can ask for it." 

A sudden access of shyness seemed to come over him, after 
exhibiting such unwonted politeness ; he turned on his heel 
and marched straight out of the room, leaving his surprised 
visitors to their own devices* 

^* What a bear," said Lilias. ^' If it were not that I cannot 
help being a little sorry for him, I should despise him. But I 
think he has taken a fancy to you, Anne, and I am sure Aunt 
Susan has. I wish yon would coax them to send me to school 
again, or to college — anywhere." 

*' Away from me 1 " cried Anne. 

^ It is not that — ^not that I want to be away from you," 
said Lilias, petulantly ; '^ but that I mu^t have some hope of 
something to bnoy me up. I cannot live here till I am 
twenty-one. I should die. Four long years, Anne. It is 
nonsense. My brains would become addled. How could I be 
good for anything after four years of winding worsted, and 
eating and drinking ? Oh 1 " Lilias threw up her arms, let 
the despised yellow books fall, and vented her feelings by 
kicking the nearest volume half-way across the room. 

'* Lilias, are you mad ? " said Anne, indignantly, " to treat 
a book that has been lent you so." 

** I must kick something," said Lilias, unconcernedly. *' I 
don*t call that a book." 
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'* It is the best he had to offer, and yon are childish and 
nngratefnl, especially nnder the circnmstances,*' said Anne, 
vexedly. She had reluctantly abandoned her plan of manying 
Lilias to Oliver the moment she had set eyes on his plain 
snrly face; bnt nevertheless she was a little sore that the 
cousins should exhibit such a persistent dislike towards each 
other. 

'* What circumstances ? Nonsense. If he were a cripple 
or a hunchback, or anything of that kind, one would forgive 
him— whatever he was,'* said Lilias ; '* but he is a great strong 
fellow. It is only that he cannot shake off the consequences 
of having been delicate and spoilt as a child. And he is 
afraid of Aunt Susan, though he is a man 1 And his temper 
is unbearable/* 

'' Hey-day,** cried a voice, and Mrs. Morrioe sailed majesti- 
cally into the room, rustling her mauve brocaded silk dress. 
" Girls 1 Anne and Lilias 1 what can you be doing in my 
son*s study? I particularly said I could not have Oliver 
disturbed. What does this mean ? ** 

" Cousin Oliver asked us to come in,** Anne said apologeti- 
cally ; '* he wished, very kindly, to lend us some books.** 

''Oh, if he invited you,'* said Mrs. Morrice, mollified, 
" I have nothing to say. It was a great compliment. You 
must not take to running in and out here, however.** 

'' I have not the slightest wish to run in and out," cried 
Lilias, unrestrained by her sister's look. " Oliver does not 
make himself so agreeable to us that we should feel very much 
inclined to pursue him into his den, Aunt Susan. He is quite 
safe there for me.** 

*'No one can make himself more agreeable than my son 
when he chooses,** said Mrs. Morrice, and her mottled counte- 
nance assumed a tint which rivalled the colour of her gown. 
"I am surprised that you should venture to criticise your 
cousin. And I tell you what, Miss Lilias, your behaviour does 
not please me at all. I have a great mind to pack you off to 
school again,** 

Lilias immediately dropped the unfortunate books a second 
time, and clasped her hands. 
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'' Oh, Annt Susan, please do I Anywhere. I do hate 
holidays so. I don't mean to be ungrateful, but it is so 
important that I should not waste my time if I am to get on 
at all. Do pray make inquiries about colleges ; if I can't go 
to Paris, an English coU^e would do just as well" 

" Upon my word, you are a very cool young person. It 
never seems to occur to you that it is /who would have to 
pay for your fine colleges. A pretty expense. And if it 
comes to that, a pretty penny you have cost me already." 

*^ I know that," said Lilias, in low tones ; ^* but I shall pay 
you back every halfpenny you ever spent on me. Aunt Susan, 
sooner or later. Only it would be sooner if you would let me 
finish my education properly." 

''Stuff and nonsense. Let me hear no more of such 
absurdity. And to say you are wasting your time here is too 
ridiculous. Most girls in your position would give their ears 
to stay in such a house. It is quite an experience for you 
both." 

Mrs. Morrice was not at all afraid of expressing her 
thoughts, and quite unconscious that such expression could 
evoke the scorn of her young penniless niece. 

"As for you, Anne," she said graciously, "I am very 
pleased to show you your cousin's study. He is always very 
much occupied here. This is the couch he used to lie on as a 
little boy, when he was a great invalid." She crossed to the 
window where it stood, and laid a plump be-ringed hand senti- 
mentally on the faded red cushion. 

Anne murmured an ejaculation of interest, as she followed 
her aunt, but her eyes were turned anxiously on Lilias, who 
remained standing by the writing-table, with her eyes cast 
down, and an expression of the deepest disappointment and 
mortification on her face. 

When she looked up, her sister saw that there were tears 
in the pretty dark eyes, and a fierce indignation against her 
aunt leapt up momentarily in Anne's gentle breast. 

"This is the door of my son's workshop," said the un- 
conscious Mrs. Morrice, leading the way. " I will give you 
one peep. There are double doors to prevent the noise of his 
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hammering, penetratiag the house, and it k bnilt on, as jon 
will see. As a role, no one, not even his mother, is allowed 
to go in. Of course, it is only a whim of my boy^s to work 
like this. He happens to have a genius for making things, 
poor angel,*' said the proud mother, throwing open the door. 

The angelic Oliver was unexpectedly revealed, standing in 
his shirt sleeves before a carpenter's bench strewn with tools 
and chips, and wearing an expression that was anything but 
amiable. 

** Why do you oome bothering here ? " he cried angrily. 
^' I thought it was understood between us, that I oould call 
this one comer at least my own. Go away, and shut the door." 
Then he caught sight of Axme's fair faoe, flushed and wonder- 
ing, over his mother's shoulder. 

*' If they want to see my things, I'm willing to show them. 
I told her so just now," said Oliver, slightly modifying his 
wrathful tones ; '' but I can show them myself, can't I ? I 
don't want to be spied on every minute of my life, do I ? " 
and he caught up his coat in a rage. 

But his mother had shut the door before he had time to 
put his coat on. 

^* Why did you not teU me he was in there ? " she asked, 
querulously ; her vulgar self-complaoency was quite gone, and 
she looked weak and flabby, and ready to cry feebly. '^ I told 
you he hated to be disturbed." 

** We did not know," said Anne ; " he must have gone 
round by another door." 

*' There is a way through the garden," said Mrs. Morrice, 
trying to seem nnooncemed. Then her glance fell on Lilias, 
who was still leaning against the writing-table, her pretty sulky 
face lowered, and her little foot impatiently tapping the floor. 

" You must have put him out, after all, pestering him for 
books and what-nots ; girls have no business to be wanting to 
read yellow-backed novels 'at alL Let me hear no more of 
this running in and out of your cousin's private rooms from 
henceforth. The most good-natured man on earth would 
resent such an intrusbn." 

To Anne's great relief, Lilias was too much dejected to reply. 

H 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A FEW days later Anne found henelf admitted to her aunt's 
dreB8ing-room ; a privilege which excited not only the jealousy 
of Parker the maid, but the alarm of Mias Drake, who had 
never, during her years of reddenoe, received an invitation to 
enter her employer's sanctum. 

Like Queen Elizabeth, Mrs. Morrioe hoarded an immense 
collection of silk gowns of every hue of the rainbow, l^ese 
dresses were contained in mighty wardrobes built round her 
favourite apartment ; otherwise the dressing-room might more 
properly have been described as her boudoir, for it was fur- 
nished as a sitting-room, and Oliver had lived there during his 
invalid days. 

Strong in her conviction that Anne was a very dull young 
woman, Mrs. Morrice displayed daily less and less caution in 
her intercourse with her niece. She found so quiet and 
sympathetic a manner very agreeable, and took even her silence 
as a sign that she was properly and respectfully interested in 
the monologue which her aunt intended for conversation. 

Hiss Drake had long ago worn threadbare her exclamations 
over the family photographs of which Mrs. Morrice could never 
tire. Her admiration was exhausted as well as her employer's 
interest in hearing of it. Mrs. Morrioe found herself unable to 
resist the temptation of displaying her children's and her 
grandchildren's likenesses to Anne. 

<< This is Adelaide, as a baby. She weighed nine pounds 
the day she was bom — ^you can fancy the doctor's astonish- 
ment — and the prettiest child that ever was seen ; but that you 
can see for yourself. I had her photographed every three 
months." 
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'' It ia a very interdsting collection/' observed Aane, thus 
enabled to study the first stages, so to speak, of Lady Penalt's 
sorprifimg rotundity. 

** Here she is as a little girl ; sweetly pretty she used to 
look in that blue velvet frock. Here as a bride. She was only 
seventeen -^ke the Princess Boyal — ^when she married. This 
does not do her justice.*' 

A ghost, clutching a giant bouquet, in the middle of a 
strangely old-fashioned group, was indicated. 

**The wedding-party,'* said Mrs. Morrice, with pride. 
*^ Oliver, you see, is on my lap — ^he was only three years old, and 
almost a cripple, poor little feUow." 

'*Was it — an illness?" Anne said delicately, as she 
paused. 

'* His nurse let him fall as a baby. I wanted her to be 
prosecuted ; but his father, your poor uncle — ^would not hear 
of it. Said it was an accident. She confessed it of her own 
accord, and was very broken-hearted ; but that did not mend 
matters. He never let me know what became of the woman," 
said Mrs. Morrice. Her dull grey eyes had a vindictive gleam. 
«< Tour unde Lewis was a very easy-going good-natured man. 
My boy's spine was injured ; but the doctor always said he 
would outgrow it, and, you see, he did. He is a bigger, stronger 
man than either of his Dephe¥rs, and better grown, as you see, 
though he may not be quite so tall." 

Anne could not quite agree to this, but her silence passed 
for assent, and Mrs. Morrice pointed out other figures in the 
group more indifferently. 

"That 18 the old lord— a very fine old man; and his 
eldest son next him, poor fellow, the Honourable George ; no 
one dreamt th$n that my Adelaide would be Lady Penalt. It 
was quite a love-match. But it was to be, and so poor George 
was killed out hunting," said Mrs. Morrice, piously shaking her 
head. " He was a very reckless young man ; one would think 
it would be a lesson to them all ; but no, they hunt as much as 
ever, though he broke lus neck through it" 

" Leoiuod is very like him," said Anne, studying the 
photograph with interest. 
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'* Tes, Leonard is a thorough Lanrain ; very coarse-featiiredy 
to my mind ; bat, luckily, Louis takes after Ids mamma. She 
was the most beautiful bride you can imagine." 

'' She must have been very pretty,*' said Anne, inadver- 
tently. 

<* Must have been I She »9,*' said Mrs Morrice, with dignity. 
^ Oh, I see ; you think her too stout. She is certainly given 
to embonpamtt but many people admire that; your poor unde 
Lewie, for instance, was always lamenting her thinness as -a 
girl. People alter so much.** 

This seemed incredible to Anne, who was not old enough 
to have any experience of such startling changes in herself or 
other people ; so she turned the page. 

'^ And now we come to Oliver,'* said Mrs. Morrice, passing 
over with a sigh, and in a melancholy silence which Anne 
respected, the photographs of three liUle creatures who had 
died in infancy. 

Anne certainly became a little tired of the collection before 
she had done with the likenesses of her cousin Oliver. 

Oliver as a fat little baby ; Oliver as a thin little boy ; 
Oliver in petticoats, in knickerbockers, in a kilt, in fancy 
dresses, in Eton jackets ; always lengthening and ezpandiog ; 
until the final vision of Oliver in a frock coat, leaning against 
a marble pillar, and frowning at a small palm-tiee in a pot. 

The luncheon gong sounded a happy release for Anne ; but 
Mrs. Morrice was really astonished to find herself so little 
pleased by this generally welcome summons. 

*^ Dear me, how the time has slipped by 1 ** she cried, in 
genuine surprise. **I had no idea it was so late. Bless me, 
how pleasantly we must have been engaged ! I have not felt 
at all faint or sinking, and yet I always notice the want of my 
luncheon more than any other meal, as a rule. As the doctor 
Bays, a heart like mine requires constant nourishment before 
it can get up strength to beat at all.'* 

The meetings between the inhabitants of the mansion in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, and the house in Upper Orosvenor 
Street, were rendered as infrequent as possible by the earef ul 
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maxKBuyring of Mrs. Morrioe ; but common politeneBS, as well 
as her daughter's repeated and urgent invitations, ob%ed her 
to permit her nieces to call once npon their consin. 

By accompanying them herself, and by limiting their stay 
to hidf an honr, she endeavonred to render the occasion as 
little dangerous to the welfare of her grandsons as possible ; 
but since Louis happened to be at home, she could not very 
well prevent him from speaking to Anne and Lilias, and 
could only console herself by reflecting upon the happiness of 
Leonard's absence. 

She had no idea that Lilias was more interested in the 
surroundings of Leonard's home than in himself. After the 
tasteless and empty splendour of her aunt's house, she contem- 
plated with delight the many beautiful objects which the 
combined knowledge, riches, and judgment of successive 
generations had enabled the I^urain family to collect. 

The room was overcrowded, because Lady Penalt was fond 
of comfortable modem lounges, and cushions, and had pushed 
the old cabinets and chairs into the sombre background of 
shadowy comers and dark red waUs. But the delicate silver 
trifles, gold snuff-boxes, and ivory fans ; the Italian mar-' 
queterie tables, the old china groups, the Ouyp landscapes, and, 
above all, the baby-faced loveliness of a Bomney portrait, 
enchanted Lilias ; whilst the plentiful supply of books and 
magazines excited her envy. 

There was a buzz of conversation going on which did not 
die away at their entiy ; a good many people appeared to be 
calling on Lady Penalt, who, it must be confessed, had very 
little time or attention to spare for the visitors whose presence 
she had so earnestly desired. 

The door was continually opening and shutting, to admit 
or let out fashionably dressed ladies, or clean-shaven gentlemen 
in frock-coats. 

LiUas noticed that her cousin was very popular. A great 
many of the ladies called her darling, and she seemed to be 
upon terms of almost sisterly affection with every one in tum ; 
while the gentlemeji were very much at home, though somewhat 
less effusive. The astonished little student thought of the 
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continental notion that English people were stiff and fonnal 
with each other, and attentively observed these specimens of 
her compatriots. 

^ Adelaide's easy-going manner, and indolent smile, welcomed 
all alike. She had in reality no favourites and no dislikes. 

Nothing conld better conduce to universal popularity. 

Little Lilias watched the constantly changing picture with 
intelligent wistful eyes. She felt, with a curious pang, that 
she loved her fellow-creatures and would like to be one of the 
throng of pretty smiling women, who knew each other so well, 
and spoke in such sweet, caressing tones. She never doubted for 
a moment that they were her superiors in heart and brain, as 
well as in dress and appearance. Her extreme youth rendered 
her acutely conscious of the contrast she must present ; a little 
foreign-looking unformed creature in plain attire, beside these 
delicately finished and decorated specimens of high-bred 
Englishwomen. 

Nobody addressed her, and she seized an opportunity to 
glide unnoticed to the window, where, slipping into the shadow 
of the heavy curtains, she presently amused herself by furtively 
dipping into the magazines and books heaped upon an adjacent 
table ; then gradually she became so much absorbed that she 
ceased to observe her surroundings at all. 

Meantime Anne — whose attention was not distracted by 
admiration of pictures, or oljeU de vertu, and who oould per- 
ceive the rarest illuminated quarto at her elbow without ex- 
periencing the slightest desire to open it — ^attracted more 
notice than her sister. 

Her cousin Louis could not, it is true, give her bis un- 
divided attention, but he made it very evident that he would 
gladly have done so if he could. His appearance was handsome 
and distinguished, and his manner would have been only more 
charming if it had been altogether free from the little 
affectations which belonged to his age. 

He was really well informed and accomplished, and Anne's 
humility had no fault to find ; but Lilias was quicker to divine 
and ridicule the slight and most pardonable self-conceit, which 
rarely survives the discovery, not to be made in youth, that 
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early promise and inclination are very different matteis from 
final perseyeranoe and performance. 

Tonng Lanrain was also, curiously, and yet according to 
hmnan nature, modest enough concerning his real attainments ; 
he had no more inclination than any other healthy-minded 
English lad, to dwell complacently on his prowess in the field, 
or his college triumphs ; but it is not to be denied that over his 
music, and his acting, and his singing — although the merest 
unskilled amateur in such matters — ^he gave himself little airs 
of superiority, and was incUned to lay down the law, and 
express his opinions forcibly. Time and experience, however, 
might safely be trusted to effect a cure of these weaknesses, 
incidental to a generous, warmhearted, and clever youth. 

He was very full of a theatrical entertainment his mother 
was to give at Ohristmas, and for which he intended to write 
the piece to be acted, besides composing the music thereof ; and 
to Anne's great astonishment and dismay, he was determined 
that she should take the principal part. 

^* But indeed I cannot act at all. I could never learn the 
simplest recitation. It was Lilias. At Madame Fasler*s she 
was always chosen, even for the French pieces. She is a bom 
actress. There is nothing she cannot play.*' 

Louis smiled indulgently at his cousin's earnestness ; but he 
remained firm. 

Lilias would not do at all, the part must be taken by some 
one tall and fair. 

'* Li fact, it was you who inspired me to write the piece at 
all ; and as to acting — I would much rather," said the play- 
wright, loftily, ** that you should come without any preconceived 
notion of how to play the part. I will coach you myself, if you 
will consent. And of course you can sing.'* 

** Indeed I can do nothing of the kind. I cannot sing in 
tune. Lilias has a voice like a bird." 

This was no great comfort to Louis, who was momentarily 
dismayed, since it would certainly be a new departure in 
operetta for the prima-donna to remain songless. But genius 
and determination make light of the most serious difBculties. 

** There is no reason on earth why you should sing," he 
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said, after a pause. *' I see my way. After all, yon are the 
peasant maiden. Yon are the hcantif nl, silent, ignorant creature 
aronnd whom destines yon know nothing of are spinning/' 
cried the poet, enthusiastically. '* What a fool I was not to 
see that it woidd be quite out of place for you to sing." 

*' But Aunt Susan would never allow us " 

''By-the-by, do not mention anything of the matter to 
my grandmother/* said Louis, hastily. '' We will manage her at 
the right time. We have a plan ; but you and Lilias will 
certainly come to Laurain for Christmas. It is quite decided.'' 

*' Is there a part for Lilias ? " said Anne, timidly." 

She was in reality veiy shy of her cousin, and her heart 
beat with anxiety as she put the question, though she was fully 
resolved within herself that she would share no gaieties from 
which her sister was excluded — ^her brilliant little sister, whom 
all alike here seemed to conspire to slight or ignore. But 
Anne's shyness had the effect outwardly of making her seem cold 
and stiff. She was very upright, and her face was at times 
singularly impassive. It was only in moments of emotion that 
the beautifully shaped mouth and the fine blue eyes changed 
and softened in expression. 

Timidity or nervousness rendered her quite unable to 
expand or thaw in look or manner. She was never ungentle, 
but she could appear icily indifferent. 

'*A part for Lilias?" repeated Louis, withdrawing his 
ardent gaze from her handsome face and downcast eyes, to 
glance carelessly at his younger cousin. *' Oh, we can put in 
something for her, she can be one of the ladies of the court. 
I have the princess, the rival heroine you know, in my eye — 
Lady Violet Finan. I hear she is a wonderful actress. My 
mother saw her somewhere or other; and I know of a splendid 
contralto ; rather old, but that cannot be helped. And I have 
my baritone. It is only the Iomo profondo that I am looking 
for, the peasant lover, you know ; he must be young." 

'* And shall you play yourself ? " said Anne. 

" Why, of course," Louis answered. He laughed ; but he 
was a little— a very little — annoyed. His dignity was hurt, 
although he pardoned his cousin immediately when she raised 
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her blue eyeB, and looked at him with that dear nnconflcioiu 
gase. It is to be feared that too few yonng ladies had looked 
thoB nnconsciotiBly into yoni^ Lanrain's handsome face. 

He pat Anne's simplicity down to her yonthf nl innocence 
and parity of sool^ bat there was a more prosaic explanation. 
Anne regarded Lonis as a boy still at school. She had not 
mach sense of hnmonr ; bat his air of melancholy grace at 
times, his importance, his assumption of kindly patronage 
towards little Idlias, faintly amosed her. Lilias ! whose qaick- 
ness and intelligence and powers of comprehension had been 
held in sach esteem by the elderly spectacled professors at 
Madame Fasler's school, and who, Anne honestly believed, was 
eqoal in intellect, if not superior, to any maiden of her age in 
the United Kingdom. 

Lonis would not have been pleased if he had known 
that Anne said to herself that he was only a boy, after all, 
and could not be expected to know how to appreciate Lilias 
properly. 

** The girls at school osed to talk aboat my complexion and 
my hair, they used to begin sometimes lil» that,** she thought, 
calmly and dispassionately ; ** but in the end it was always 
Lilias. Louis will be the same." She smiled quite honestly at 
the youthful foolishness of imaginations which could be im- 
pressed by such trifles as hair and complexion. 

^ I can't give as much time as I should like to my music,** 
said Louis. *^ I have so many irons in the fire ; but I shall take 
a lot of trouble over this thing, though. You won't disap- 
point me, will you, Anne ; you will let me play the Prince to 
your beautiful peasant maiden ? ** 

** It will not depend on me,'* Anne said, shaking her head. 

The conversation had to be disjointed, for Louis was obliged 
continually to spring up and open the door, or greet his mother's 
friends ; but, nevertheless, he managed to return to Anne's side 
so often, or to say so many words to her in passing, that his 
grandmother would have been really alarmed had not her 
niece*s perfectly calm and quiet manner disarmed suspicion. A 
flirtation, according to Mrs.Horrice*s views, could only be carried 
on by a great deal of laughing and talking and blushing among 
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yonng folk. Lilias thus nnf ortanately incnrred her digpleasure 
veiy often by her frank excitability. 

Lady Penalt seized an opportunity of spenking confidentially 
to her mother as Mib. Morrioe rose majestically to take leave. 

" Dearest manmfia, I assnre yon it's a great pity yon do not 
dress these girls better, and let me take them out a little," she 
said. " Several people were quite struck with Anne. Old Lady 
Morse asked me twice who that handsome girl was. To be sure 
I told her the first time ; but you know how forgetful that kind 
of person is. It is most important she should be favourably 
impressed with Anne ; she gives balls, you know. And the boys 
think Anne so pretty, though they are obliged to allow she 
has not much to say for herself ; but a little excitement would 
wake her up.'' 

" I am not thinking of letting Anne go to balls ; it would 
be most unsuitable," said Mrs. Morrioe, indignantly. 

" It would not be at all unsuitable if she made a good 
marriage," said Lady Penalt, good-naturedly ; but she had no 
time to argue out the matter, and the only result of her well- 
meant interference was that Mrs. Morrice became rather more 
determined than she was before that Anne and Lilias must be 
kept in their places, and not have any undue advantages thrust 
upon them. 

She did not dislike Anne, but she had no desire to see 
her raised by an advantageous marriage to a position exceeding 
her own in importance; she wished her well, but not well 
enough to become absolutely independent or prosperous. To 
a petty ungenerous mind, the mere contemplation of such 
possibilities under such circumstances, is fraught with annoy- 
ance and distaste. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mbs. Mobrice lingered io town much later than she was 
wonby in consequence of her growing infatuation for Doctor 
Oamety who understood her constitution, she declared, as no 
one had ever understood it before. 

But as the summer advanced, Miss Philipotte's inquiries 
for her nieces became insistent, and to the great joy and relief 
of Anne and Lilias, their aunt announced to them that they 
were to prepare for their departure to Wales ; when she would 
make her usual yearly pilgrimage to Eastbourne. 

*' Oh, Anne, I shall be glad of any change," Lilias said 
wearily. The heat of London and the monotony of her exist- 
ence had oppressed her spirits as well as her health. *' I don't 
think Aunt Philipotte can repel me as Aunt Susan does. 
After all, she is papa's sister ; blood must go for something. 
And she talks of mountain scenery and Switzerland. Do you 
remember Geneva, the year poor papa died ? Oh to breath 
fresh air again, to look at something beautiful, instead of these 
hot dusty glaring roads, and those jingling hansom-cabs, and 
that parched brown park." 

'* I have an even better prospect for you, my sweet,'' said 
Anne, smiling. ^ I have just heard from Oliver that Uncle 
David is a mere bookworm I " 

*' God bless him," said Lilias, with great animation. '* Let 
us be off to-morrow." 

*' In a day or two. It will be delightful to find ourselves 
alone together — if it is only for the journey," said Anne, 
**and down there you may have time to study a little." 

** I have lost my energy for study," said Lilias, listlessly. 
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** What is the use of toiling on alone if I am not to go to 
college ? I am afraid, Anne, that, after all, I am not a true 
lover of knowledge ; emulation stirs me np — upraise, blame, 
sympathy." 

'* It is that yon are not strong, that yon are knocked np,'' 
Anne said, more wisely, and she looked anxiously at the 
delicate little pale face, that presented so great a contrast to 
her own healthful rose-tinted countenance. 

" No, I want air — I want beautiful surroundings — I want 
— I want companionship. It is my soul that is tired, not my 
body," Lilias said. ** I love yon, Aiine ; but your thoughts are 
not my thoughts, we can only love each other in silence. And 
all my nerves are on edge in such company as we have to put 
np with here, and which does not affect you at all. I am tired 
of hearing mean and vulgar sentiments, and of petty spite 
and malice, and of stupidity. If one cannot have the com- 
panionship one craves, at least, at least — one longs for soli- 
tude, and leisure to dwell on the noble thoughts the dead have 
written down for us. I am not calm and strong like yon, to 
hold my own. I change with my surroundings. I should 
die if I stayed here much longer." 

^* It is only that she wants iron. In my young days girls 
always took iron," said Mrs. Morrice, when Anne asked that 
Lilias might be excused from her drive. *' A drive would do 
her good." 

^' She has a headache, and there is a hot dry east wind ; 
the dust from the wood-pavements irritates her throat," said 
Anne, in the soft meek tones that contrasted so oddly with 
her stately figure and sternly placid countenance. 

" You are not full of these absurd fads and whims," cried 
Mrs. Morrice, irritably. 

'* I am much stronger than Lilias. Indeed, she is unfit to 
come ; she is resting on her bed." 

^' If she is ill, she had best see Doctor Garnet." 

" She is subject to nervous headaches," Annie said, with 
an outward calm, that made it impossible to divine that she 
was full of sympathy, anxiety, and indignation. Mrs. Morrice 
would have been astonished to learn that her gentle and quiet 
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nieoe had something of the tigrefls in her disposition where 
her passionate love for her little sister was concerned. 

It was, perhaps, Anne's good fortune that her face so 
completely masked her feelings. 

The drive was even duller ,than nsnal in the absenoe of 
LiliaSy who was nnable to refrain from a certain amount of 
comment on passing events and sights, even in the least con- 
genial company ; and, who also gave plenty of scope for her 
aunt's powers of fault-finding. Anne's silent dignity afforded 
small opportunity for complaint or disagreement. 

The heat was made an excuse for returning home earlier 
than usual, and Anne was hastening across the hall towards 
the door, which led to the back staircase — ^the easiest and 
quickest way to her sister's room, — when she heard her name 
pronounced, and her couski Oliver appea^ at the door of his 
study. 

** I want to speak to you," he said, without looking at her. 

"Is it anything important?" Anne said, pausing, and 
looking as she felt, surprised. 

** Ton— you seemed to want to see my workshop, the other 
day," growled Oliver, " I don't mind showing it to you now — 
if you like.'* 

Anne hesitated ; she was grieved to refuse an invitation, 
which must have cost the poor surly rednse so great an 
effort, and yet she desired to ^o straight to her sister. 

** Lilias is not well," she said plea^ugly. 

*' Of course I know very well you care for nothing but 
Lilias," said Oliver, in an odd fierce tone. " You might spare 
me five minutes. She can't expect you back so early. She 
can't have heard the carnage come back if she is up in her 
room." 

Anne reflected that these words contained truth, and 
allowed herMlf to be persuaded. 

The study door was shut behind her, and for the first time 
she found herself alone with Oliver. 

He strode awkwardly across the room, and threw open the 
doable doors that led into his workshop. 

"There," he said, "you wanted to see it Take care of 
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the step. Toa can sit on that bench if yon like. It's cooler 
here than anywhere else. The skylight faces north.** 

*^ It is very pleasant and comfortable,** said Anne, some- 
what nervously ; for though 0Iiver*8 dark face was, as usual, 
clouded with that unhappy suUenness, there was a latent 
suppressed excitement and agitation in his manner, which 
suggested that the doud might be charged with electricity. 

The steady north light fell on her ruddy brown hair, her 
little delicate ears, and the milk-white nape of her neck ; as 
she sat beneath it on the bench he indicated. 

Anne was not restless nor curious, as Lilias would have 
been. She did not finger the implements which lay strewn 
about ; nor exclaim at the heap of shavings ; nor inquire into 
the work he was doing. 

** I made this for yon, if you'll have it,** said Oliver ; and 
he thrust towards her a small.elaborately carved oak box. *' I 
did it all myself. I don*t get a carpenter to put my work 
together, as some fellows do.** 

** For me 1 It is very kind of you to think of me,'* said 
Anne. 

'* No, it is not,** said Oliver, hoarsely, ^* I think of you to 
please myself— and because I can*t help it. I think of you all 
day long.** 

Anne raised her long-lashed blue eyes, and fixed them on 
his averted face in astonishment, almost in terror. 

Oliver did not look at her ; he curled a long shaving of 
wood round his finger, fitting it carefully and closely like the 
stall of a glove. 

** Of ooune I know you're laughing at me," he said, in 
tones that were certainly calcuhited to inspire more alarm than 
amusement. ''An ugly fellow like a — like a bear, as that 
little toad of a Lilias called me. You can— you can see for 
yourself, that I — that I come jolly near being hunch-backed, 
and wiUi the devil's own temper, as I'm supposed to have. 
But what I want to know is, what sort of a chanoe have I 
ever had of being anything different? Of course, though, 
you won't listen to me. Of course you won't have anything 
to say to me. I didn't expect it for a moment.** 
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He burst into a short, savage laugh, quite deToid of 
merrimeiit. 

** I am not knghing,** Anne said gently. She was be- 
wildered ; she was never quick to jomp at conolnsions ; and 
she was neither sure of Oliver's meaning nor of her own. 

But she was frightened as weU as bewildered by the 
emotion which almost disfigured the harsh dark face of her 
cousin, as he turned towards her ; at the heaving of his big 
chest ; at his clenched strong hands. 

<« Anne,'' cried Oliver. The sound of the cry was almost 
beseeching ; there were tears in the great black eyes beneath 
the shaggy brows. He struggled with the feelings he was 
unable to express. 

'* Tes, Oliver, yes,'' said Anne, trembling and yet respond- 
ing as tenderly as she would have responded to the appeal of 
a child. **I am listening — ^indeed I am not laughing, nor 
thinking of laughing ; tell me what you will," she faltered. 
*'How could you think I should laugh at any one who— who 
was unhappy ? 

He came closer to her, and his emotion was quieted, as 
though the gentleness of her response had soothed and calmed 

" I — ^I should like to know," he muttered, ** what sort of 
a chance a fellow like me haa of being anything else but 
unhappy." 

Lilias would have answered that he had a mother who 
adored him, unlimited money to spend, endless time for all he 
chose to do, and the strength of his manhood to do what he 
would. But Anne was not in the habit of stating her opinions. 

She looked at him with a meek sympathy, which the noble 
sternness of her features translated into an expression of 
dignified kindness. Oliver, who could not hear the fiuttering 
of her frightened heart, was actually afraid of her ; he felt 
himself a rough rude boor, in the presence of a stately young 
queen, as she sat before him, with her white summer draperies 
falling over the wooden bench, and the clear northern light 
illuminating the twisted knot of red-brown hair beneath her 
ihadv hat. 
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'^ I — I BQppoBe you've heard all about me ? Every one's 
always pitying me, and saying what a pity I don't do some- 
thing with my life," he said, in that odd defiant schoolboy 
manner. ** I know it, though they think I don't. Ton— you've 
heard that I spent all the years I ought to have been at school 
— on the broad of my back ; haven't you, Anne ? " 

" Poor Cousin Oliver I " 

** I suppose that couldn't be helped. They didn't think I 
should live to grow up, and my mother wouldn't have me 
bothered with lessons ; she made every one give in to me ; she 
spoilt me herself — up to a certain point." He stopped and 
gave a short laugh. *' Yes, it's always been like that, up to a 
certain point, you know, like — like a dog that's chained up ; 
brought up short every now and then. When I was strong 
enough, and grown-up, Uncle David wanted her to send me to 
coU^e, but she wouldn't. She was too fond of me to part 
with me," said Oliver, satirically. 

'* She is very fond of you," Anne said, half pleadingly. 

*' Such a devoted unselfish love as hers has been," he said 
fiercely. '^She never let me go anywhere, nor make any 
friends. She treated me, and does still, like a child. When I 
was eighteen, I knew less than most boys of ten. I could 
barely read and write. I can't spell decently to this day. 
Tutors could do nothing with me, and she b^an to find out 
that I was a brute and a savage, and to turn against me a 
bit herself." 

Anne held out a kind hand towardi him in silence. 

He took the soft white hand, and knelt suddenly down 
among the shavings at her feet, bowing his shaggy black head 
over it, to hide the tears of which he was fiercely ashamed. 

** I suppose you thought I didn't know I was a brute and 
a savage," he said. *' Perhaps it was — ^first of all — suffering 
so, that helped to make me like that. But it grew so that I 
never cared to change — ^till now. Though I was mad about 
it at times, too. Ton don't know what it feels like — to be 
a miserable invalid — an uneducated boor, and to see other 
fellows, one's own nephews, only a few years younger, growing 
into— into sportsmen, and soldiers, and — and all one would 
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have liked to be one's self, and to know it's too late ; of 
oonrse I know yoa'U tell me it's too late," he said bitterly. 
" Why, I'm five and twenty already." 

With his high shonlders, great breadth, farrowed brow, and 
sunken fiery eyes, he looked a great deal older ; but of this 
he was nnaware. 

** Carpentering is the only job I ever liked. Luckily for 
me, I took a fancy when I was a little chap, to an old carpenter 
who came to mend something in my room, and who nsed to 
langh at what he called my tantrums. He showed me the nse 
of my fingers, or I couldn't have even done thaty'^ he touched 
lightly the box in her lap. *' It was ages before my mother 
could be persuaded to let me have a knife, for fear I should 
cut myself. She was always like that, I must have every- 
thing in the world, except what I wanted." 

He paused, and then whispered hoarsely. ''It will be 
always like that with me, Anne. Ton are goiog to tell me so 
presently, I know. But I want — Gk>d knows why — I want to 
make you feel sorry for me first." 

*' I am Sony, Oliver," said the soft voice above him. 

*' Yes, yes, I know you are an angel, you would be sorry 
for any poor devil like me," said Oliver, hastily ; ^* I've nearly 
done, Anne, and then you can be sorry as yon like. I must 
explain — ^you must have seen I don't care much — ^for my 
mother, though she thinks she cares so much for me. But I 
was afraid of her when I was a little fellow ; she could be 
nasty at times ; and when I grew up, why, though I wasn't 
afraid, she had me under her thumb— she has now." 

Anne made a gentle bnt decided movement of protest. 

" Why, what can I do ? " cried Oliver ; " I'm dependent 
on her, you know. I've had pitched battles with her, and one 
time I gained something. She gave me my father's rooms 
here, to myself. You'll think that's a suiall boon for a man 
that's supposed to be heir to ten thousand a year. How many 
times has she reminded me that even that depends on her 
good jdeasure. She's tried to'play Adelaide and me off against 
each other ; but Adelaide doesn't care enough " 

•• Do you care ? " 

I 
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" Of course I care," Oliver said, surprised. -" What would 
a poor devil like me do without money. I've a sort of physical 
strength — since I grew up — and went in for the exercises 
and things that are supposed to have cured me. But how 
would that help me to earn my living, unless I turned into a 
working man? I could get my bread, I dare say, by my 
carpentering ; but not to live anything like I'm accustomed 
to." 

He echoed his mother's tones quite unconsciously, but 
Anne preceived the echo, and saw that Oliver's estimate of the 
importance of his coming riches was the result of her life-long 
tuition. 

''She thinks she loves me better than anything in the 
world ; but if I took my own way, and left her, she'd leave 
everything away from me, and tie it up, perhaps, on Louis or 
Leonard, or little Joey. I know her, and that's what she'd do. 
8be wants me to have everything finer than Adelaide's sons, 
so long as I'm hers; and if I marry to please her she's 
promised to make me independent — ^to make the same settlement 
on me as she did for Adelaide. That's what she's waiting for, 
to see whom I marry. Some — some beastly old Earl's 
daughter is to be asked to— to sacrifice herself to me for so 
many thousands down. Adelaide used to ask me to dinner 
when she had found some one likely, but she has given it up. 
I was too rude. They never got over the first impression," 
said Oliver, with his short, hard kugh. 

" I — I don't know why — ^you have told me all this," Anne 
said, almost faintly. 

'' I wanted you to know the worst of me," cried Oliver, in 
unsteady tones ; *' I don't want to hide anything from you. I 
never wished to be different till I saw you. I took life as it 
came. I never put it before myself that I was what I am. A 
surly, useless brute, shut up here like a toad in a hole, and 
waiting — ^waiting for what ? For his mother to die — to get his 
fortune and his independence, and perhaps to spend twenty 
years so. It sounds very ugly even to me when it is put into 
words. But I was brought up to think it all right ; that is my 
only excuse. And you can't say I haven't told you the worst," 
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said Oliver, with that thick choking Bob of self-pity in his 
throat. 

He looked up into the blae eyes beneath the pretty shady 
hat, and his voice and face softened so that she hardly 
recognized him. 

" Ton are sorry for me ; your pretty eyes are full of tears — 
for me," he said, ** even though of course you cannot care. 
But you are not angry, Anne." 

*' No, I am not angry," she said. " Poor Oliver ! " 

'* A girl " — Oliver dmost whispered, and she felt that the 
hand which held her own was shaking — " sometimes marries 
a fellow she doesn't love, even though he should be ever so 
ugly and ill-tempered — if he is rich ? " 

He looked anxiously at her downcast face. Anne*s fair 
cheeks burnt. For one wild moment she longed to draw her 
hand out of her cousin's reverent dasp, and cry to him that she 
was one of these girls — ^that she would gladly make the sacrifice 
for her sister's sake though not for her own. Poor Anne's 
worldliness, such as it was, owed its feeble existence entirely to 
the love she bore towards Lilias. 

But her habit of silence saved her from this indiscretion, 
and she refrained from thus degrading, by a confession of 
ignoble weakness, Oliver's ideal. 

It is seldom that a maiden thus wisely permits a 
worshipping youth to retain his illusions concerning her 
perfections. 

Oonvexsation generally steps in. She cannot be contented 
to hear him talk and to let him look at her. This is impru- 
dent, smoe the discovery that her words are simply those of an 
ordinary mortal, must tend to destroy the assumption that she 
isanangeL 

** I have nothing in the world to offer you," he said — 
*' nothing. But if it had been otherwise, would you — ^would 
you have married a poor fellow like me— for the sake of all 
my riches, Anne ? Ton ? " 

She looked at him with troubled blue eyes. Would she ? 
She could not telL Would it have been possible, after all ? 
Even for the sake of little Lilias ? 
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And again Oliver translated her sweet sad looks into that 
ideal response which mere words conld never have conveyed. 

''No, no, yon couldn't. Such as yon don't think about 
money, like me and my mother," he said half sorrowfully, and 
half proudly. " But, oh, Anne, Anne — ^Anne — if I had any 
hope in the world — of course I know I am talking like a fool 
— -I believe I could — ^I could let the money ga" 

Anne heard with uncomprehending wonder. She knew 
that Oliver had been frankly bred to the worship of the golden 
calf ; that bis mother held the possession of her large fortune 
beyond all other earthly blessings ; and she could estimate the 
immensity of such a sacrifice in his eyes. What must be the 
strength of the emotion which could impel him even to con- 
template such a possibility. 

She looked almost with awe into Oliver's dark plain face, 
transfigured as it was by longing and tenderness. A soft and 
kindly pity stole about her heart. 

" You are sorry and not angry," he said gently. " Yes, 
I was not fool enough to hope for any more." 

" Oh, what can I say, Cousin Oliver ? You talk of — of 
giving up your fortune, and you don't know — ^you have never 
tried, what poverty means ; and— and I can't bear to see you 
so unhappy," sobbed Anne, from the very depths of her heart 

*' Don't cry for me," said Oliver ; but that she should even 
shed tears for his sake, filled him with an exultation that was 
not so very unlike the hope that he had declared impossible. 
'* It might have been much worse, Anne. You haven't told 
me you — ^you cared for any one else." 

'* Oh," cried Anne, with crimson cheeks, *' I have never 
thought of these things. There has never been any one — 
any one." 

''But there will be," Oliver said, almost despairingly, 
" and I shall have to stand by and see it. There will come 
along a fellow who will be free to ask you to marry him then 
and there. And me, that loves you, would not be able to do 
that, even if it were possible for you to care. My mother 
would never consent. I believe ihe would turn you out of 
doors, and me too. But some one else will come " 
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'* No/* Anne said, with a dignity that was half snrprised 
and half pained. She was practical, as she had told Lilias, and 
not romantic ; bat nevertheless Oliver^s spiritless words jarred 
upon her momentarily, " I care only for Lilias," she said. 

'* Oh, Lilias I " he echoed bitterly. '' I suppose yon will go 
upstairs now and tell her ? How she will mock at such 
miserable presumption — a poor fellow like me talking of— of 
love for ywi.'* 

** How conld I talk of a thing so sacred ? ** said Anne, re- 
proachfully, ^* and to little Lilias I It is true that she does not 
like yoo. Bat how could she like yon? You have been 
always cross to her. What is there to prevent her liking yoa 
if yon had been nice to her ? '* 

Oliver fixed his bUick eyes eagerly on her face. 

" I shall not speak of it to Lilias,*' she said. *^ It most be 
a secret between yon and me.** 

He yielded in ecstasy to the charm contained in these words. 
** A secret between yon and me, Anne,** he whispered. 

«* And now, let me go, Ooosin Oliver,'* said Anne, blushing 
faintly ; " I have been with you a long long time. Lilias will 
be wondering." 

** Tes, I will let you go. Ood bless you,** Oliver said. 

He dropped her hand with the awkwardncfls of an inex- 
perienced lover, and stood aside, letting her open the door 
for herself, from no want of respect or willingness, but simply 
because he was, as he had truly said, uneducated in such 
matters ; and quite unaccustomed, besides, to show ordinary 
civility to the ladies of his own family. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It cannot be said that Miss Philipotte's visit to Mr. David 
was altogether a success. The brother and sister were sincerely 
attached to each other, but had neither tastes nor ideas in 
common ; and under these circumstances near relatives usually 
agree with each other best when they confine their intercourse 
to very frequent letters and very occasional meetings. 

Eliza, on the other hand, was enjoying her sojourn at 
Oastell Bwlch immensely. In Mrs. ITpcott she found a friend 
after her own heart — ^tidy, clean, thrifty, and hard-working ; 
yet withal an inveterate talker and an indefatigable listener. 

It would.be almost impossible to estimate the number of 
hours these excellent women devoted to conversation. 

They kept the honse in perfect order, cooked wholesome 
food with care and daintiness, and mended every article of 
clothing and household linen that could be said to require 
a stitch. 

But for the purpose of constantly ezchang^g confidences, 
they found it necessary to do everything jointly — ^from making 
Mr. David's bed, to gathering raspberries and currants in the 
kitchen garden. 

Thns, if Eliza Barnes was making the cofiFee, Emma Upcott 
would be found superintending the boiling of the milk ; if 
Emma Upcott was rolling pastry, Eliza was quartering the 
green apples which were to hide underneath it; whilst if 
Eliza was trimming or retrimming a bonnet for Miss Phili- 
potte, Emma would select that moment to dust the apartment 
occupied by the maid. 

The constant cheerful sounds of eager and interested voices 
were thus always to be heard in Oastell Bwlch. 
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Poor Mr. David would have been driven almost distracted 
over his books had not Eliza Barnes fortunately afforded him 
some relief by running up to see Mrs. Upcott at her cottage 
almost as often as Emma found it necessary to ^^ stip down '* 
to the Owydd. 

With only a preamble that she ** named no names '* and 
** meant no disrespect," EUza kindly furnished Mrs. Upcott 
with the full and detailed history of every member of the 
family whom she had served for nearly half a century ; and 
without any preamble at all, Mrs. Upcott in return placed 
Eliza in possession of every particular concerning herself, her 
relatives and her acquaintances — ^from their births, illnesses, 
deaths, and marriages, to the exact words with which surround- 
ing neighbours had commented upon these events. 

Only on one particular did the garrulous lady maintain an 
obstinate silence. No entreaty, hint, or innuendo persuaded 
her to reveal the name of the father of Oomelius. On this one 
point she even displayed some powers of diplomacy, and avoided 
betraying herself under exceptionally trying circumstances. 

Miss Philipotte pumped the housekeeper in vain, and even 
condescended to scold her severely, without producing the 
slightest effect upon the otherwise confiding Emma, beyond 
the exhibition of the mutilated marriage-lines, which impressed 
her considerably, but added nothing to her information. 

She tackled her brother upon the subject, and was met 
with much surprised displeasure that she did not venture to 
renew it ; and she could only manifest her sense of the injustice 
which she considered Gornelius was suffering by treating the 
young man himself with a deferential and sympathetic cere- 
mony which astonished him. 

*^ One does not know who he may not turn out to be in 
the end," she said to Eliza. 

** Mrs. Upcott has certainly only lived in the highest of 
families, ma'amy" responded Eliza, ''I can tell from things 
she's let drop." 

*' It is very odd to me, Eliza, that you should not be able 
to persuade her to give you a list of the families where she 
has lived." 
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^' So it is to me, ma^am ; but, neyertheless, I can't,*' said 
Eliza, shortly. 

'' I am connected with so many people, I coald easily find 
oat if I had a clue. I could inquire among noble families 
where there was a missing heir. Such a fine young man cannot 
be hid for ever," said Miss Philipotte, with some confusion of 
ideas. '' My brother is so very close on the subject that I 
cannot help fancying he knows all abont it" 

** That is not likely, ma'am, or he would have told Gomey 
himself, so thick as they are together ; which is more than his 
mother will tell him." 

'* Pray do not speak of him so familiarly, Eliza ; for any- 
thing yon know, he may be heir to a dukedom. I don't know 
what I shall do when my nieces come here. He will certainly 
be falling in love with one or other of them." 

^^ Mrs. Upcott says he never looks at a girl, 'm ; he's never 
kept company with any one." 

'^ How very senseless you are, Eliza 1 Who k there abont 
here for him to keep company with ? The expression is most 
unsuitable." 

*^He may intend to tread Mr. David's footsteps, and 
become a bachelor, ma'am," said Eliza, solemnly. '^Mrs. 
Upcott says he can't say enough for Mr. David. It's quite 
pretty to see them together, like father and son ; the young 
man so careful of him, and him taking such an interest in 
aU ways." 

" Yes, yea— and all this reading I My brother would never 
treat an ordinary agent in that way ; he must be very sure 
who he is," said Miss Philipotte, in satisfied tones. 

Mr. David certainly sought the society of Cornelius very 
often since the arrival of his sister. 

Miss Philipotte had no idea of leaving her brother un- 
molested over his books, though he shut himself into the 
study with intentional solemnity and osteiltation every 
morning. 

She considered that his claims to consider the study private 
must be amply satisfied by the elaborate care she took to tap 
at the door before entering ; and this precaution being duly 
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taken, her bead wonld be popped into tbe room twenty times 
daring the morning on one excnse or another. 

^* Dear me, brother, yon surely cannot be still totting np 
yonr accounts I You were doing that yesterday. Pray come 
and sit in the sun for a while. All this poring over yonr desk 
in the dark most be very bad for yon ; *' or, '' I trust I am 
not interrupting you, David. Oh, I see you are only reading 
a book I Then do come and look at a curious butterfly just 
settled on the terrace. I know you are interested in such 
things, and I am afraid if yon do not come at once it will be 
gone." 

Poor Mr. David would sigh as he pushed his spectacles up 
»ver his brows, and prepared to walk out in his dressing-gown 
and slippers ; for he knew he woxdd not be allowed to escape 
again in a hurry when Miss Philipotte was once safely started 
in conversation. He had hoped that if he devoted the after- 
noons to her, she might leave him in peace during the mornings 
and evenings. 

But Miss Philipotte had been a Londoner for sixty years, 
and, as Eliza had predicted, she found the country uncommonly 
dull. There was no sister-in-law to visit or to scold ; she 
oonld only express disapproval of her nephews or jealousy of 
her niece by letter, instead of by word of mouth ; there was 
not even any shopping to be done, nor landlady to interview. 

** Do yonr neighbours never visit you, brother ? " she ex- 
claimed one afternoon, tired of donning her black silk dress 
and her lace cap in vain. '* I always understood people in the 
country were so sociable." 

** This is a very out-of-the-way place, Phil, and you must 
remember that our predecessor was only a small farmer. Tbe 
neighbouring gentry would hardly be likely to visit here. 
Besides, the distances are very great, and the inhabitants 
scarce." 

** The more reason to suppose they would make much of 
one another, brother." 

'* I am far from expecting, or even wishing, any one to 
make much of me, Philipotte. The loneliness of this spot 
consUtutes its greatest oharm in my eyes. If I had wished 
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for society I should hardly have left town to oome and live 
here. However, the parson has already called, and I do not 
know who else there is to come.** 

Miss Philipotte was obliged to fortify herself with the hope 
that the parson would soon call again. 

When he did so, however, accompanied by his wife and 
three of their children, she so overwhelmed the astonished 
gentleman with her airs of importance, her hints of strange 
mysteries connected with noble families at the Gwydd, her 
infinite condescension, and her frequent references to her 
magnificent town residence, that he absolutely refused to 
encounter her a second time, when she came in great state, 
and after a suitable interval, to return the visit. 

He was the simplest and kindest of men, and Mrs. Williams 
was likewise free from affectation, though she was somewhat 
less cultivated than ^er husband, and lacked his sense of 
humour. In fact, her time had been fully occupied since her 
marriage in the rearing and nursing of eight children, and 
thus she dwelt upon few events outside her immediate house- 
hold interests. Miss Philipotte's stately presence inspired her 
with a good deal of respect and some awe. She willingly 
accepted the length of the black sflk train, and the elaborate 
tower of white hair above the arched black eyebrows, as 
evidences of the latest fashions ; and she listened with perfect 
credulity and interest to all Miss Philipotte had to say ; only 
venturing to express a hope that she had settled down comfort- 
ably at the Gwydd. 

^* Settled down I It is a very comfortable little place in 
which to pass the summer months,*' said Miss Philipotte, with 
dignified surprise and amusement. '* But it is impossible to 
look upon it as more than that. Why, my brother keeps no 
establishment there I None at all I Not even a body-servant. 
He has no regular coachman, and beyond the one-horse chaise 
you see at the gate, nothing in the stable I *' 

It is difficult to see why the recital of what Mr. David did 
not possess should have immediately conveyed to Mrs. Williams 
an impression of his importance ; but such, nevertheless, was 
the result of Miss Philipotte's undeniably true statements. 
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'* As yoa may suppoee, we are very nnoomfortable at the 
Oastle. Very nnoon^ortable indeed/* said Miss Philipotte, 
Bhaking her head. 

*' Yon should have brought some servants down with you,** 
cried Mrs. Williams^ zealously. ^' They are very scarce about 
here, unluckily." 

"There is no accommodation for servants," said Miss 
Philipotte, in melancholy accents. "^Of course I have brought 
down my maid, my good Eliza. I never travel without her. 
We do our best to make Mr. Morrice comfortable. It is very 
strange to me that he should have taken such a fancy to the 
place.'* 

" The last owner boasted that he had never set foot outside 
his own bonndaries for twenty years,*' said Mrs. Williams. 

"A very eccentric person, I believe.'* 

" Tes, he was a queer old body. We thought you would 
be relations, having the same name,** said Mrs. Williams, 
simply. 

Mbs Philipotte drew herself up with a surprised expression. 

"We are no connections whatever," she said severely. 
" That is, he may possibly have been a humble member of 
my brother*s clan '* — with vague reminiscences of Scotland. 
" Possibly even a namesake or protigi of a former David 
Morrice. I cannot tell. The fact is, we have lost sight of 
our Welsh origin, since the death of my ancestor, the Earl of 
Hereford.** 

Mrs. Williams hastened to apologize. " The same names 
are so very general in Wales, as every one knows. There are 
nine families of our own name in Bualt ; no relations to each 
other.** 

" Indeed I but this is surely not Wales,** said Miss Phili- 
potte, with condescending interest. 

" Not since the reign of Henry the Eighth,** said Mrs. 
Williams, eagerly ; " but it is more Welsh than many places 
that are actually over the border. In Badnorshire they speak 
nothing bat English, for instance ; whilst in many parts of 
Monmouthshire, which is called an English county, the people 
speak Welsh.** 
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" That may be so ; but I was none iihe lees snrprified to 
find a clergyman of the Ohorch of England carrying on the 
service here in a strange tongne/* said her visitor, reprovingly. 
*^ I desired my brother (as a landowner) to remonstrate with 
your hnsband on that very subject, in fact. I find myself 
only able to go to church once a fortnight in consequence. 
Which is very distressing in a Christian country/* said Miss 
Philipotte, who on these occasions sat angrily at home, and 
read her church service to herself. 

^' But some of the people don't understand English,** said 
Mrs. Williams, rather frightened at the severity of Miss 
Philipotte*s tone. 

Her visitor changed the subject with elaborate politeness. 

'^Is this a gay neighbourhood, Mrs. Williams? Much 
entertaining ? ** 

** We get up entertainments now and then in the school,** 
said Mrs. Williams, rather flurried. *'And there are dances 
for the young folk in the village. My boys and girls find it 
lively enough after the dull place we were in before. But 
even now we are ten miles from the town, as you know.** 

''I meant to inquire if there were many gentlemen's 
families about ; if you and your husband dined out much ? *' 

'' No, indeed, very little. The distances are too great, and 
the roads too bad. You see, we are off the main track, as you 
may say, in this little valley. It ia just a comer out of the 
world. And a very pleasant comer we find it. But if you 
would like the few people we know to call upon you,*' said 
Mrs. Williams, with kind simplicity, *' I am sure they would be 
very pleased.** 

Miss Philipotte would have liked nothing better ; but she 
preferred even a blank visiting-list to being beholden to any 
one on the face of the earth ; far less would she owe her 
visitors to the wife of her brother*s clergyman ; so she replied, 
with great briskness — 

''Pray, pray not. On no account, Mrs. WilUams. We 
live so very retired. Almost incognito. After London life, 
one is so glad of a complete rest. My brother, you know, 
had so much occupation with the Oovemment that he is quite 
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worn out. He was obliged to retire. The Premier was so 
kind about it ; insisted on his accepting a pension.*' 

It was characteristic of Miss Philipobte that her boasting 
was exclnsively reserved for the poorer members of her own 
family. She never remotely referred to the wealth or im- 
portance of her sister-in-law, nor to the position of her niece. 
She had no idea of deriving dignity from any one connected 
with her *^ poor sister Snsan." Her importance most all come 
from her own side of the honse. She left Mrs. Williams nnder 
the impression that her brother had been (though entirely 
owing to his extraordinary modesty) something a little lower 
than a Cabinet minister, daring his many years* employ in a 
Government office. 

*^ I see Gomey is driving yon,'* said Mrs. Williams, escort- 
ing her visitor to the front door, and perceiving the yonng 
man's gigantic form towering over the small carriage at her 
rustic gate. ** I was so glad to hear he had regular work." 

*^ He is so kind as to assist my brother in his favourite 
pursuits of farming and gardening," said Miss Philipotte, 
distantly. ^* He has the same scholarly tastes. My brother 
had haidly expected to find a companion so congenial and so 
well-bred in one of his own tenants." 

MiB. Williams looked puzzled. '' Comey is a fine lad," she 
said, *' and Mr. Williams was astonished to find him such a 
scholar. The last clergyman here, before our time, taught 
him Latin and Oreek ; but I don*t see what good it could have 
done him. However, Mr. Williams is very pleased with him ; 
he is the best cricketer and the finest footballer we have. Mr. 
Williams is very fond of games ; he likes to encourage the 
viUage lads. The last rector cared nothing about them." 

^^ I hope you do not call my brother's proiigi a village 
lad," Miss Philipotte said, with the same distant magnificence 
of manner. 

**0h, do you mean — do you think there is anything in 
that story of his mother's?" said Mrs. Williams, rather 
eagerly. 

'' My brother could hardly go into particulars on such a 
subject with me," said Miss Phflipotte, tossing her head. 
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" Mrs. Upoott is certainly a very respectable woman," said 
the rector's wife ; ^* but, it might be a pity to put ideas into 
the yomig man's head. Mr. Williams never paid any attention 
to his mother's boasting." 

^' It is not to be talked of — ^my brother does not wish it 
talked of/' intermpted Miss Morrice. *'And now, pray do 
not let me keep yon abont in this wind without a bonnet* 
It is so very imprudent to expose the head without any cover- 
ing. I can find my way. Pray remember me kindly to Mr. 
Williams." 

** Mr. Williams will be sony to have missed yon," faltered 
her hostess, who was not to be deterred from watching Miss 
Philipotte's departure ; but she blushed as she spoke, for she 
was little addicted to polite fibbing, and was rather indignant 
with her husband, who was snugly hiding in the dining-room 
behind his newspaper. 

*' Few enough people come here from London. It is very 
odd James should not care to profit by them," she thought ; but 
she kept her thoughts to herself, as a dutiful wife should, and 
seldom does. *' I believe he really prefers his pipe and his news- 
paper to a pleasant talk, such as I have had with Miss Morrice ; 
and yet he is such a clever man. Well, I must do my hair on 
the top of my head, that is very evident ; these buns are going 
out of fashion. I felt sure of it, but I have seen no one for 
months ; and when one cannot afford to take in fashion papers, 
and the fashions are always changing, one is glad to see 
anybody fresh from London," thought the mother of eight, 
complacently. 

Miss Philipotte drove home with her charioteer, who 
possessed a happy knack of soothing her often irritated sus- 
ceptibilities. 

'' I do not think much of your parson's wife," she said 
rather ungratefully ; for the non-appearance of the rector had 
disappointed her, and consequently she was disinclined to reflect 
with pleasure upon her visit. 

*' She's a pleasant body," said Cornelius, laconically, *' and 
she has a long famOy, poor thing. I doubt they're poorly off." 
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^' I am sorry to hear it/' said Miss Philipotte, in mollified 
tones. To be poor was to find a snre road to her favour. 
** I fear, however, that the rector mnst be a frivolous kind 
of man. Taken np with games, and not given to stady. 
What can he want with games, with a large family to look 
after ? " 

" Never lived a better parson,*' said Comey, sturdily, '^ nor 
a better bat ; so far as ever I saw. Last man was a great 
scholar, but not near so good for the village." 

Hiss Morrice leant back comfortably in her seat, against 
the cushion thonghtfolly provided for her. These were her 
moments of glory. 

No number of drives in her sister-in-law's fine carriages 
conid give her the same amount of pleasure as her outings in 
her brother's shabby basket-chaise, purchased second-hand, to 
be sure, but expressly for her. 

She compared the lean and aged horse favourably with her 
poor Susan's prancing high steppers, in the utmost sincerity. 
Certainly it was pleasanter for an elderly lady, as she modestly 
said, to be drawn quietly and easily along, beside the winding 
river, in the shade of the spreading trees, than to be whirled 
round the hot Park^ or jammed in the traffic of the streets, in a 
far finer convejrance. 

But Miss Philipotte was less possessed by the delight of au-, 
and shade, and scenery, than transported by the pride of 
ownership. 

Tet she found herself regretfully thinking of her London 
rooms. They contained all of home she had known for over 
forty years of her life. The dingy ornaments, faded photo- 
graphs, and shabby furniture, were priceless treasures, full of 
associations, in Miss Philipotte's estimation. She even missed 
the familiar, though often hated countenance of her landlady, 
she missed her accustomed comer of the front pew she 
occupied in her parish church; she missed the roar of the 
passing traffic, and found the silence of the country melancholy, 
and at night even alarming. 

All these, and countless other considerations, caused her to 
break to Mr. David her intention of returning home as soon as 
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hifl nieces shoold be comfortably settled on a visit to his 
honse. 

The brother and sister were taking a torn on the terrace 
in the pleasant summer darkness, now fragrant with the scent 
of the magnolia, which was covered with great creamy cups of 
blossoms. 

Mr. David strove to hide the joy with which the announce- 
ment that Miss Philipotte did not intend to take np her per- 
manent residence at the Gwydd, inspired him ; he had the less 
diflScolty in doing this because he was so tender-hearted that 
his involuntary relief was quickly followed by a feeling of 
remorse. 

** My dearest Phil I I — ^I thought you meant to make this 
place your head-quarters for life." 

" No, brother, I must be perfectly truthful with you," said 
Miss Philipotte, who had lain awake two or three nights, in- 
venting and perfecting her excuses. '^ I find the air of these 
hills does not suit my health. Usually so robust, I feel the fog 
from the river." 

But this was wounding Mr. David's tenderest susceptibilities. 
Who, that has recently inherited, or even purchased an estate 
in a valley, can bear to hear that there is a fog from the river ? 

'* My dearest Phil, you must not be mixing up these mountain 
torrents with the Thames," he said warmly. 

'* I have no desire to mix them up with anything, David. 
But a fog is a fog. I hope I know a fog when I see one." 

*' On the contrary, sister, the mist that you imagine must 
emanate from the river is neither more nor less than a descent 
of the clouds. We are placed here very high above the stream, 
and the higher you go, the more you look down upon the 
clouds. There is no such thing," said Mr. David, growing 
warmer as he proceeded, " as the rising of a fog from running 
water. Any scientist would tell you that a fog can only rise 
from stagnant water, not from a clear and rapid current with 
a great fall. A Londoner is apt to mistake a healthy mist for a 
pernicious fog ; but it is merely that you are living higher up 
than you are accustomed to, and that the clouds frequently 
float below the level of the terrace." 
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''Well, brother, then it does not snit my health to live in 
the cloads, that is all I can say,'' said Mifls PhUipotte, resignedly. 
'' I cannot accnfitom my Inngs to breathe condensed vapour. 
You may notice I am constantly out of breath." 

*' My dear Philipotte I The roads are steep, and yon are 
little used to climbing." 

'' Not used to climbing, David ! I have climbed from my 
earliest infancy. I visited the Alps with my dear mother." 

*' Bnt that was some time since, and now that yon are some- 
what given to embonpoint " 

" No, brother, it is my lungs which are giving way. I feel 
the house damp." 

"Damp I Phflipotte." 

" Yes, brother, damp I " said Miss Morrice, firmly. " I grant 
its pictnresqueness ; but I doubt veiy much whether the f otinda- 
tions are quite sound. I fear they may be rottmg." 

" The house is built on solid rock, and has stood since 
the Norman conquest," cried Mr. David. ''Your fears are 
groundless." 

Then he recollected himself and paused. " But, of course, 
if you have really any anxiety on the score of health, I would 
not press you to stay on for a moment." 

"You are always so considerate, David," said Miss Philipotte. 
" Of course I would not leave you alone ; but with dear Owen's 
girls " 

" I can assure you, Phil, I would far rather be left alone, 
than with dear Owen's girls," said Mr. David, shaking his head. 
" I know nothing about young ladies." 

" It is a duty to know something about them, brother, now 
that you have come into your property. You should share a 
little of your good luck with them, poor things." 

" That reminds me," said Mr. David, hesitating, " that I 
was about to make a proposition to you, my dear PhQ. If you 
refuse to make the Owydd your home — if you are going to 
spare me no more of your time than an occasional visit — ^you 
must let me hand over to you a small proportion of my in- 
heritance. I find my expenses here very moderate, very 
moderate indeed, and I bare every hope, on the assurance of 

K 
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Cornelias, of making my little property pay its way. I can 
very well spare yon a hundred a year." 

Miss Philipotte shed a tear unseen in the darkness. She 
had a heart very susoeptible of kindness from those she loved, 
though adamant to the favours of outsiders. 

" Indeed, brother, I live very comfortable. I would rather 
you spent it on yourself, or kept it to provide for poor Owen's 
daughters. They, you know, are young, poor things, and quite 
dependent on kindness. I have my own money. I have no 
need of allowances." 

" Oome, come," said Mr. David, touching her arm appeal- 
ingly, '* I cannot take any refusal. There can be no question of 
allowances between you and me, PhiL I shall transfer a por- 
tion of my capital to you at once, and you can leave it to 
poor Owen's daughters if you wiU. We have shared our 
independent spirit all these years, and we may very well share 
our good fortune now." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mb. Dayib was stooiMng over the writing-table in hia study, 
apparently lost to aU outside sounds and sights, and yet vaguely 
oonscious of the pleasantness of the open window, round 
which nodded the new-blown roses of September, so much less 
sweet and abundant than their June brethren. 

A sudden commotion in the outer apartment, now dignified 
by the name of hall, roused him to the recollection that it must 
be about the hour when his nieces were expected to arrive. 

Before he had time to do more than push back his chair, 
and prepare to rise and greet them, the door opened, and a 
pretty girlish face peeped in. 

*^ Oh, Uncle David, is it you ? ** cried an eager voice. 
^* And may I come in ? We are so very glad to come, Anne 
and me ; and we have had such a long long drive. We took 
a cab at the junction, as Aunt Philipotte told us. Please try 
and say you are glad to see us, and oh, Anne, Anne — ^he is so 
like papa,'* cried Lilias, with a sudden sob. 

Mr. David kissed the pale brow very tenderly and shyly, 
perhaps alarmed at the vehemence with which Lilias returned 
his embrace. 

** It is like coming home— at last,'' she said. " Home to 
papa. Oh, Uncle David, thank you. It is so beautiful here, 
and I do so hate, hate, hai$ London." 

** My dear child 1 But pray let me have a look at you," 
said Mr. David, with tremulous pleasure. ''A thorough 
Morrice you are, and very like my poor brother, remarkably 
so. Dear, dear, dear. This is very pleasant, very pleasant 
indeed. And this, no doubt, is Anne ? " 

'* Anne is like mamma," said Lilias, watching her sister's 
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quiet greeting with Bome impatience. ** But 70a and Aant 
Philipotte — ^yonr faces are bo familiar/' she cried. "It is 
jnst like coming to one*s own home.'' 

'* Dear child ! " said Miss Philipotte, as Lilias dashed away 
her tears. " It is very natural she should feel coming to the 
home of her ancestors — ^to the land which gave them birth. 
Why, where has she gone ? She must not go out, and with- 
out tea or rest. This wiU never do." 

" Lilias is very impulsive. She is so glad to come she does 
not know what she is doing. She has not been at all well in 
London/' said Anne, softly. 

** Let her be — ^let her be," said her uncle. " Poor child, 
she looks far from strong." 

" The mountain air will set her up, and plain wholesome 
food," said Miss Philipotte. *' The rich cooking in Kensington 
Palace Gardens is enough to overset any young woman's 
digestion. My poor sister Susan is so very gross in her feed- 
ing." She added, in lowered tones to Anne, " Your unde does 
not care to dine htte, and I do very well without my dinner in 
the country, though of course it would not do in town. It is 
more convenient for his domestic arrangements. You must 
remember this is but a bachelor establishment — as yet." 

'' Oh, Aunt Philipotte, anything will do for us ; we are not 
accustomed to luxury. We only wish not to give trouble," 
said Anne, simply. 

*' Dear child ! So very considerate. Pray come and see 
your rooms. You have separate rooms, small ones, side by 
side. I thought you would prefer it so ? " said Miss Phili- 
potte, with an inquiring air. 

Since the rooms were so small that two beds could hardly 
have fitted into one, and since they were the only vacant 
sleeping apartments in the house, it was perhaps fortunate that 
Anne]was able to reply, that no arrangement could be more 
satisfactory to her. 

Miss Philipotte led the way in high good humour. *' Though 
you are not at all like the family, my dear ! Except for your 
height, I should not have known you to be a Morrice," she 
said, shakini? her head. 



me." 
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" No/' Anne said humbly. " So my father always told 



'^ I hope yon will find yoor room comfortable. It is veiy 
unlacky that your Bister shoald have ran out so. She will have 
to find her own way now. I had hoped she wonld be pleased 
with her room.** 

Anne endearonred to atone for the absence of Lilias by 
expressing a doable portion of thanks ; bnt she was not fioent 
of speech, and her aant was only half satisfied. 

^ I b^ yon will ring shoald yon require assistance/* she 
said rather stifl9y. " My good Miza has promised to attend 
yon. In my yoong days, girls did everything for them- 
selves ; bat I andeistand things are different now. My niece 
Adelaide was waited upon hand and foot, I recollect.'* 

" Oh, but she was so different ** 

*'Not at all different,** said Miss Philipotte, tossing her 
head. "Yon and your sister are qnite as well-bom as 
Adelaide. I do not share these exaggerated modem notions 
of the importance of riches. Now, pray, my love, hasten 
yonr preparations, or the tea will be cold, and yoar ancle's 
honsekeeper will be disappointed, for she has made yon some 
of her famous scones.** 

To herself she marmared as she descended the creaking 
staircase into the hall — 

** What a very strange, silent yoong woman. Hardly any 
manner ; and I fear the other most be rather wild. I quite 
dread ** 

But she never finished the reflection ; for at the foot of 
the winding staircase stood her niece Lilias, with her slender 
hands clasped, and her delicate oval face all flashed and quiver- 
ing with emotion and delight. 

" Oh, Aunt Philipotte,** she said, '' it is so beautiful, and 
I am so happy I How shall I ever thank you enough for 
letting us come ? And couldn*t you keep me here for ever ? 
I do so hate London and Aunt Susan, and I am going to love 
yon and Uncle David so. Won*t you keep me ? It is you 
who ought to have been our guardians. You are papa's own 
brother and sister." 
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No appeal could have been more exactly in accordance 
with Miss Philipotte's feelings. 

" Dear child, I am only too ready to keep yon/' she cried, 
folding Lilias in her stately embrace once more. ** We most 
see what can be managed. Meantime, I do beg and implore 
yon to sit down and rest, and make a good tea.*' 

''Where is Anne? She is always late for anything 
pleasant," said Lilias, joyfnlly throwing down her hat, and 
taking a low seat by tho^ table, where she was plied with re- 
freshments she was too excited to eat, by her pleased and 
flattered relative. When Anne descended a few minutes later, 
trembling at her sister^s delay, and anxions to enconnter and 
appease her annt, she fonnd Lilias thus happily placed, and 
received the reproof that nsnaUy fell to her share, with 
astonished meekness. 

''Oh, Anne," said little Lilias. ''How conld you shut 
yourself up with those stupid boxes to unpack, when such a 
tea as this was waiting for you ? And with all the woods and 
the gardens to explore before bed-time," she cried. 

'* My dear," said Miss Philipotte, with dignity, " I thought 
I begged you to make haste. We have almost finished. I 
only hope you may be able to drink the tea at all, after it has 
stood so long. I coold not let your sister wait. She looked 
so pale and exhausted." 

" The train knocked me up ; it was so stuffy and hot," said 
Lilias, who was more than usually colourless. 

" If you would go and rest " Anne began. 

But Lilias turned a deaf ear to her prudent pleadings, and 
persuaded her aunt that the fresh air would be her best 
cure. 

It fell to Anne^s share, however, to entertain Miss Philipotte, 
who led the way to the kitchen garden, saying, " Do not expect 
a range of hothouses, my dear. There is but very little glass," 
a statement in which die was certainly justified, since there 
could not well have been less. A single cucumber-frame, 
ingeniously patched by Gomelins, represented the range of 
hothouses which Anne was not to expect. Meantime the open 
door in the ramparts attracted the attention of LiUas, and worn 
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oat as she was, she sped through it, and mounted the winding 
path to the woods. 

When she had reached a certain eminence she paused for 
breath, and also becanse her strength was actually failing her ; 
but she forgot her fatigue in delight, as she turned, and an 
exclamation of ecstasy burst from her lips. 

Through an opening in the trees, she beheld the whole 
distant valley, bathed in the sunshine of a perfect September 
afternoon. 

The whitewashed cots dotting the cleared spaces of the 
wooded mountain slopes, were cheerfully illumined with gold ; 
the thin blue smoke curled upwards from each isolated little 
homestead, against the dark forest trees. In the silence, the 
cries and laughter of the children at play in the village, sent 
clear distant echoes across the river, and the sound of a trotting 
horse rang sharply from the winding road far below. Long 
uneven shadows were cast across the little hillocks of turf, by 
the grey headstones in the distant quiet churchyard ; a nest of 
hnmble tiled and thatched roofs clustered round the old square 
tower, in its turn over-topped by the brown masts of the barge 
moored behind it, under the banks of the river. The surround- 
ing country lay beneath her view, as a map unrolled, in that 
clear low sunlight. 

Closer at hand, she looked down upon a little orchard, where 
the red apples were breaking with their weight the mos^ 
boughs of the old apple-trees, curiously covered with their alien 
crops of branching mistletoe. 

The midges, in their myriads, danced in the slanting beams 
of the setting sun. 

Her feet were set in the moss from which the wUd fern 
sprang, and when she turned her face from the brilliant view 
she looked into the shady silence of the woods ; at the tall ivy- 
wreathed columns of the young Lurches, standing one above the 
other on the rising ground, in an endless perspective ; at their 
droopfaig branches veiling the cloudless blue sky from the 
brown carpet beneath. 

Lilias flung out her arms, and threw back her head, and 
inhaled deep breaths of the still, aromatic air. 
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Her voice rang ihrongh the silent temple of the woods. 

" Ohy dear Ood, let me stay here ! I am so tired of the 
noise and the glare and the traffic of the town. Let me find my 
sonl in the everlasting silence of the hiUs ; where there is no 
talk of riches nor of poverty, bnt space to breathe and move, 
and leisore to think and dream. Dream t Why, it is this that 
is real, and only the dwellers in cities who dream away their 
lives, fretted by an imaginary necessity for an imaginary 
importance. Who lose the end in pnrsoing the means. Who 
live in a voluntary prison — ^while outside — oh, outside— the 
bees hum in the sunshine, and the fruit ripens on the trees, and 
the shadows fall on the grass, and the white clouds are blown 
across the blue heavens— in vain — ^for them.'* 

She dropped her hands and stood motionless; her little 
face was pale with intense emotion, and the nervous excitability 
which so easily possessed and mastered her. 

Lilias had been always slight and fragile, but through the 
long weeks of summer, she had fretted herself into the mere 
shadow of the impetuous school-girl who had arrived in 
Kensington Palace Gardens. 

'* But I can walk a little further, and coming downhill 
will be easier," she said aloud, as though answering an inward 
plea to spare her tired limbs any further efforts of ascent, *' and 
I can't leave this fairy-land and go back to ordinary life yet — 
ah I —what is that ? " 

It was startling, in this solitary place, to come suddenly 
upon a man seated on the dry soft carpet formed by the shed- 
dinp of the larch. He had been hidden completely from her 
view, by one of the many moss-clothed rocky boulders which 
were scattered through the woods. 

Lilias was no coward ; she drew her slight form up and 
clenched her fists to prevent herself from trembling. The 
intruder sprang up, pulled off his cap, coloured all over his 
sunburnt face and throaty and b^ged her pardon. 

" I come to read here, in this foolish way, often," he 
stammered. *' It was because I feared to startle you, that I 
dared not move when I suddenly heard your voice just now." 

" It doesn't matter— that is — ^you should have told me — 
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I wasn't frightened, only startled/' said a very small voice ; 
and then Lilias, growing whiter and whiter, b^an to sway oddly 
on her feet, and subsided suddenly in a little heap at the 
stranger's feet. 

When she came to herself, she was lying on a blue check 
counterpane, beneath a sloping whitewashed ceiling, in a 
cottage bedroom, and a woman's ruddy anxious face was bending 
over her. 

"Ah, poor dear, she's coming tu," said a lamenting voice. 
'^Now du'ee lie still. Lard, lard, yu dube turble muddy- 
coloured yet. Doant'ee try far tu muve, my dear." 

Liliaa recovered from her first feeble astonishment, and 
grasped the situation and the surroundings. 

She struggled up, and put her hands to her loosened 
rumpled hair. 

'^ I am better — ^you are very kind," she said, looking round 
her, and then smiling faintly into the woman's face. " But how 
did I manage to get here ? " And the coiour poured back 
into the pale cheeks. 

"There, yu luke mar lifelike again," said her unknown 
friend, encouragingly. " And ' twas my bye carried yu here, 
my Carney. He give me a vine start, warking in, so cnle as yu 
please, wi' yu on his breast like a babe asleep, and, * Mother,' 
he says, ' mother, here's a young lady fainted,' he says, * and a' 
doant Imow what tu du wi' un,' he says, ' zo a' brart un tu yu.' " 

" I remember a gentleman startled me in the woods," stam- 
mered LUias, blnshiag yet more hotly at this pleasing descrip- 
tion of herself in extremity. 

" A gentleman he du be, by the vather's side," said Mrs. 
Upcott, beaming upon her guest triumphantly ; " but lard, tu 
think on yu finding it out. Arl the same, though I hain't 
genteel myself, he's got no carl tu be ashamed on his mother, 
an' he knows it. -He's a vine veUar, as I'll warrant yu did zee 
befar yu was tuke so bad, miss ; and as gentle as a lamb, far 
arl his masterful ways." 

" I think I will get up, if you please," said Lilias, rising 
slowly. "I am staying at the CasUe with my uncle, Mr. 
Morrice." 
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" Lard, misBy *2if I didn't know that ! Why, 'twas me as 
baked they scones far yore tea. I was down tn ole Davy's this 
maming. Not meaning ynre nncle, miss, bnt the ole man." 

Lilias looked bewildered. 

"The late owner," explained Mrs. Upcott, assisting her 
patient to smooth her mmpled ribbon, and fasten her collar, 
*' was ole Davy Morrice, down tn the Qwydd. He wasn't one 
of yore sart, miss, nar like the ole gintleman. Jost a rough 
farming body, turble close-fisted, and mazed for flowers. My 
Carney was like a znn tn him, bnt he never left he a farthing. 
Not that I wanted him tn. I bain't oovetons, nar one tn Inke 
var dead men's shoes, thongh he often said he wnden't ha' minded 
var Carney tn oome after him. * Bnt zo long as there be a Davy 
Morrice left tn the world,' he says, * my money var the old name,' 
he zays ; an' so 'twas. Be careful on the stips, miss, they be 
that naner. I thart my Carney wnde niver git yn zafe ronnd 
that there earner wi'ont bumping yure head are ynre feet ; he 
had tu double yu dean in tu." 

The little kitchen was spotlessly neat and clean, like the 
bedroom abore, and as devoid of special character ; the floor 
was red-tiled, the copper kettle highly polished ; the blue china 
on the small dresser free from dust, the deal table scrubbed to 
whiteness. 

The door stood open into a much smaller room, partitioned 
off. This was papered instead of whitewashed, and boasted a 
carpet, a chiffonier loaded with knick-knacks, a sofa, and an 
atmosjiheie of musk. 

" I zits there Zundays," said Emma, shaking her head in 
a melancholy way, and pointing to a handsomely bound Bible 
and photograph album. " But my Carney he zays he can't 
breathe tu this rume. Wet ar fine, 'tis outdars wi' him — 
Zundays and arl. Ar he'll zit tu the porch and read from 
marn tUl eve." 

** What does he read ? " Lilias asked, with brightening 
eyes and parted lips. ** Has he plenty of books ? I don't see 
any here." 

" Lard no, miss, but a very few. And he's read they over 
an' over again," said Emma, rather contemptuously. "'Tis 
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foreign tongues and Bnch ; they du take a long time tu cipher 
oat. Tis arl gibberish var the most part, I suppose. But I 
bain*t mnch of a scholar.'* 

** And what am I thinking of ? '* cried Lilias, starting up 
from the armchair into which she had dropped. ** Poor Anne, 
my sister, will be in such a state. They will think I have lost 
my way in the woods.*' 

'* And that's just what yn will da, miss, if yn starts arf 
zo," said Mrs. Upcott. *' Yoa woa*t niver find the ways by 
ynreself. I'll oome on wi' yn, if yn be well enough towark." 

*' I am qaite well," said Lilias, thongh her pale face, damp 
brow, and still trembling knees belied her words. *' I shonld 
like to— to thank your son." 

^* Lard, 'twasn't nart tn he I My Oamey's zo strong as a 
harse," his mother hastened to assnre her. *' Bat he be that 
shy, the volish bye ; far zartain zore, he wannot come back 
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Ten minutes later Lilias found herself safely arrived on 
the terrace of the Owydd, smiling and nodding a grateful 
farewell to her kind conductress. 

She lost no time in discovering her bedroom, where Anuc 
was kneeling placidly before her trunk unpacking her clothes, 
to be put away in the plain deal cupboards which lined the walls. 

" Oh, Anne, I have been so terribly unlucky," she cried. 
*' I tumbled down in a faint in the wood, and was rescued by 
a giant." And she proceeded to give her sister a breathless 
account of her adventure. 

*' You had better lie down at once and rest yourself," said 
Anne, anxiously, observing that her sister was still very pale. 
** But I do not see that you have been unlucky." 

^* Why, it was surely unlucky that, on the very first occasion 
of exploring my ancle's woods, I should be startled into a 
fainting fit by the sudden appearance of — of a man, who seems 
to be his farm^bailiff, though he looked and spoke like a 
gentleman*" 

^ It woald have been unlucky if he had been a drunken 
tramp or a beggar," Anne said. ** But this gentleman seems 
to have behaved with great kindness and delicacy." 
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" Oh, Anne, how stupid yon are I If he had been a tramp 
or a beggar I should not have minded a bit.** 

*' Your tastes are very strange I If I mnst be fainting and 
carried by any one, I should prefer a gentleman to a tramp, 
however,'* said Anne, tranquilly. 

"It is not the — the— carrying I was thinking of," said 
Lilias, blushing, " but — but the rhodomontade." 

" What rhodomontade ? " 

"I was in one of my — what the ghrls used to call my 
theatrical moods,'* said LUias, tragically. " I can't remember 
what I said.'* This, it is to be feared, was not wholly true. 
" I know I was declaiming at the top of my voice with both 
my arms stretched out. It was so pleasant to feel absolutely 
alone in the world for once, and to let one's self go. And, 
after all, there was somebody. He mnst have heard every 
word. I dare say he is laughing still. Oh ! " 

She flung herself from side to side of the bed in half -comic 
despair. 

" I do not see why he should laugh. He would be more 
likely, not knowing your ways, to suppose you were mad." 

" Your suggestions are idways so comforting," said Lilias, 
bursting into a half -hysterical laugh. " I hope I may never 
see him again*" 

" That is very unlikely." 

" He was a remarkable-looking young man," said Lilias, 
dreamily — " a giant with white eye-lashes and hair, and a big 
aquiline nose, rather crooked. I like a crooked nose ; it gives 
character to the face. But the thing that interested me most 
about him was that he was reading YirgO. I just had time to 
see, for he dropped the book open when he started up. And 
yet he lives in a cottage with his mother, and she is only my 
uncle's housekeeper. I should like to ask him all about it, 
and how he came to be a Latin scholar." 

"You can hardly do that if you are never to see him 
again.'* 

" But, Anne, she said he was a gentleman's son. There 
must be some mystery about him." 

" No, there is no mystery," said Anne, " for my aunt talked 
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of nothing else while we were walking round the garden ; '• 
and she related what she thought proper of the conversation 
to her little sister, leaving out a number of Miss Philipotte's 
comments. 

*' And we shall see a great deal of him, for Uncle David is 
very fond of him indeed, and wants to send him to college if 
he could aflford it. He says he is so clever. But he hardly 
dares propose it, for Cornelius is so independent he does not 
think he would care to be under an obligation." 

*• I like that,'* said Lilias, with sparHing eyes. 

" His mother is well off, but as he does not know anything 
of his father, Cornelius refuses to be kept by his money, and 
works for his own living. He works for Uncle David all day, 
and yet they read Greek together m the evening." 

" Bead Greek together I " cried Lilias, in great excitement. 
" Oh, Anne, dear Anne, do you think they will invite me to 
join them ? " 

" I cannot tell ; but Aunt PhiUpotte has a great horror of 
learned young ladies. I feel sure she would not like it if she 
knew you madei^even Latin verses ; and I advise you to say 
nothing whatever about wanting to read Greek while she is 
here," said Anne, shaking her head. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Life at Oasiell Bwlch proved itself to be as full of drawbacks 
and disappointmentB to Miss Philipotte as it was soon charged 
with enjoyment and pleasure for her nieces. She certainly 
found herself less doll than before their advent ; but even 
their company could not always console her for the small 
annoyances incidental to country life. 

A complete change of surroundings is seldom entirely 
agreeable after a certain age, and though Miss Philipotte had 
hitherto prided herself on strong-mindedness, her new cares 
not infrequently kept her awake at night, to her great alarm 
and discomfort. 

With the perversity of feminine human nature, her thoughts 
declined to be fixed upon the fact that her income would now 
be nearly doubled by her brother*s generosity, but dwelt with 
great vexation upon the memory of a pair of patent leather 
shoes which she had entirely ruined by walking up a rocky 
bye-path. Miss Philipotte had very little sense of proportion ; 
this dead loss of twenty-seven shillings cut her to the quick. 
She had very pretty feet, she wore expensive shoes ; but they 
generally lasted her for an incredibly long time, and this had 
been a new pair. 

An almost worse subject for contemplation was the fate of 
her favourite bonnet. It was ornamented with an ostrich 
feather ; a feather which had been curled, and dipped, and 
dyed triumphantly for years. Miss Philipotte had incautiously 
ventured into an orchard with this treasure upon her head, 
and the projecting bough of an apple-tree had not only 
violently removed the bonnet, but had broken the back of the 
ostrich feather. 
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The owner had gnstained the blow with outward dignity, 
and had casnally mentioned that her good Eliza conld easily 
telegraph for a new feather ; but she could not help feeling 
that these aocidents never happened to her in London. 

In the country one never knew what to expect. 

It had not rained for weeks ; every one was complaining of 
the want of rain ; therefore, when she stepped on to the grass 
in the early morning, how was she to imagine that her thin 
shoes and stockings would immediately be soaked through, and 
her silk petticoat draggled and stained, by a heavy dew? 
These trifles vexed her dignity. She could have borne greater 
misfortunes with greater equanimity. 

Meantime the water supply ran short, in consequence of 
the dry weather. A tap which ran no water when ib was 
turned on, was a new thing in Miss Philipotte's experience. 

She had already been painfully initiated into the mysteries 
of the water supply at the Oastle, by Cornelius. To be able to 
trace a thin iron pipe to a small moss-grown cistern out of 
doors, was all very well ; but to be shown that the water- 
supply consisted of a tiny stream which bubbled over moss and 
stones, and red earth — ^which Miss Philipotte called dirt— 
until it fell into the cistern, and overflowed on to the sur- 
rounding bracken and grass— upset all her notions of what a 
water-supply should be. 

It seemed to her an amateurish way of collecting liquid 
for Christians to drink. She thought it must be unwhole- 
some ; the assurance that the stream had its source from a 
pure spring in the rocks, did not shake her opinion. 

She was no more surprised to hear that such a stream 
should dwindle and at last disappear under the influence of the 
drought, than she would have been surprised to see it suddenly 
change its course altogether, and run uphill in an opposite 
direction. But when she saw Cornelius stride down the 
sides of the guUey to the mountain torrent which roared 
through the stones below, and fill his buckets in the stream, 
and toil back with one in either hand — she felt it was time to 
take leave and return to civilization. That she should have 
to drink tea made with the water in which live creatures had 
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perhaps disported fchemselyes ! She could not even enjoy it 
boiled, though it was as clear as crystal. Mr. David could only 
suppose that Miss Philipotte imagined London water to be a 
manufactured article, kept in reservoirs, and warranted free 
from adulteration by the makers. 

The growing intimacy between her nieces and her brother's 
protigiy as she chose to style Cornelius, was not one of the 
circumstances which disturbed Miss Philipotte's nightly 
slumbers. She observed it with equanimity. A long course 
of novel reading led her to infer that the declaration of his 
attachment to either, would lead to a full revelation of his 
real rank and prospects ; for to her inquiries as to whether he 
came of a noble family, Emma Upcott had not been able to 
reply in the negative. 

'* His father was a gintleman. A king can be no mar, 
from what IVe heerd tell," she had said, reduced to tears by 
Miss Philipotte*s insistence. 

But she incautiously boasted to Eliza, in a moment of 
expansion induced by buttered toast and unlimited cups of tea, 
that she had ^' only lived tu titled families,'* and this was 
sufficient for Eliza's mistress, to whom the sUp was faithfully 
reported. 

It established in her mind a certainty instead of a sup- 
position that Cornelius was heir to a peerage. She watched 
his attention to Mr. David, his interest in Lilias, and his 
admiration for Anne, with complacency; and dwelt with 
pleasure on the thought of her poor dear Susan's jealousy 
when she heard that a suitable alliance had been formed for 
one of her penniless nieces at Castell Bwlch. 

I. "The Penalt peerage is a mushroom creation — only three 
generations," Miss Philipotte frequently remarked, tossing her 
head, *' and quite undistinguished. It is difficult to say why it 
was ever bestowed. Some jobbery, I make no doubt. Young 
Louis may bring the name into some repute. He has the 
Morrice temperament and good looks. There is nothing of 
poor dear Susan to be seen in him." 

She amused herself with these visions as she sat upon the 
terrace, in her wicker-chair ; a rug under her feet to protect 
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her from a poBsible outbreak of dew at midday ; a gauze veil 
to preserve her waxen and beantifnl complexion from the 
midges which never ceased to torment her ; a parasol to shield 
her from sun and breeze, and a large paper-knife, with which 
she was armed less to operate npon the pages of her book than 
to defend herself from any adventurous insect which might 
advance towards her. 

From this point of vantage she looked down upon a little 
group of workers peopling the sloping orchard beneath. 

The warm September sun shone upon the golden gorse 
which straggled over the gulley ; upon the bracken, still green, 
yet showing russet fronds and dying red and brown sprays 
here and there ; upon the foaming stream, and wet blocks of 
sandstone and quartz, tumbled among the waters ; upon the 
distant village and quiet river, and the interlapping hills, 
dotted with white cots and thatched haystacks in the open 
spaces among the woods. 

Closer at hand it burnished the dropping brown pears 
which weighed down the tall pear-trees ; the plum-trees with 
their purple burdens ; the blue damsons covered with the 
grey bloom which does not survive the plucking of the fruit ; 
the pink cotton gowns of the maidens at work, and the white 
shirt sleeves of the men. 

Mr. David was helping to pick the fruit, impelled by the 
pride of ownership, and the new delight of outdoor occupation 
as well as by the merry company of the young folk, which 
possessed a great charm for so simple and tender a heart 

He was not insensible to the beauty of the scene ; but he 
was very much engrossed in the business of it, and with 
spectacles on nose, carefully and slowly detached the plums on 
the lower branches, and placed them cautiously in the basket 
Lilias held. 

Oomelius, perched on the slenderest of ladders, shook down 
showers from the topmost twigs on to the grass, whence the 
ruddy-cheeked anxious Emma laboriously collected them. 
Eliza staggered heroically away with burden after burden. 
Anne worked a little apart, seriously and industriously, as her 
fashion was, hearing the gentle talk of her uncle, the deep 
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response of Cornelias, the cheerful chatter of Lilias, with a 
restfnl pleasure, and without any desire to join in the con- 
versation, often broken by laughter and exclamations. She 
had never perhaps felt so free from anxiety on her sister's 
account. 

Happiness was proving a good medicine for little Lilias. 
Daily she gained strength in the fresh air of the hills, and the 
out-door life which the continuous summer warmth enabled 
her to enjoy. Her great hazel ^es no longer looked un- 
naturally large ; her delicate face was faintly tinted with the 
rose-colour of youth and health ; and the peevish expression 
of fatigue had disappeared. 

Yet she studied with the eagerness that characterized her, 
drinking in thirstily aU the wisdom and poetry that her slow 
unravelling of the unfamiliar dead tongues revealed to her, 
and scouting her uncle's offers of translations. 

** What I learn thus I shall never forget : treasures slowly 
collected are not lightly valued," she said, and she wrestled 
with her Greek lessons dutifully, every night, before permitting 
herself to return joyfully to her Latin translations ; and while 
Cornelius laboriously covered pages with his rustic prose, she 
turned the second Gkorgic into little French songs before her 
ancle's astonished eyes. 

Miss Philipotte shook her head, as Anne had predicted. 
" In my young days, we learnt accomplishments according to 
our station. French and Italian to make ourselves under- 
stood on the Continent, and to enable us to enjoy the playhouse 
and opera (not, I need hardly say, to read their literature). 
We also learnt to do fine needlework and to manage household 
affairs, in order to be able to occupy ourselves elegantly and 
profitably at home. I am quite content to stop there, for my 
own part ; I do not wish to know any more languages," said 
Miss Philipotte, who, like many others, was apt to confuse the 
meaning of the two verbs to ham and to know, 

Cornelius recognized with wonder the facilities of Lilias. 
Although he was further advanced in actual knowledge than 
sue, he could neither construe nor divine so quickly as his 
fellow-student : and whilst he was yet conscientiously seeking 
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the most exact meaning, Lilias was already expressing it. 
Her nncle looked upon her as a prodigy, bat wished her more 
aocnracy ; Oomelins wished only that she might never tire of 
sharing his studies. 

When the last damsons has been shaken down, and the 
last ploms gathered, and Miss Philipotte had thankfully with- 
drawn herself from the terrace to ascertain with Anne the exact 
weight of the crop obtained, — Lilias lingered with Oomelins, 
walking beside him as he slowly carried the ladder. 

The yellow leaves of the plnm-trees, beginning to fall, 
covered the cinder paths with an antmnn carpet on a summer 
day. The bareness of the boughs, but now weighed down 
with glowing purple fruit, was a reminder that the season was 
changing. 

Lilias sighed forth a little regret. " That is over, and it 
was so charming. Everything is so soon over.** 

'*Then it comes round as soon again,'* said Oomelins, 
smiling down upon her. ''There*ll be the apples next; a 
much longer job, if you like these jobs.*' 

" Why, you know I like them." 

She stood and watched him, carefully placing the ladder 
beneath the shelter of the stone wall. 

^* I*ve wanted to ask you something for a long while,*' she 
said, when the ladder had been safely bestowed. 

He looked at her a little uneasfly, and she tumed her face 
away and coloured. 

^* It is only — it is this — I longed to mmUian it and have it 
over. Did yon-*did you hear all I said that day I — I thought 
I was alone in the wood ? The day I met you first ? '* 

Goraelius looked relieved. 

'* Is that all? Why, of course I did.*' 

** Did you laugh at me — much ? ** said Lilias, petulantly. 
''Of course I should not have gushed so if I had not 
thought I was alone^at last. I have always longed to be 
alone.** 

*' Why should I laugh ? '* he said, surprised. '' And I 
could not help hearing. Tou startled me pretty nearly as 
much as I startled you, for I was thinking, perhaps-— thoughts 
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not 80 very anlike youra at the time. All you said was trae 
enongli/' 

^' True, bnt hardly new,'* Lilias said impatiently. 
'* Why shonld yon think to say something new ? " said 
Gomelins, with simple sententioosness. '' Who can think any- 
thing new, for that matter ? We jnst think and act and speak, 
the cleverest or the -most foolish of ns, like onr fathers before 
ns. We have the same natures, we live on the same earth, we 
know the same changing seasons, the same growing and fading 
crops, and rising and setting sun. The same crowds in the 
cities and silence in the mountains. *Tis for that we love the 
wisdom of old writers, because they echo word for word our 
own experiences of every day— our own thoughts— our own 
reflections." 

'* You remind me of the man who wrote a play something 
like HamJet^ and said afterwards how curious it was that he 
and Shakespeare should have had the same idea,*' said Lilias, 
smiling. 

*' My sympathies are with that man," said Cornelius, with 
a gravity belied by the answering twinkle in his grey eyes. 

"And mine," said Lilias, "are all with Hans Christian 
Andersen, who followed the expression of his own sweetest 
thoughts with parodies on them — to be beforehand with the 
mocking world. Why do you shake your head ? " But though 
she asked, she knew, before he replied. 

"You may honour a dead genius without honouring his 
weaknesses." 

" I suppose it was weak to apologize to the world, as one 
might say, for singing sweeter notes than other {people ; but it 
was so human." 

" Wise men do not need such an apology, and fools do not 
deserve it." 

"But even without being a genius," she said, smiling 
unwillingly, " one would like to be perfectly natux:^, &nd yet 
one dares not, for fear of being misunderstood. That— that 
outburst in the wood," she blushed, " was natural to me — ^but 

I should never have dreamt of indulging in it if " 

" You are fond of tormenting yourself, Miss Lilias," said 
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OorneliuB. He looked away as he paced by her aide. " After 
ally I Bhoald like to know if it matters to yon what — ^what 
such as I might think of yon ? " 

'' I care, somehow, what every one thinks of me/* said 
Lilias, with frank simplicity. ** Anne goes quietly along on 
her own way without troubling her head. But me, I like 
every one to have a good opinion of me. I should not like 
you to think me — gushing or — or sentimentaV she said, 
frowning. 

'^ If a young maid — almost a child — *' said Cornelius, with 
calm scorn, *' is to be without sentiment, who should have it ? 
And what manner of man would it be who should think the 
worse of her for it I " 

*'I am in my eighteenth year,** cried Lilias, in rather 
mortified iones. 

He laughed outright ^* Tis a great age." 

" And you are but a boy,** she said disdainfully. 

*' To be sure, I am but two and twenty,** he agreed gravely. 

<< And yon have lived here all your life.** 

*' All but a few months, say a year and a half.** 

" Where were you then ? ** 

" I went to America — ^China — Japan ** 

^'Oh,*' said Lilias, in rather crestfallen tones. She felt 
her Continental experiences paled in comparison. She had 
meant to assure Cornelius of her superior knowledge of the 
world. 

" One cannot learn much, however, in fifteen months or 
BO,** she said hopefully. 

'* I learnt to take care of myself — to take rough treatment 
without grumbling — ^to work hard^and sleep little — and fare 
badly,*' he said shortly. '^ A boy on board a merchant-steamer 
learns that kind of thing, Miss Lilias. I*m not saying it isn*t 
a useful lesson.** 

** It is that which has made you so big and strong,** cried 

Lilias. 

^ Nay, I would rather give the credit of that to good food 
and warm clothes ashore,** said Cornelius, smiling. '' Working 
men— you don*t know how little they have to thank their 
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mothers for sometimes. What with bad food aad bad cook* 
ing, and ignorant bringing np, 'tis a wonder so many get 
through." 

** And yon had a good mother." 

•' I don't forget it." 

Lilias longed to ask more, bat forbore, and he took 
advantage of her silence to change the conversation. 

" There's a match to-monrow afternoon down to Boallt." 

" I have never seen a cricket-match," cried Lilias. " We 
will certainly come. Aunt Philipotte and Uncle David can 
have the carriage, and Anne and I can walk." 

*'Yoa jrill stand a good chance of getting there first. 
Miss Lilias,^' said Cornelias. 

On the morrow Anne occupied herself in aiding Mrs. 
Upcott to collect and dost pots and pans, for the jam that 
was making. 

Mrs. Upcott would have preferred the company of Eliza, 
since Eliza could talk to her, while Anne seldom uttered a 
word, except to ask a practical question. But she could not 
deny that Anne was a good assistant, eager to learn, and 
competent to grasp, the mysteries of pickling, bottling, and 
preserving. 

But on account of her very silence and slowness, Mrs. 
Upcott held Anne's understanding cheap, and was far less 
guarded in her conversation before her than she would have 
been in ISiza's presence. Ko want of response could altogether 
check her garrulity. 

She was not wont to find her mysterious hints and sighs 
regarding her son's origin accepted with such scant curiosity. 

Anne seemed, and sincerely was, at the moment, more 
interested in the pickling of ^msons than in the parentage 
of OomeliuB. 

Perhaps, also, she was occupied not a little with her own 
dreams. 

She could not help dwelling at times upon that interview 
with her cousin Oliver, which had revealed to her his affection 
for herself. 
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An inexperienced maiden can hardly listen nnmoved to a 
declaration of love from a yonng man for the first time, and 
Anne*8 feelings had been profoundly stirred at the moment ; 
while she thought of the scene the more continnonsly after- 
wards, since it had led to no definite condosion. 

She told herself frequently that had he been ever so rich 
and independent, a marriage with one so ngly and disagreeable 
would have been impossible even for the sake of little Lilias ; 
then, remembering that he had revealed to her a softer and 
worthier side of his character than the one generally upper- 
most, she fell to wondering, with feminine inconsistency, 
whether it would not be pleasant to see that strongs ugly face 
always alight with such love and tenderness, and to rescue 
him, even at the expense of his inheritance, from his mother's 
tyranny, by holding out her hand to him and bidding him be 
a man and not fear poverty, for that they would face the 
world together. 

Then a vision of the real Oliver of every day would rush 
upon her, and chill her fancy. 

Oliver rude and sulky, with lus unpolished manner and 
harsh laugh ; Oliver discourteous to little Lilias, contradictory 
to his mother, and overbearing to Miss Drake. 

If Anne*8 vanity whispered that her influence might chango 
all this, her sober sense replied that it was the happiness of 
Lilias rather than the reform of Oliver upon which she had 
set her heart, and that this was hardly likely to be promoted 
by her marriage under such conditions. 

These reflections made her deaf or inattentive to a large 
proportion of Emma Upcott's communications, and thus it 
was that Emma unwittingly put a clue into her hands, with 
a carelessness into which she could never have been betrayed 
by the eager attention of Eliza or the curiosity of Miss 
Philipotte. 

The supply of old newspapers in the kitchen had run 
short, and Emma wrung her hands over the spotless deal 
table, which had been newly-planed and spnd-papered by 
Cornelius. 

*^I can*t abide a dirty kitchen-table, but no scrubbing 
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cade a patt a gade top on this old thing, and I up and sent 
for Gamey, and he made it as gade as new, and as shart o' 
clarthes," she said. ''Do 'ee get a few papers from yonr 
ancle's rome, Miss Anne. Frnte da be sach staff for staining. 
And I*m scared ta toach his papers for vear of picking np 
the wrong 'an." 

Mr. David was out, the casement stood open, and a pleasant 
breeze flattered throagh the study as Anne opened the door. 
She glanced vaguely round ; at the elbow-chsdr pushed back 
from the writing-table ; at the old flowered dressing-gown 
hung on a peg ; at the untidy heap of books and papers. A 
little grey glove, belonging, as she knew, to Lilias, lay on the 
table, palm uppermost, with the slight fingers filled out. 
Anne felt a little thrill of tenderness as her eye fell upon it. 

A press ran along one end of the room ; she perceived the 
key in the door of the lower cupboard, and opening it, found 
it filled with fishing tackle, baskets, and twine, with an old 
newspaper or two at the bottom, which she immediately pulled 
out She glanced over them carefully to see they were of no 
importance. The top ones were of comparatively recent date, 
but the third she took out was over twenty years old, and her 
attention was attracted by a blue chalk cross on the margin. 

At this moment her unde opened the door, and started 
at perceiving her seated upon the floor before the open 
cupboard. 

''I b% your pardon, Uncle David,*' said Anne, ''but 
Mrs. Upcott asked me to get some old newspapers from your 
room, and I ventured to look in the cupboard. I hope you 
do not mind ? '* 

" Not at all, my dear. Take what^you like. I have not 
turned out those cupboards yet. I fancy they are full of 
rubbish belonging to my predecessor.*' 

" Was it not you who put by these papers, then ? They are 
dated a great many years back." 

'* No, my dear, and you are welcome to take Ihem. But I 
wish you would shut the door, for my things will all blow off 
the table, and I must get ready for our reading. I am sorry 
you could not come to the match. It was most amusing. 
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GornelioB took five wickets, and made more rmis than all the 
rest of his side pat together," said Mr. David, triumphantly. 
" Even yonr aont was interested." 

'* I could not leave the jam," said Anne ; and she went 
quietly back to the kitchen with the newspapers, and laid them 
on the table, wondering placidly why the last David Morrice, 
if he were not related to the family, should have put aside a 
newspaper with a marked account of her cousin Adelaide's 
wedding. 

Lilias would have seen much significance in such a discovery, 
and wondered more actively than passively ; but Anne's imagi- 
nation was not a brilliant one ; she bestowed a passing 
wonder, and made no further comment aloud, than to regret 
that^the papers were not cleaner. 

But Emma Upcott changed colour, when her eye, too, fell 
upon the big blue crosses. 

*'WeU, I never 1" she cried shrilly. '* After all these 
years I" 

Anne looked a calm inquiry. 

'' Oh, 'tis nart," said Emma, turning red and white by 
turns. " But far sure I thart ole Davy had burnt it. 'Tis 
just an account of a wedding which a vellar-zurvant sent me, 
and I passed on the paper tu he* Papers wasn't so common in 
those days. Miss Anne. An' the lending o' this cost my 
CSamey the Owydd zo sure as ever I stand here." 

^' I don't see how it can have done that," said Anne, her 
attention fixed on the jam. 

" Doant yu, miss ? " said Emma, in nettled tones. '* Then 
p'r'aps yull believe me if I show you this." 

Anne glanced at a line, thickly underlined with ink. 

**Ths bride was given away by her uncUj Mr. David 
Morriee.^'* 

''I recklect like as 'tweie yesterday," said Emma, still 
speaking resentfully, *' ole Davy putting his vinger on that, 
and zezzee, * Woman,' sezzee — he war a proper rude ole chap^ 
< woman, here's a namesake o' mine gone an' wedded his darter 
ar his niece ('tis arl one) tu a lard's sun,' zez he. ' Beckon 
that Davy Morrice is a smart vellar. The name lukes zo well 
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in print as any there,' zezzee. Well, I niver thart what wude 
come on't. Bat it zeems he wrote tn a liar and made his 
will ; vor after, when he grew vond o' my Carney, he zaid, 
* I doant know whether that other Davy Morrice is kith nar 
kin, bnt 'tis very like, var 'tis pntt down on the paper as the 
bride comes from an ole Welsh vambly. Bat though Carney's 
a gade bye, no Zammersetsheer lad shall git my money,' 
zezzee, 'while theer's a Welshman left alive carled Davy 
Morrice in this yere world.' Zo, Miss Anne, 'tis me, and no 
other, yn may thank var yare uncle's vartnne. And I asked 
ole Davy vor my paper, times oat o' mind, bat he was that 
pigheaded he never gived it back, and I made sare he'd burnt 
an. 

" I will show the paper to Uncle David, and tell him what 
yoa say. He will be very much interested," said Anne. 

Emma seemed to recollect herself, grew scarlet, and thrust 
the paper into the fire. 

''Nay, then. Miss Anne, doantee, my child. I wudent 
trouble the master on no account." 

"But I should have liked to read the account of the 
wedding myself. You need not have burnt it, Mrs. Upcott," 
said Anne, with some dignity. 

With an expression of mingled cunning, alarm, and sim- 
plicity, Enmia assumed a coaxing tone. 

" Lard, miss, what a vunny thart. 'Twuden't niver have 
interisted yon," she cried, in evident confusion. "Just a 
wedding in a vambly yu niver heard on, nar iver will hear on, 
by all accounts." 

Anne's clear blue eyes rested upon her with surprise. 
Her first impulse was to confound Emma by informing her 
that she had already seen whose wedding was in question, 
and to ask how many nieces her Uncle David could be sup- 
posed to have given away. 

But the piteous, almost childish, terror in Mrs. Upcott's 
face astounded her, and her habit of silence prevailed. 

"Lard, Miss Anne, my dear. I wasn't thinking whafc I 
was zaying on. It arl slipped out like," she cried, in a 
sobbing, breathless tone, with her hand pressed to her side. 
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" Do'ee, doanfcee, my dear, zay narb aboat it tu your aunt, var 
the love of God, Miss Anne. Oh, what a vamous vnle I 
du be." 

'* Huflh," said Anne, reprovingly. " I am not likely to say 
anything about it to my aunt, Mrs. Upcott. But I cannot see 
for aU that, why you should mind if I did." 

" Eh, no, there hain't no reason, only mebbe they wuden't 
like var to be beholden to a plain body like me," said Emma. 
The colour had faded completely from her ruddy mottled 
cheekg. To herself she said, " The Lard be thanked, as 'twas 
only Miss Anne. The old lady ar Miss Lilias, they'd a got 
yold on my zecret befar I cude ha* thart on what tu zay, vor 
zurtain sure." 

Nevertheless, Anne, who said so little, did not dismiss 
the matter so easily from her mind as Emma Upcott antici- 
pated. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SEA of mist ghroaded the whole vailej, until the sun, rising 
gloriooslj, dispersed it ; the hoar frost glittered on the grass, 
and toaching the brightness of the late October roses, paled 
and shrivelled their blushing petals. 

The surprised burds broke into song from the surrounding 
woody and descended in myriads for their morning meal, into 
the spangled growth of the meadows. As the sunbeams gained 
strength, a golden haze flooded the red and yellow and brown 
foliage which thickly clothed the trees, as yet unshaken by a 
single autumn gale. 

Lilias leant out of her little casement, her soft dark hair 
tumbled about her face, a red shawl flung around her shoulders, 
and her slender ivory arms bare. She was late, as was not 
seldom the case now, though at school she had been the most 
punctual of the students. Miss Philipotte scolded, and Anne 
expostulated in vain ; only her kind uncle made excuses, and 
understood her point of view, as Lilias declared. 

*'She is young and not strong, and sadly in need of a 
holiday. Sleep is a good medicine ; let her take as much as 
she will." 

Lilias was accordingly allowed to over-«leep herself 
whenever she chose, and she did so flve days out of six. On 
the sixth she was apt to go to the other extreme, and rising at 
dawn, would fly out of doors to enjoy the solitude, and to 
watch the early morning effects of the sun rising among the 
hills. Her little irregularities disturbed the quiet routine of 
the rest of the household no more than the ripples on the 
surface stir the depths of a calm lake. 

<< We must have one child among us," said kind Mr. David. 
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He indulged her in everything, even buying a small piano 
for her nse when he fonnd she regretted her mnsic. Lilias 
played and sang to him, and he was rewarded. She discovered 
that Gornelins conld sing at sight, from long practice with the 
choir, and that, with a little modulation of his powerful bass, she 
conld sing duets with him. Her unde was yet further 
delighted. 

In her own way she occupied herself incessantly. She 
made the house a bower of wild flowers and ferns and foliage ; 
she altered the disposition of the furniture so much for the 
better that Hr. David had to learn the geography of his rooms 
all over again ; she sang old French songs, familiar to her and 
Anne as household words, in a voice dear and sweet as a 
bird's ; she helped in the dairy whenever she remembered to, 
and dreamt away happy hours churning the butter^a weari- 
some job to others, bnt delightful to her, who conld weave her 
fancies the more easily when her hands were occupied and her 
conscience clear of idleness. 

Her obvious happiness, nay, more, her ecstasy in life, was 
contagious. It was impossible to look npon so bright a face 
and not be cheered. And little, restless, exdtable Lilias her- 
self, did not try to analyze her own jde de vitn-By though she 
was consdous of its sadden excess ; neither did she put it down 
to her improved health, like Anne ; nor to her love for the 
country, like Hiss Philipotte ; nor to her vivid appreciation of 
the ^neid, like her simple unde. 

Lilias was no snch child as they fancied. But she did 
not want to trace to its source her new flow of spirits ; she did 
not wish on this subject to understand herself too well. 

She was not naturally indolent, but to a ddicate growing 
girl — ^who had for some years past been forced to rise actually 
before daybreak, and set to work at practice or preparation, 
sometimes half froasen and with chilblained fingers, sometimes 
faint from insuffident sleep and nourishment — it could only be 
a luxury and delight to feel herself under no such obligation. 
Bnt it was principally the sensation of freedom that brought 
enjoyment to Lilias. 

At her aunt's house in London, she had risen late indeed, 
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but she rose none the less to a tiresome and dull routine, 
destitute even of the excitement and competition of study 
which enlivened the monotony of school life. 

Thus what pure enjoyment it was to lie drovraily listening 
to the chirping of the birds outside her window ; to snatch a 
late delicious doze after the others of the household had risen 
and gone about their business ; to dawdle over her toilet with 
the window open ; looking out at the graceful spires of the 
larches opposite, against the blue sky ; at the golden furze, a 
duller and scantier gold than the straggling bushes bore in 
spring, but still brightening the gully like splashes of sunshine 
in shady places ; at the blackbirds boldly pecking on the lawn ; 
at the blue jays which flew shrieking across the ravine from 
wood to wood ; to be at leisure to seize the moment of inspira- 
tion, and turn into verse her latest prose translation, secure of 
her uncle*s delight, and the sympathy of her fellowHStudent. 
All these small self-indulgences helped to make up the joy 
of her summer holiday. 

The peace of the little valley among the mountains had 
sunk deeply into her soul ; at the '* back of her mind " a vague 
consciousness that the enchantment must bo transient, that 
such a holiday could no more last for ever than the summer 
weather, lent only a determination to make the most of every 
moment, and to let no scruples interfere with her enjoyment 
to the uttermost 

It was pleasant to lean out and drink in the sunshine and 
the fresh air, abeady, alas 1 touched witii that breath of in- 
vigorating crispness which heralds the final departure of the 
summer warmth ; to look forth, like the queen of a fairy 
domain, listening idly to the little bustle of the household, the 
doors opening and shuttings the voices, the small clatter, which 
rose to her ears from the many open windows in the front of 
the Oastell, as she looked down upon the mighty hewn blocks 
of stone which composed the wall, at the iaierstices half-filled 
with crumbling cement, at the giant stems of ivy, and the 
dimbipg roses. 

Anne would be in the dairy by thii time. She was to be 
seen in her short black skirt and pink cotton shirt, moving in 
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and oQb of the low door in the corner of the wing of the 
bnilding, which was sank deep in an archwaj, and hnng abont 
with the thick mantle of an old honeysnckle. 

Eliza was attending her mistress, packing and repacking 
her tmnk nnder constantly changing directions. Her prim 
voice conld be heard qnite distinctly answering Miss Phili- 
potte's shrill treble. Emma was clattering pots and pans in 
the kitchen ; and Mr. David, no donbt, was placidly scanning 
yesterday^s Times^ seated in his favourite elbow-chair, with the 
door ot his study happily shutting him off from feminine 
interruption. 

They had all breakfasted some time since, and Lilias, 
combing her soft hair lightly off her brow, and twisting it into 
a little crown on the top of her small head, made ready for her 
morning descent, and her demand for a cup of milk and one 
or two of Emma's scones, which she chose usually to take on 
to the terrace, and enjoy picnic fashion, instead of sitting 
down to a regular meal with her relatives. 

She lingered a moment, even though she was quite ready 
to descend, at that little casement, and the sound of another 
voice brought a rush of blood to her cheeks and a half-smile 
to her parted lips. 

Cornelius, carrying an immense basket of russet apples 
upon his mighty shoulders, came up the old stone steps of the 
terrace from the orchard below, and walked beneath her 
window to the apple-house, which was next the dairy. 

As he walked he hummed a song, and the boom of his deep 
bass notes made the humming very audible. Lilias recognized 
the air of a little French song she sang sometimes — 

" K<mi n'irom fhu an hoU 
L$$ laurien toni wupA» 

Ira ie» rawta$$er*' 

He wore a loose red shirt, the sleeves rolled up above his 
bronzed elbows, and neither hat nor cap upon his thick flaxen 
hair. 

She watched him deposit the load, and saw Anne come to 
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the door of the dairy and greet him, and bend her head down 
over the apples to examine their qnalitj. 

" Golden pippins," said Cornelius. " I wouldn't have picked 
them so soon, bnt there's only those two trees in that field, and 
it seemed a^ shame to keep the cows out of it. These apples 
will keep till March, maybe April. I'll show yon how to put 
them." 

Anne's soft reply was not audible, and Lilias drew in her 
head, half angry with herself that her heart should beat so 
fast, half enjoying the pretence that she would dawdle now 
nntil he was gone ; and yet knowing all the time that he would 
not have finished his arranging of the apples until she was on 
the terrace with her scone and milk. 

His voice sounded again, and pretence vanished. Lilias 
caught up her hat, and ran downstairs, singing involuntarily 
as she went. 

Lilias had been disappointed — as many a maiden fresh 
from a little world of girls, has been disappointed — in her first 
experiences of young men — beings of whom she knew nothing 
bnt what she had read, and in whom she looked to find a 
mixture of chivalry and courtesy, with the superior strength 
and knowledge which their sex afforded them the opportunity 
of possessing. 

Poor Oliver could hardly be taken as a fair specimen of 
young English manhood, however, and she dismissed her surly 
cousin half indignantly and half pitifully from her mind. He 
had been an invalid and a spoilt child. She would not judge 
of young men by Oliver. 

But her disappointment remained with her after making 
the acquaintance of Louis and Leonard, whom most people 
would have acknowledged to be above the average of young 
Englishmen, each in his own way. 

Louis, who had distinguished himself so much at school, 
and was in a fair way to distinguish himsdf so much more at 
the University, did not inspire Lilias with any feelings of 
respect or admiration. The kind superiority of his manner to 
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herself provoked her inward laughter ; he was clever, accom- 
plishedy handsome, and civil, bat he lacked hnmour. At every 
tnm his lack of hnmoor aroused the mockery of his shrewd 
little critic. Had he possessed much sense of the ridiculous, 
she thought, he could certainly not have taken himself so 
seriously. To be melancholy and high-flown at times, Lilias 
allowed, was permissible, and especially in a poet ; but the 
poet must be able likewise to deal in alternative moods, to be 
amused at his own absurdities. Louis was as yet unconscious 
of absurdity in himself, and exceedingly sensitive, though he 
could also be sarcastic enough at other people's expense. 

And Leonard was a healthy, practical boy, untroubled with 
ideas beyond his love of sport and desire for soldiering, full of 
the pleasure of the moment and the slang of the day, good- 
humoured enough, and more than a little selfish. 

Lilias could not perceive that they compared favourably 
with '^ the girls " who had hitherto crowded the horizon of her 
existence. 

There were clever and hard-working young women enough 
at Madame Fasler's establishment, though perhaps few (but 
this reflection did not cross her mind) who combined clever- 
ness'with personal charm, as she did. But the cleverest were 
not conceited, either in manner or in reality. 

To be sure, they were not universally flattered and spoilt 
in the world outside school, as Louis had been ; but this also 
Lilias forgot to take into consideration. 

She saw only that her young cousins were not so quick, so 
lightning, in their sympathies, so immediately comprehensive 
of half a word, so unselfish, nor so humble, as the older and 
cleverer pupils of Madame Fasler. She judged hastily from 
first impressions, no doubt ; but the careless politeness, the 
scarcely veiled egotism, the easy assumption of originality and 
infallibility which characterizes a portion of the young man- 
hood of the present day, and which was revealed to her by her 
cousins, each unconsciously and in his own way, angered Lilias 
not a little. It angered her the more because she had wistfully 
expected so much. 

She was full of doubts, of hesitations, of distrust of herself 

u 
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and her po.wers; it roused her Bcom to perceive in theee 
yoong men so much self-confidence, when she oonld not 
perceive then: superiority of intellect or character to the humble 
maidens she had left behind at their work, who thought so 
little of themselves, and of their claims upon the world. 

She had only, it is true, seen Louis and Leonard in one 
phase of their existence, in London dress, amid formal and 
luxurious surroundings, which seemed to her to fit their 
personalities exactly. She had not seen Louis winning a 
sprint-race, nor Leonard riding across country; she could 
not enter into the totally different life of the one at college 
and the other at Sandhurst, or she might have judged them 
less scornfully as conventional dandies. But to her cousins, 
as she knew them, Cornelius had undoubtedly presented a 
piquant and amusing contrast. 

There was neither languor nor self-satisfaction to be found 
in him. He coloured often, from a certain rustic or boyish 
shyness, and he was diffident and cautions in stating his own 
opinions ; but it was evident that he feared nothing and took 
orders from no one save where he chose to obey. 

Lilias had accepted the story of his gentle birth without 
a mementos hesitation. Her uncle treated him like a son, and 
yet he worked late and early, like a labourer, loyal and faithful 
to the allegiance he had chosen. 

He preserved the same simplicity, the same mixture of 
humour and earnestness, the same unconsciousness of self, 
whether he were chopping firewood, gathering fruit, seated in 
Mr. David's study over his books, or driving Miss Phillpotte 
in the basket-carriage. 

His dignity was, perhaps, rather typical of the noble com- 
posure of the solitary peasant, or the unnussioned savage, than 
caused by the polish of conventional good manners ; but it 
was dignity none the less. 

Lilias knew herself his superior in quickness ; but she had 
generosity and ability enough to perceive and acknowledge his 
better memory, his superior accuracy, and his deeper powers 
of deduction in the studies they undertook together, nominally 
guided by Mr. David. 
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His physical strength, his nnnsoal size, his familiarity with 
all outdoor things— so strange to the little dweller in cities 
and seaside towns— his sapremicy in the cricket-field, his 
calm handling of the cattle which terrified her, his activity 
on the mountain paths, and his easy swinging aloft of hardens 
which she could not have moved by so much as the breadth 
of her little finger — all secretly captivated the imagination of 
Lilias. She was of an age when it becomes almost a necessity 
to idealize some one, but her judgment was far enough in 
advance of her fancy to render it impossible that she should 
idealize where she could observe imperfections, whilst her fancy, 
in this case, was suflBciently stirred to render her judgment a 
little less hard than usual where Cornelius was concerned. 

Mystery is almost essential to idealization. She had not 
fathomed Cornelius : he did not show himself entirely on the 
surface ; and the secret of his birth enveloped him about with 
a pleasing halo of romance. 

Miss Philipotte judged it expedient to hold a serious con- 
versation with her brother before she took her departure from 
the Owydd. 

" I dare say you have noticed, brother,*' she said, seating 
herself with some ceremony, '* that our niece Lilias is receiving 
a great deal of attention from your proUgi ; that, in short, he 
appears to be very much in love with her." 

''My dear Phil, what a very uncomfortable idea,'* said 
poor Mr. David, in dismay. '* I cannot say I have observed 
anything of the kind. I think your imagination must have 
carried you away, as it does sometimes, you know. They 
have mentioned nothing of any such matter to me." 

*'I am a person of plain fact. I do not pretend to 
imagination, David. And I cannot but feel that it is your 
duty, standing in the place of a father to her, to inquire his 
intentions." 

*" His intentions, Philipotte ! " 

'* I believe that to be the correct procedure in these cases," 
said his sister, firmly. 

•< I see no use at all in such a proceeding, however. It 
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might put it into their heads, when he has, very likelj, no idea 
of the kind. It wonld not do at all." 

''Snrely, brother, yon can have no objection to Lilias 
making snch a marriage ? Ton must be aware who he is. 
The announcement of his engagement to a yonng lady of good 
family is very likely all that is needed to make his unnatural 
parents come forward and declare themselves." 

*' His unnatural parents ? " 

*' Tes, brother. I have conceived an idea that all this 
secrecy of Mrs. Upcott's means nothing more or less than 
that he is not her son at aU. He is much more likely to be 
a nurse-child." 

" My dearest Phil 1 This is mere idle conjecture." 

'* Then, if you know better, brother, I think it is high time 
that you insist upon the truth coming out." 

'* I have no right to insist upon anything of the kind, and 
no desire whatever to pry into the circumstances of Comey's 
birth," said Mr. David, polishing his glasses with great vigour, 
and with annoyance plainly visible on his mild brow. '* My 
dear Phil, I know you mean well, but indeed I am tempted to 
wish you would leave things alone, and not put wild ideas 
into people's heads just when we are all getting on so nicely 
together. I have never spent a more enjoyable summer. I 
had no idea young women brought up in fashionable watering- 
places and foreign boarding-schools could settle down so 
happily in the country. I could wish to keep them always 
with me — to remain just as we are," said Mr. David, who had 
found his sister's presence far less trying since she had had 
her nieces to occupy her. 

'* That, brother, is impossible, unless you intend to adopt 
Cornelius, and enable him to marry Lilias ; and then they 
could live with you. She must marry somebody, you know ; 
and if you adopt him he could assume your name, and there 
would be an end of it, until his proper rank is declared." 

Miss Philipotte had not only taken one of her violent 
fancies for Cornelius, but she had also set her heart on being 
able to announce to her sister-in-law that the future of one of 
her nieces, at least, had been taken out of her hands. 
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'* Yoa go a great deal too fast, Philipotte/' said Mr. David, 

xbewilderedy *' and 70a let your strange fancies quite carry yoa 

away. Gornelios is all very well ; he is a good lad — a very 

fine fellow. Bat I have no idea of marrying him to my 

niece." 

** Very well, brother/' said Miss Philipotte, much offended 
— ^'^very well. If yon think it would be better that Lilias 
should become a teacher in a school.'* 

" I think nothing of the kind," cried Mr. David. "Why 
must she do any such thing ? " 

" That is the meaning of all this Greek and Latin non- 
sense, brother. Ton surely do not imagine the poor girl is 
wearing out her head and eyes over such things for pleasure I " 
said Miss Philipotte, severely. " She tells me she is going to 
be a teacher in the school she has just left. Susan has 
evidently no notion whatever of providing for the poor girls. 
They will be quite dependent on their own efforts and on my 

little savings if you However, if you intend to make 

Oliver* your heir — as Susan ezpecte--certainly Lewis was the 
elder brother. I have no wish to deny that you are in your 
rights. Oliver, strictly speaking, comes next to you, I am 
well aware." 

"Oliver I" cried Mr. David. He calmed his voice and 
subdued his indignation. "There is nothing more certain, 
Phil, than that whatever I may leave behind me will not be 
for Oliver." 

"For whom, then, brother?" inquired Miss Philipotte, 
very composedly. "I have no right to intrude upon your 
affairs, and you are not obliged to answer me ; but if I knew 
your intentions it would certainly be a guide to me in the 
disposition of my own savings." 

Mr. David rose from his seat, and took an undecided turn 
about the room. Then, coming to the side of his sister, where 
she sat, still and erect, upon her chair, he took her hand very 
kindly. 

" My dear Philipotte," he said, " I am afraid I have not 
given much attention to this sabject. I have no objection to 
tdl yoa that I made my will many years ago, when it did not 
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seem probable that I should have anything considerable to 
leave, and I bequeathed whatever I might poesoBS at the time 
of my death unconditionally to you. This will remains un- 
altered." 

Miss Philipotte was touched in spite of herself, though she 
did not think proper to relax her inflexible attitude. 

" Then, brother, though I am very much obliged to you," 
she said, ^* it is high time you made a new disposition. You 
forget I am a year older than you are." 

*' Time has dealt more hardly with me than with you, Phili- 
potte. You are likely to outlive me, I think." 

" I do not know why you should say so," said Miss Philipotte, 
in rather offended tones. '^ I enjoy very poor health indeed, 
brother, especially when I am in the country, or when the 
climate is at all a damp one. And I have sufficient to live upon 
comfortably. You know how comfortable I live at home." 

Mr. David made no reply. He felt the little chill of repelled 
sympathy, as he often felt it in his sister^s presence, whilst he 
yet respected her disinterestedness highly. 

"I think it would be wiser to declare your intentions, 
brother, and to leave me out of the question. Susan will 
certainly not stand in your way. I shall take care of that. 
And I cannot imagine where yon are expecting to find Lilias 
a better husband," she ended, suddenly and obstinately 
recurring to her first proposition. 

" I do not conceive that LUias has the slightest intention 
of marrying," said Mr. David, innocently. '' She talks of 
Cambridge. I offered, as you know, to help Cornelius to 
college, though how I should manage here without him I 
cannot guess; still, I consider his intellect would repay 
cultivation. In the interests of the world I would gladly have 
made the sacrifice. But since he declines to be beholden to me, 
I am much inclined to pass on the offer to Lilias, who, after 
all, has more claim upon me." 

''Send Lilias to Cambridge, brother! How would that 
help her to get a husband ? " 

'' SheVould not go there to get a husband." 

" For what, then ? " 
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" To get learning." 

** And what good would that do her ? I never went to 
Cambridge ; and look at me 1 *' 

Mr. David looked, and was not convinced. 

*' We are simply going round in a circle, David. If she is 
to be a governess, by all means let her grow as learned as yon 
choose. But, if she is to get married, the less she knows, in my 
opinion, the better. Gentlemen do not like their wives to be 
clever. Lord Penalt fell in love with my niece Adelaide in 
spite of her being unable to speU, and was quite delighted when 
she wrote to accept his proposal with one *' c." It gave him a 
comfortable feeling of superiority.'* 

'' These are subjects, Philipotte, upon which we are very 
unlikely to agree. In the mean time I am quite ready to think 
matters over. As you know, I am not so impulsive as you are. 
I like to act only i^ter due reflection." 

*' I am quite willing you should think matters over ; only 
pray remember that, while you are reflecting, Mrs. Lewis may 
insist upon poor dear Lilias going back to town. She is so 
very tenacious of her rights* Her last letter spoke of missing 
Anne. She evidently makes a slave of poor Anne." 

'* Then, why can't she take Anne, and leave little Lilias with 
me altogether ? Not that I wish to do Anne any injustice." 

" Dear brother, how slow you are at times to understand. 
That is just what I have been proposing. If you will but give 
out that Lilias is your heir, Susan would have no excuse to 
interfere. And if Lilias were safely disposed of down here, I 
should make a point of seeing that Mrs. Lewis behaved properly 
to Anne,'* said Miss Philipotte, tossing her head. ''And, 
besides, though I can't deny that Lilias i& the most like the 
family, I should consider it was Anne, in that case, who had 
a claim upon my little savings." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thb next momingy Mias Philipotte hmried into her brother's 
study, a few moments after the arrival of the postman. 

" Ton will think I am a witch, brother. What did I tell 
yon ? Here is a letter from Mrs. Lewis, declaring that she 
cannot think of allowing the girls to stay on with yon in my 
absence ; that they would get quite out of hand with only a 
gentleman to look after them, and they are to return with me 
to town when I go. Did you ever hear of such an unreason- 
able woman ? " 

'' Yesterday I might have agreed with you, Philipotte, but 
to-day, unfortunately, I cannot, since I have come to exactly 
the same conclusion.*' 

*' I fail to understand you, brother.*' 

'^ Why, since you have told me this — this — ^in short, that 
Oomelius is in love with LiUaa — ^I think it would be unwise 
of us, as their elders and guardians, to permit the intimacy to 
continue. While you are here to watch over the young ladies, 
it is one thing ; but when you are gone, they would enjoy a 
still greater freedom. I cannot think it desirable, though I 
am very fond of Lilias, and though I wish, with all my heart, 
that I could keep her here." 

Miss Philipotte wished, with all her heart, that she had 
refrained from mentioning her conjectures to her brother, but 
it was too late. Mr. David was quite determined ; the strength 
of his scruples overcame all his sister's efforts at persuasion, all 
her exclamations, and all her ridicule. 

In his heart he perhaps sighed over the necessity, for he 
was no slave to lea convenances^ and a simple country life is 
very apt to demoralize worldly wisdom, and to put comfort 
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before conventionality. It wonid certainly be very comfort- 
able to have his favoorites married and settled down to live 
with him. Mr. David conld hardly imagine a pleasanter 
existence for all three; but he was too conscientious to 
allow himself to be swayed by the pleasantness of the 
prospect. 

** If they had a mother, or any lady to look after them/' 
he said, " I should have nothing to say against their staying 
here. I should aUow things to take their course. He is a 
good lad and a fine fellow ; he is a gentleman at heart. It is 
a credit to the late rector that he should have perceived and 
cultivated the abilities of such a boy. I cannot speak too 
highly of him — ^and she has no prospects to sacrifice, poor 
child. But no, they are young things, both of them, and 
young ladies should have a responsible female relative to watch 
over them,*' Mr. David repeated. 

Having entirely failed to persuade her brother, Miss Phili- 
potte next sought her nieces, and found Anne in the apple- 
house, arranging and re-arranging her stores of pippins, and 
Blenheim oranges. 

" I think we shall have enough to last the household for 
four months, at least, if they will only keep," murmured Anne, 
casting a regretful look over her shoulder at the glowing rows 
on the shelves, as she obeyed her aunt's summons, "and 
Cornelius says they will keep." 

<* Anne, pray come within, and talk to me. It is chilly 
outside. I shaU not be sorry to return to my snug London 
quarters. Where is your sister ? " 

"She is helping Mrs. Upcott and Comey to gather the 
apples in the long orchard. She has very thick shoes on ; the 
grass is not very wet," Anne said, imagining Miss Philipotte 
would, as usual, express anxiety on these points. 

"Always so thoughtful," said her aunt, in melancholy 
tones, " for your poor sister. Poor dear Lilias. Pray, my 
love, read this letter of Mrs. Lewis's to yourself. I have no 
spirits to read it aloud. I am quite overset." 

"Oh," said Anne, with a dight bln8h,"if yon will be so 
good, whilst I am reading it— I have a letter too. My cousin 
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LoniB has written to me ; I thought yon would tell me what I 
had better answer/' 

Miss Philipotte took the letter in some excitement, ad* 
justed her spectacles, and read it eagerly. Such was the live- 
liness of her imagination that before she had time to open it, 
she had already jnmped at the conclosion that Anne, like her 
sister, must be destined to marry the heir to a peerage, if he 
could thus find time to write to her from Oxford, where she 
pictured her grand-nephew sitting over his books day and 
nighty with a wet towel round his aching head, a don on one 
side of him and a bulldog on the other. 

" My dear Coubibt Ankb, 

*' I think you may Uke to hear how my play is get- 
ting on, since you were kind enough to promise you would 
take the principal part in it. I hadn*t much time to work at 
it during the Long, as I was in Scotland, etc., but I shall 
work hard at it here. I've made out all the parts, and shall 
soon be sending them for you and Lilias to study. Leonard 
tells me he heard from Lilias full of raptures about a splendid 
bass she had been singing duets with. I didn't know she 
could sing." Q* And I told him what a beautiful voice she had," 
Anne interpolated indignantly.) ^'She could take a small 
solo if you think she would be equal to this ; but meantime, 
my difficulty is a good bass. I can only find one fellow who 
is any good, and he is two foot nothing. My bass mttst be as 
tall as I am, as he has to fight with me ; he is Peasant and I 
am Prince, you understand. It would raise a laugh if I slew 
a pigmy, which would ruin the piece ! 

" Do you think this prodigy of hers would do ? And could 
he come ? Yon might let me know about this, if you don't 
mind the trouble. If he can sing I don't care about Ida 
acting. I will coach him, and he can be as stolid as he chooses 
— ^it's in the part He ought to be countrified-looking; I 
can't find the right man for it. 

" I am looking forward immensely to Christmas, when my 
mother says she means to get hold of you and Lilias for a long 
visit, in spite of my grandmother. I am sure Aunt Philipotte 
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will be on oor side, and we will implore her good offices if all 
else fails. Love to yon all. 

" Tonr affectionate cousin, 

" Louis Laubain." 

Anne watched her annt's face anxiondy while she read 
this epistle, and then she skimmed the contents of her aunt 
Bnsan's letter. 

" DXAREST PhILIPOTTB, 

^I am grieved (though not surprised) that your 
health should have suffered from the keenness of the mountain 
air ; but I fear that you will feel the smallness of your London 
lodging very much after living in a castle. PersonaUy, I can- 
not breathe in smaU rooms ; but then, to be sure, I have 
always been accustomed to large ones. But since you have 
made up your mind to come home, I should be much obliged 
if you would bring Anne and Lilias along with you, as I 
cannot approve of their staying alone with their unde ; and I 
do not understand all these allusions to his bailiff, etc. How 
can he be a gentleman ? No gentleman, to my mind, would 
take such a post. One day I hear from you that I>avid is 
sending him to college, and the next of him digging the 
garden. The girls, indeed, are far from frank about him, and 
hardly mention him at all, though I bade them write fully 
every week. If it was not for you, I should learn nothing of 
what is going on. And what is this nonsense of Lilias being 
given a piano ? Unless their uncle means to provide for their 
future and take them off my hands altogether (and I cannot 
find out that he offers anything of the kind), surely yon 
must agree with me it is no kindness to spoil Lilias like 
this. 

^ Miss Drake grows more tiresome every day, complains of 
all the servants in turn, and is very nice about her food, 
instead of being thankful to eat what she can get. I have a 
good deal to put up with, one way and another. Dr. Garnet 
is not so attentive since I made a fuss about his last bill (a 
very dear one, and no particnlan) ; he stays no time at all 
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now on his viBitB ; jnst in and ont like a Jack-in-the-box, and 
no donbt he will charge jnst the same. He is mismanaging 
my heart altogether, and the first time I hear of a better man 
I shall make a change. It is very odd how doctors aU fall off 
after a time. My poor Oliver is not strong either, bnt it is 
very difBcnIt to persuade him to take care of himself. Men 
never will. His poor father was jnst the same. If LiUas is 
so anxions for more schooling, I will send her to a finishii^ 
college for a year. My lawyer knows of a reasonable one, and 
dear Adelaide advises it. Anne conld stay qnietly here and 
assist Miss Drake, who is getting past her work, and f nil of 
fads. Of conrse, if David wishes, as yon hint, to adopt Lilias 
and take the responsibility of her, I can have no objection, 
though I think it would be very nnfair to Anne ; bnt I cannot 
have her head tnmed and then have her returned on my 
hands. And, after all, as yon said, David might marry, and 
then, where would she be ? I cannot see that he has made any 
definite proposal. Of course, I am their guardian, and have 
the best right to settle what is to be done with them, having 
had all the expense of their upbringing ; bnt I am quite will- 
ing to consult with yon and David. Only I must insist in 
their returning when you do, and I depend on you to make 
this clear to them. 

'^ Dear Louis has returned to Oxford, and Adelaide writes 
he is reading very hard. I think it great nonsense for a 
young man in his position. Adelaide is hunting again, of 
course, and begs me to go to Lanrain. But I do not feel 
strong enough ; I have to be so particular about diet, and she 
has a number of people staying with her, as usual. Her dear 
little Joey has had a fall from his pony ; they think nothing 
of it, but I could not sit still and see him go out. I tell 
Adelaide every time I see her, and whenever I write, that all 
this hunting will end in an accident; but they won^t be 
warned, and, yon see, I am right 

« Your affectionate sister-in-law, 

" SVBkS MOBBIOB.'' 

'' Will Uncle Davids-does he wish to keep Lilias ? ** said 
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Anne, with ainking heart. ** We have never been separated ; 
bat if it 18 for her good ** 

Anne cried silently, as she did everything silently. Large 
tears welled into her blue eyes, overflowed, and dropped softly 
into her lap. 

*'I quite thonght so,*' said Miss Philipotte, in injured 
tones ; '* but it seems he wishes you both to go back. He 
has got some nonsense into his head about your requiring 
a chaperon^ on account of — but, of course, you have 
noticed " 

^' Noticed what ? " said Anne, bewildered. 

*' My dear, have you no eyes in your head ? Lilias and 
Gomelins." 

'* Oh," cried Anne, startled, '' but that would not do at all. 
Aunt Philipotte." 

'' Why would it not do at all ? " asked Miss Philipotte, 
rather sharply. '' Here is your sister, without a penny in the 
world, and dependent on poor dear Mrs. Lewis, who, as you 
know very well, is not at all a pleasant person to be dependent 
on ; with delicate health, quite unfit to spend the winter months 
in London, I am very sure, and not strong enough to get her 
own living, whatever she may fancy ; and a fine young man of 
similar tastes, who might turn out to be anybody." 

** But that is just it ; we do not know who he is," cried 
Anne. **0h. Aunt Philipotte! And papa, poor papa, had 
such hopes for Lilias ; she is so pretty and so clever ; and 
Cornelius, he is very nice^I am saying nothing against him, 
who could ? — ^but he has no money ; his mother is only— — 
Oh, you cannot be serious 1 " 

*' Money ! " said Miss Philipotte, growing rather red and 
indignant. ^ I cannot make out how it is that you are not 
ashamed, all you modem young women, to think and talk so 
much about money. It is so very gross. It is what a man is, 
and not what he has, that I was brought up to think about. 
I cannot imagine where you have got such mercenary ideas." 

** I am sure," said Anne, wistf idly, *^ that I am not meaning 
any great quantity of money ; but papa would not have liked 
her to think of— of any one in that way, who, without being 
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rich, could not give her, at least, the kind of house she ought 
to have, and — ^and — ^however quiet and humble, the position 
of a lady. I know little of the world. Aunt Philipotte ; I 
have nob lived in London, like you ; but what papa would 
have wished for Lilias, thab I know," Anne said timidly. ^ I 
think Uncle David is right — ^we must take her away, poor 
little LUias." 

" Very well. When Cornelius turns out to be somebody, 
when his parenbs acknowledge him, you will all repent your 
shorb-sightedness," said Miss Philipotte, angrily. *' My brother 
could easily have provided for them bobh to live quietly wibh 
him. I should think she would prefer that to being dependent 
on your Aunb Susan. They suit him and each other perfectly. 
She will pine away in Loudon, and here she would grow 
healthy and strong." 

Anne could not help agreeing in her heart. She sighed. 
^* But you won't put it into her head, Aunt Philipotte ; for I 
am sure she has not thought of anything of the kind ? And 
she is so young ; we cannot be even certain that you are right. 
It may be only that, as you say, they have the same tastes, and 
like to be together. But yes— yes — Lilias is changed ; there 
is somethiug." 

" Changed 1 She looks a different creature." 

'^ I am afraid she will hate going back. But, to be sure," 
said Anne, brightening, 'Hhere is Laurain for her to look 
forward to. Oh, Aunt Philipotte, do you think Aunt Susan 
wiU let us go ? " 

^' If she does not, I will know the reason why," said Miss 
Philipotte, grimly. 

*' I suppose I had best say nothing about Louis's proposal 
to poor Cornelius now. He had better not go where he is 
likely to meet Lilias. Though — oh dear, she will have told 
him all about it by this time," said Anne, in dismay. ^' She 
was so delighted and so unconscious." 

*' You are very unfair on your sister," said Miss Philipotte, 
sharply. '^ I cannot think what can be at the bottom of it 
all. I wish it may not be jealousy, Anne." 

Anne's smile was almost pathetic. A little pained effort 
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to seem amosad where she was only hart. Jealooa of Lilias, 
for whom she would have laid down her life withoat a mormar I 

'' I do not think it is that, Aunt Philipotte. If Cornelias 
were in a position to make it right, I coold wish nothing 
happier for her ; but " 

*' How can the poor dear young man better his position, or 
have any chance of finding oat who he may be, if he is to be 
tied down to this odious damp valley ? '' cried Miss Philipotte, 
resentfully. " He might run up against his father at Laurain ; 
it IB jast the sort of place.*' 

'* He could hardly do that. His father is dead,'* said 
Anne, unconscious of humour. 

" Who told you so ? " 

'' Lilias. Mrs. Upcott mentioned that the father of Cor- 
nelius had been dead for many years.*' 

Miss Philipotte, who had risen, sat down again. " This is 
a clue," she said emphatically, *' or the woman is an impostor, 
after all. When we came here first, she knew nothing of his 
father ; she had heard nothing of him since her boy was a 
baby. She told Eliza so, and she told me so." 

" I do not think she is an impostor. She only asked Lilias 
whether she ought to go into mourning, because she had only 
jast heard the father of Cornelius was dead, though he had 
been dead for years." 

** Then she had heard it since we came here. That is very 
extraordinary. I have not heard of her receiving any letter," 
said Miss Philipotte, suspiciously. *' I have no patience with 
the woman. I wish she may not be deceiving us alL" 

*' No one could look at her and doubt her honesty," said 
Anne. '* I do not know how she has contrived to keep her 
secret so long. She talks all round it every day." 

** She has had no one but men to talk to till we came," 
said Miss Philipotte, contemptuously. *' It is easy enoogh to 
keep secrete from men ; they have no curiosity whatever. 
They never even find out the simplest thing until they have 
been told a dozen times over, and then they are very apt not 
to believe it, after all." 

She sat wrapt in ihooght ; but at the end of her reverie 
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she was no wiser than at the b^inning. Indeed, she may be 
said to have become less wise, for the more she reflected upon 
the subject, the more nnable she felt to resist the temptation 
of meddling a little f mrther. 

The immediate result of her machinations was that Cor- 
nelius likewise sought an interview with Anne. 

^^ Will you come a little way into the woods ? '* he said. 
''I want to speak to you, Miss Anne." 

She assented nervously ; her inward tremor was so great 
that her ontward demeanour became almost rigidly calm and 
dignified, which rendered his awkward explanation yet more 
difficult. 

They walked into a sheltered bye-path, and then she sat 
down, for the day had become warm under the influence of a 
bright sun ; and he leant against a tree and looked down 
upon her. 

'^Tour aunt has been speaking to me, Miss Anne,*' said 
Cornelius, with deepening colour, '* and as, b^gingyour pardon 
for mentioning it, she sometimes talks a deal of nonsense, I 
thought it best to come and ask you straight out what's to do ? ** 

Anne could not think what to reply. 

^'From something she said,*' Cornelius said, after a 
sufficient pause, during which he noted her embarrassment, 
** it would seem as if my being here was to come somehow 
between you and your uncle. That — that you cannot stop here 
without a lady in the house, owing to me being about. That's 
what I gathered. I know nothing of such matters, Miss 
Anne ; but if you or— or Miss Ldlias was to go away through 
me being here, I should pretty well take and — ^well, I don't 
know what I should do. So I want to ask you to help me a 
bit. You see, if it wasn't for the farming, t'would be simple 
enougL I could be off to-morrow. But your uncle, he knows 
no more of the land than the babe unborn, and I've taken on 
the work, and there's the cattle and all ; and how to leave him 
in the lurch I can't tell." 

'* Do not think of it," murmured Anne, without looking at 
him. 

'* Then there's only one way I can think of. If I — ^if I 
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kept myself to myself , and didn't come np any more to the 
house. Left the leadhigs alone, and only stack to my work, 
would that be any use ? Tour uncle, he*s so easy, that maybe 
he*s let me in more and more, without thinking, and now he 
don't know how to bid me not come,** he said simply. *^ Would 
that be any use, do you think. Miss Anne ? '* 

'' Oh,*' said poor Anne, ** I wish Aunt Philipotte, would 
not say such things. I am sure she must have put it into 
Uncle David's head " 

** It does seem as if women--old ones, I mean," said 
Oornelius, bluntly, '* must talk, talk, talk, from morn till night, 
and make all the trouble they can. But I don't know that 
I've to blame her. She hinted something that it's — it's my 
position that's to blame. Neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring, as you might say." 

'' Indeed, I say nothing of the kind. But I wish there 
were no myi^ries," said Anne, in despair. " Don't you think 
it would have been better if your mother had told Aunt 
Philipotte everything or nothing " 

*' Don't / think ? " said Cornelias, with a note of something 
like derision in his deep tones. " But you're not one with a 
long tongue. Miss Anne, and perhaps you don't know what it's 
like to live with. It seems to me my poor mother will drive 
me silly with her dack one day. There's no one would have 
known or cared from the first, if she hadn't been for ever 
calling them to look at the outside of her secret But I've 
sworn to ask her no more till I've found out for myself." 

He paused, and his voice lowered. '' I've always meant — 
always, to fight for my rights as a man should," he said. ** I've 
only been waiting for a bit more knowledge, and the chance to 
get it seemed to have come with your uncle. I'd have been off 
to seek my luck anyway— once I'd pat him on the road to 
underetand the farm, and he'd put me in the way of being 
all that a man that wants to be what I want to be, should. But 
Miss Lilias " — ^Anne was not looking at him directly, and she 
felt rather than saw, that the colour mounted in his face — *^ she 
doesn't think it matters. She sings, * A man's a man for a' 
that.' Ood bless her, and talks— you know her pretty talk, 

n 
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Miss Anne,** said OomelinSy onsteadilj. *' She cries we have 
each to put in order a little comer of the oniyerse, and what 
does it signify where, or what kind of workySothat we give oar 
best. Bat Miss Ptiilipotte does not think so, I see ; nor — ^nor 
70a, Miss Anne.'* 

Anne's distressed silence confirmed him. 

^' Not that I would be blown here nor there by this one or 
that — " said Gomelias, looking at her rather sternly. *^For 
if I've no call beyond this place I'm willing to stay here and 
do my duty — ^it's a man's work I'm doing right enough. Bat 
if I'm not in my right place — if being what I am here makes 
me unfit company for her " — ^he said, with sudden passion — 
<'ita tempting a man high to go and seek his fortune, and 
claim his rights — ^if he has any — elsewhere." 

Anne's blue eyes seemed suddenly to reflect the fire of his 
glance. 

^' Oh, why don't you ? " she said. ** It would make it all 
so easy. What can a few cows — or land — or anything of 
that kind matter in comparison to Lilias ? It — ^it would make 
all the dtfFerence. How can we help feeling that ? Aunt 
Philipotte is not worldly ; indeed she is not, she is only high- 
flown and unpractical. She is not very wise, I think ; but 
even she feels that. And Lilias is only a child. She is too 
generous and sweet, and too — too young," cried Anne, '' to 
understand ; but if you love he r " 

She stopped short, and gave a little frightened gasp. She 
covered her scarlet face with her hands. 

'' What am I saying ? " said Anne, in utter and deepest 
confusion. 

'< Ay, Miss Anne, I love her," said Cornelius, calmly ; 
*' though I don't know how you came to find it out." 

*' It was Aunt Philipotte," said Anne, in shamed and hardly 
audible accents. 

^ And so she is to be taken away ? " he asked, meditatively. 

** Oh," cried Anne, ^' think youiaelf I Bow could it ever 
be ? My little Lilias I But she doesn't know ; she mustn't 
drea m " 

'* Don't take on," said Cornelius, graf9y ; '* I'm not likely 
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to flaj a word to her, tlim Anne. Fm no chattering 
woman." 

Anne looked abashed. 

He broke a twig into short lengths, and measured them 
carefnllj against each other in silence for a minnte or two. 
Then he looked np, threw them awaj, put his hands in his 
pockets, and stood upright. 

'* Look here, Miss Anne,*' he said, ** suppose I put this — 
this little matter about my name straight, would my being a 
poor man stand in the way ? " 

'* Why should you be a poor man ? What is the good of 
your being so clever," said Anne, **if you cannot make 
money, or, at least, enough — enongh to save her from all the 
troubles poor papa had ? I am not mercenary, as Aunt Phili- 
potte thinks," she cried, with tears in her blue eyes ; *' but 
Lilias is delicate, and I can remember mamma always delicate, 
and full of anxiety for us and for papa. Oh, you could not 
wish to be like him — always borrowing, always dependent 1 
It is bitter. I was only a child, and yet always, all my life, 
I have been full of care because there was no money. Ton 
would not wish Lilias to be so ? That is what I think of." 

There was a faint expression of scorn on the short upper 
lip, as though Oomelius recalled some of the family histories 
which Miss Philipotte had freely related to him of her ** poor 
brother Owen." But he did not suggest that he was made of 
different stuff from that unlucky gentleman. 

** I take it that if I made the fortune, then I might hope, 
whether or no about the name," he said, with a slightly satirical 
accent. 

*' Oh, not a fortune ; I said nothing of a fortune I " Anne 
said, her soft heart fall of trouble and doubt. 

*' I am too rough for — ^for her in speech and way& Bnt 
she was making me different every day ; no doubt, I seem to 
yon unworthy enough," said Cornelius, half bitterly, half 
proudly. 

Anne rose from her low seat on the rock ; she was tremu- 
lous and wavering in spirit, though so regal in figure, and of 
such straight commanding features. 
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*^ There is nothing in 70a yourself that I wish different. 
It is only — oh, I wish I could help you I I wish it could be, 
as Aunt Philipotte says, and my little fndl Lilias safe in this 
happy valley, with — ^with a true strong heart to— to guard her 
from all the world," she sobbed incoherently. *' If you would 
let Uncle David send you to— to college, as he offered, would 
it not help you ? *' 

*' There's that in me that won't take what I've not 
earned and have no right to," said Cornelius, slowly. *' But, 
Miss Anne, as you are friendly to me, if you will help me in 
another way you can ." 

" How can I help you ? " 

<< 'Tis you that have woman's wits without her long tongue, 
and you that have the opportunity. Find out who it is, among 
you all at the Gwydd, that has mentioned a man who died 
twenty years ago, to my mother." 

'* I know that already,^' said Anne, ^' if you are sure it was 
at the Owydd it was mentioned." 

'* Ay, she came home all sick and trembling and babbling 
of mourning from thence. And she had had no letters ; she 
saw no one beyond." 

«' Then it is EEza." 

" How do you know ? '• ^ 

*^ Because Lilias told me that your mother had told 
her " 

He uttered an exclamation of in^Nitience. 

** That jour father was dead, and she didn't know whether 
to wear mourning or not, because she had only just heard of 
it, though he had been dead for twenty years. And it was 
not Aunt Philipotte who told her, for she knew nothing of the 
matter, nor L And it was certainly not Unde David." 

''Will you try and find out from Eliza ?" 
I '' I will try," said Anne, doubtfully ; " but I am not very 
good at finding out things. I am very slow. If it were 
Liliaa " 

''Nay, let Miss Lilias be left out of this matter," said 
Cornelius, decisively. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

*' So all onr happmeoB is over, and yon are going to send tus 
back again, Uncle David/* said Lilias, plaintively. 

** My dear child — my darling — ^indeed it is no wish of mine 
to let yon go/' said Mr. David, in great distress and con- 
fusion. 

He cast abont to find an excuse, judging that the real 
reason of his decision must certainly be withheld from 
Lilias. 

** I do not think you and Anne are old enough to be here 
with no one better to look after you than I,*' he said nervously. 
** But — ^but in a year or so — if you would return for good, you 
would be very welcome, my little Lilias.'* 

** But I shall be only as old as Anne is now, in a year or 
two," said Lilias, opening her dark eyes in surprise. 

*' Ay, but by that time, my poor Oomey wiU be gone into 
the world,** said Mr. David, unguardedly, "* and I shall be all 
alone, and very thankful for your company.*' 

Lilias gave him a quick glance and was silent. *' So I am 
not to be with Cornelius any more,*' she said to herself, ** and 
they have been saying so to him ; and that is why he is so 
changed this last day or two ? Oh, how^f oolish men are," said 
Lilias, stamping her foot rather angrily. ** Why did he not 
come to m^, as if it mattered to him what any one else had to 
Bay about it." 

She went slowly away from the study, with all the bright- 
ness gone out of her little joyous face ; and Mr. David sat 
down in his elbow-chair, and almost shed tears. 

^ How very tiresome Pbilipotte is with her conjectures," he 
said to himself, rather mournfully. *' I wish she had put 
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nothing of the kind into our heads. We were all very well as 
we were." 

On the eve of their departure, he called Anne away from the 
somewhat melancholy groap assembled round the fire in the 
low-ceiled hall. 

Miss Philipotte was reading a novel ; she sat in an arm- 
chair, with a lamp at her elbow ; her white hair was dressed 
very high a la Marquise; a rose-coloured velvet bow was worn 
in place of a cap, and a similar ornament adorned the laoe 
kerchief crossed on her bosom. 

LOias was on a stool at her feet staring dreamily into the 
wood embers on the hearth ; and Anne, seated opposite, was 
sewing, by the light of a solitary candle. 

Generally at this hour, Gornelius was reading and trans- 
lating in the study, and Lilias was eagerly occupied by his 
side, under Mr. David's beneficent supervision ; whilst Miss 
Philipotte seized the opportunity of a tetM-teie with Anne, to 
tell long stories of the triumphs and disappointments of her 
youth. But to-night Cornelius had not come, and the silence 
of disappointment and dulness had fallen upon the little party 
at Gastell Bwlch. 

Anne went into the study with her uncle, wondering, and 
accepted the chair he ceremoniously placed for her, when he had 
closed the door. 

'* I wish to take you into my confidence, Anne, regarding 
the future," said Mr. David, with his customary simplicity and 
directness. ^' I have the greatest respect for your discretion, 
young as you are. You are aware that until quite recently I 
have been a very poor man, and that even now I am not at all 
a rich one." 

" Yes, uncle." 

*' My income at present suffices for the maintenance of this 
pleasant little home, which will always^^^ said Mr. David, 
emphatically, *' be open at any time as a residence, to you and 
your sister, idthough circumstances render it desirable that you 
should return to London as your aunt Susan wishes, for the 
present. I trust also, to be enabled, with care, to put by a 
little money from time to time, as prudence dictates, for any 
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emergency that may arise. Bat I cannot live for ever, and I 
have been considering the varions claims npon me very care- 
folly daring the last day or two, and having taken counsel 
with year aunt Philipotte, I have come to the condnsion that 
I shall be doing no one an injustice by leaving my little 
property one day to you and your sister. The reason I tell 
you this,'* said Mr. David, mildly, *' is because I have known 
what it is, my dear Anne, to be under great care and anxiety 
for the future, and I cannot bear to think that your young 
lives should be clouded by the anticipation of perpetual 
poverty." 

Anne clasped her hands in her lap ; she could not speak, 
her embarrassment and her gratitude were almost equal. 

'* I am not desirous of interfering with your aunt Susan's 
plans. It may be as well that you should see something of the 
world, and be with her for a time. My niece Adelaide tells 
me she is wishful to show you kindness, and she is a most 
amiable person. But whenever the term of your aunt's 
guardianship expires, the long and short of it is, that you can 
both have a home here, whenever you choose to claim it." 

'^ Oh, uncle I It is for Lilias I thank you meet," Anne 
said, half sobbing. 

*^ 1 have seen your devotion to her. We must all be devoted 
to one BO — so bright — so endearing in manner," said Mr. 
David, with glistening eyes. ^* I do not know how I shall bear 
to part with her. But she is very far from strong, and requires 
a deal of watching over," he said, shaking his l^ad. '' I have 
told Philipotte she must make up her mind to bring her on a 
visit whenever she observes the child's need of country air. 
In the meantime, Anne my dear," said Mr. David, sinking his 
voice to a whisper, '' you will see she lacks nothing — you will 
attend to any little fancy. Hush, hush, pray say nothing of it. 
I can only trust that circumstances may shortly permit your 
return ; " and poor Mr. David almost broke down as he thrust, 
with trembling fingers, a little pile of sovereigns into Anne's 
hand. 

*^ We were comfortable enough before— CSornelius and I — 
in a bachelor life," he said, shaking his head; ''but this 
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has been veiy pleasant— very different, but very pleasant 
indeed/* 

Later, Miss Philipotte called Anne to her room, making an 
excuse that Eliza was below, and that she wanted something 
out of her trunk, which was packed for their journey on the 
morrow. 

" Well, my love,'* she said, disappointedly, the moment she 
had safely shut the door, " I have cross-questioned Eliza nntil 
she is turned quite sulky, and the only death she can remember 
mentioning is that of my poor brother Lewis ; but that was 
twenty-two years since, you know. Poor Oliver was but three, 
and now, he is twenty-five. He died just before Adelaide's 
engagement to Leonaixl Laurain was announced, and so, poor 
fellow, he never lived to know of their succession to the title ; 
which seemed unlikely enough then, you know. Now it is quite 
certain that Lewis was not at all the kind of person to be a 
bigamist, and besides he was of a dark complexion like all the 
Morrices, and very unlike Cornelius indeed. So I scolded 
Eliza well for gossipmg about his last illness, and she went off 
to her supper quite in a pet.'' 

Anne's thoughts travelled slowly in comparison to her 
aunt's rapid speech ; she had been wakeful at night, and full of 
conjectures, since her conversation with Cornelius ; now she felt 
as though she were trembling on the brink of a discovery, and 
yet she could not exactly define the reason for this bewildered 
sensation. Something in her aunt's speech seemed to bring 
her back to a vague recognition of Cornelius which had already 
dimly haunted her. The impatient vexation of one who 
searches the mind in vain for a forgotten word, suddenly beset 
her, and rendered her inattentive to her aunt's continued flow 
of words. 

** But Eliza has the worst of memories, you know, my dear, 
like all these perpetual talkers. I should think it very odd if 
I could not remember all the deaths / have talked about during 
the last few weeks. But she jabbers on, as I tell her, so very 
heedlessly. And so, there we are, no wiser than before. Your 
uncle tells me the poor dear young man does not contemplate 
remaining here indefinitely. I would invite him to my town 
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qnarkeiB, onlj it would be inoonvenient. A single woman has 
to be very careful, where she is known. A fine young man 
like that would cause talk wherever he was. However, he 
would be more likely to discover his parents in London than 
here. Tou are very distraite^ Anne ; one would imagine you 
took no interest in your dear sister's settlement in life. Poor 
child, how does she keep up ? Is she very fretty at leaving ? '' 

*^ She said she was tired, and asked me not to disturb her, 
I have said good night to her." 

*' Poor thing 1 I wish she may not fall into a decline 
before we have managed to clear up this foolish mystery," said 
Miss Philipotte, shaking her head. ^' And here is ISliza, my 
love, so I will not trouble you any further." 

Anne escaped thankfully to her own room, where she lay 
awake long in the darkness, slowly fitting together the 
component parts of her mental puzzle. 

*' Uncle Lewis died twenty-two years ago, just before 
Cousin Adelaide's marriage to Leonard Laurain, and so he never 
lived to hear of their succession, which seemed unlikely enough 
then. Why was it so unlikely ? " 

She thought of Enuna Upcott's confusion and excitement 
over the newspaper account of her cousin Adelaide's long-past 
wedding. 

*' Th$ bride was given away by her unde^ Mr. David 
Marricer 

Then she rememboed suddenly the photograph of the 
wedding group which her aunt Susan had shown her. The 
proey conmients of Mrs. Lewis thereon returned to her mind ; 
upon the beauty of the bride ; the disinterestedness of the 
match ; the unexpected death of the elder brother, the Hon. 
George Laurain, who stood, in the photograph, next the bride- 
groom ; the eagle profile of the old lord, in the background. 

In one moment it flashed upon her, that the features of 
Cornelius were the features of George Laurain, who had died 
twenty years since— two years after the marriage of her cousin 
Adelaide to his younger brother— that his profile was likewise 
the profile of old Lord Penalt. 

Any minor details, which Aune, in her confused muster of 
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proofs, did not dear up to her own satisfaction, were qnite 
lost in the stupefaction of her discovery. 

And yet, the connection of Emma Upcott's secret with their 
family was no coincidence, but the outcome of her own action. 
Nothing could be more natural than that she should have re- 
ceived from her fellow-servant the local account of a wedding 
in the house she had so recently quitted ; nothing could be 
more likely than that she should share the newspaper with her 
nearest neighbour, David Morrice. His discovery of a name- 
sake in the bride*s uncle, was the only chance in the matter ; 
and that had proved the connecting link which drew the 
family into the distant valley where Eomia had hoped to hide 
her son effectually from aU knowledge of his relatives. 

Anne did not trouble herself much over Mrs. Upcott's 
motives. She understood there had been a promise of secrecy, 
for she had no more escaped Emma*s partial confidence than 
the other members of the household bad escaped it. She was 
young and simple, and had no doubts of Emma*s honesty, 
which indeed, was stamped upon her face. She accepted facts 
as they were, without too closely searching for reasons and 
explanations. 

Nor was she harassed by any doubts' concerning the course 
she ought herself to pursue in the matter. She was not one 
of the many who might have conceived it their duty instantly 
to communicate their discoveiy to all who might be directly or 
indirectly concerned in it. 

She had never known, even in her childhood, the necessity 
of confiding in parents or guardians. 

Any duty to be fulfilled, or right to be done, or bill to be 
paid, luid in fact been better undertaken, as she very weU knew, 
without the knowledge of her father ; whose weaknesses she was 
accustomed to shield, and whose judgment could seldom be 
relied npon« 

The course which entailed the fewest words invariably com- 
mended itself to Anne. She simply decided to rise early and 
seek Cornelius, the person chiefly interested, and to resign the 
responsibility of her discovery to him. And having thus 
decided, she fell asleep without further ado. 
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Bat it IB not always perfectly eaqr to enBure an nninter- 
rnpted ieMi-iete on the morning of a jonmey, and Anne was 
no gkilf nl manoeavrer. Thns, instead of the dear and fall 
explanation she had intended to give Oornelios in the morn- 
ing, she foand herself redaced to seeking an interview with 
him at the last moment in the stable-yard, and in the presence, 
though not in the hearing of her ancle, who was anxiously 
counting the luggage Cornelius had carried down to the cart. 

'* I have found out the name of the man who died twenty 
years ago," she said breathlessly, disturbed out of her ordinary 
calm by the necessity for haste. *' It is the brother — of oar 
cousin Adelaide's husband — of Lord Penalt. And his name 
was George Laurain." 

Cornelius gave a little start. He was engrossed in loading 
and balancing the trunks when he found Anne at his elbow, 
calling him to attention in a low voice fuU of agitation. 

He looked at her almost stupefied. ^ Are you sure ? " 

^^Tes, yes, I am sure. It is quite certain," Anne said 
almost feverishly. 

'' My dear," cried Mr. David, '' is this all ? Are you sure 
this is all ? It seems to me that your aunt brought a little 
yellow hand-bag. Suifely she is not intending to fill up the fly 
with hand-baggage. There will be four of you in the cab 
already ; it would be safer in the cart." 

" If you would get it, sir," cried Cornelius, cheerfully ; " 'tis 
a light thing, and I cannot well leave this job. Miss Anne 
can show me which of her boxes should stand on top. I don't 
want to damage anything." 

" Yes, yes," cried Mr. David, hurrying up to the house. 

ComeUus turned to Anne. ''Quick, before he comes 
back. Miss Anne. Is it one of your own people you arc speak- 
ing of ? If so, 'twill be the— the finger of Providence pointed 
you here," he said. 

'* No, no, it was the newspaper," cried Anne, earnestly. 

He burst into a subdued unavoidable laugh ; but Anne was 
unconscious of the wherefore, and hurried on with her ex- 
planation. 

'* Twenty-two years ago a fellow-8ei*vant of your mother's 
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sent her the aocoant of a grand wedding in a newspaper. It 
was the wedding of my cousin Adelaide to Mr. Leonard 
Lanrain, now Lord Penalt. In that aoconnt old David 
Morrice fonnd my nncle^s name, and made up his mind to 
leave the Owydd to his unknown namesake." 

*'Ay, Pve heard that old story. But I did not know 
whose wedding tVas." 

" Bnt it was I who found the newspaper account the other 
day and your mother snatched it away and burnt it. She did 
not know I had seen whose wedding was described ; she said 
she had lived in the service of the. family. And it flashed 
across me last night/' said Anne, incoherently, " that it was 
George Laurain, the elder brother of Cousin Adelaide's 
husband, who had died twenty years ago, and that I had seen 
his photograph in London, and that his face is like yours." 

" She named me George, after her father, she said," Corne- 
lius muttered. 

^' That might be another proof ; but indeed another is not 
needed, since I remember the photo. I have done nothing 
but wonder since why I didn't remember who your face re- 
minded me of sooner. It was of him, and of the old lord." 

*^ And my father was a lord's son ? " 

^' That was what pleased old Davy Morrice so much ; that 
his namesake had been clever enough to marry his niece to a 
lord's son," Anne said, laughing rather hysterically. 

It was strange that she should see no significance in the 
fact that George Laurain had been the elder brother of her 
cousin Adelaide's husband ; and yet perhaps, not so very 
strange ; the inexperience of her eighteen years, and her 
ignorance of social matters being taken into consideration. 

Cornelius, though he was four years her senior, was very 
nearly as simple, and even more inexperienced, and moreover, 
he had not grasped, scarcely noticed, the detail of his father's 
seniority to the present holder of the title ; wherefore, his 
mind, lU:e hers, was for Uie moment quite free from any specu- 
lation on the subject. 

'' Then, Miss Anne," he said, '^ if this conjecture turns out 
true, I'm the equal by birth, of Miss Lilias ? " 
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'' Oh,** cried Anne ; *' Lilias and me, have we ever pre- 
tended to be great folk ? " She looked at him, with blue 
innocent, honest eyes. *' I often think Annt Philipotte deceives 
herself abont the importance of the Morrice family, and all 
that. We are not so simple, Lilias and me, as to believe it all. 
Bnt to come of respectable people — to know who yon are — to 
have no mysteries — that is all I asked for her," Anne said 
faltering. 

*' I don't bbime yon,** cried Oomelins, ** if yon f onnd no 
one in the world good enough for h&r, that is like a little 
princess. Bnt I must think what is to be done next. Miss 
Anne. How to find ont if yon are right." 

'^Will yon tell Uncle David? He would — he would 
write to Lord Penalt, I suppose. They are all very kind 
people ; they would acknowledge you, I am sure, as soon as 
they knew. I am sure they do not know." 

Cornelius shook his head reflectively. *' Tm not over fond 
of telling for telling's sake, when I can't substantiate," he said. 
** When I go to Mr. Davy, it should be with the proofs in my 
hand." 

** But your mother will give them to you ? " 

'* Nay, 111 find out the truth for myself before I name the 
subject again to her," said ComeliuB, doggedly. ** It's to be 
done, Miss Anne. Though I can set about nothing," he 
added vezedty, ^ till the cider-making's over. 'Twoulda't be 
fair by Mr. Davy. 'Twould put hhn to no end of trouble 
and loss too, after all his goodness to me. I must see him 
safe through that whatsoever." 

That he should thus estimate the relative importance of 
his discovery, and the making or marring of fifty hogsheads 
of cider, did not strike Anne as extraordinary. 

She acknowledged the necessity in good faitL 

'* Then, Miss Anne, these folk, who are asking me to go 
and sing for them at Christmas, with you and Aer^ are my own 
folk?" 

*' Your own cousin»— >yes," cried Anne, reddening, *' and 
ours." 

'< If what we think be true I WeU, I will go there," said 
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CdmelinB, calmly. ^' I can gnrely find ont there, better than 
here. I shall know better what I^m about." 

" But when your mother knows where you are going — ^wfll 
she let you go ? " 

Comelins looked at her in surprise, and seeing her earnest- 
ness, a smile stole round the comers o{ his humorous mouth. 

^' I'm no child, Miss Anne, that I should ask a woman's 
leave for what I do— mother or no mother. But I look to 
you to settle wi' them that I'm coming," he said gently, 
*< you that have helped me so." 

*'Aunt Philipotte is so determined that you are to go to 
Laurain, that I think she would manage it in spite of me, 
even if I did not wish it. But I caonot think there can be 
any reason against your coming now," Anne said wistfully. 

'^ And if you knew what that meant to me," cried Cornelius. 

" Here is the yellow hand-bag, I could not bring it sooner. 
Uy sister had mislaid the key, and Eliza wished to place the 
sandwiches in it," cried Mr. David, hurrying into the yard. 
" Anne, my dear, your aunt is asking for you." 

" I am coming, I am coming," cried Anne, but she lingered 
one moment as Cornelius hoisted the yellow hand-bag to its 
perch on the summit of the luggage, and listened to his 
parting words. 

" I shall do my work and hold my tongue till the time 
comes to claim my place. And do you be silent too, Miss Anne, 
and Ood bless you, whether it turns out right or nok**^ 

After this she had no further opportunity for exchanging 
a word with him, except in the presence of her sister, to whose 
farewell at the station she was a witness. 

'* Good-bye, Cornelius, and do not sing in the choir any 
more ; you will ruin your voice for solos," said Lilias, trying 
to rally her spirits, which were somewhat obviously drooping, 
^ I shall look forward to hearing you sing in the operetta at 
Laurain, you know, when Christmas comes." 

'* I ^11 be there. Miss Lilias," said the young giant, very 
composedly shouldering her trunk and walking away with it 

" Do you think he will manage it, really ? " Lilias cried 
excitedly, with shining hazel eyes and flushed cheeks. 
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^' I think he is the kind of man who, through life, will 
always do what he means to do," Anne answered, confnaed and 
gnilty beneath her sister's nnsni^icious look. 

''They might search far enough before they would find 
a more splendid organ than the one he carries about in his great 
broad chest," said Lilias, with a little outburst of enthusiasm, 
" and so I shall tell Leonard next time I write." 

Meanwhile, Mias Philipotte was delaying Mr. David's 
anxious manoeuvres to place her safely in the train, by a last, 
and it is to be feared, mendacious effort to explain away her 
previous communication. 

^* I think I may have been mistaken, brother, in my con- 
jectures concerning Lilias and jonrproUgi ; I may have been 
misled by Eliza ; she is so very gossiping, poor thing, she leads 
one on to listen to her. Since I have watched for myself, 
I have seen nothing special at all — ^no peiiti soins — ^nothing." 

'* I told you it was all fancy," said Mr. David, benevolently, 
'* because they happen to share a taste for study. Besides, I 
am convinced that in the ordinary way, Cornelius prefers 
talking to Anne. I observed it only this meriting." 

Miss Philipotte bestowed on him a glance of infinite pity 
for his simplicity which he did not observe ; but she restrained, 
by a great e£Fort, the words which trembled on her lips. 

^* However, it is of no consequence ; with young people, 
these fancies come and go," said Mr. David, ** and meantime, 
though I am sorry to hurry you, my dear Phil, the train also *" 
— comes and goes." 

'' One moment, brother. Of course you will make no 
difficulty about his accepting this invitation for Christmas ? " 

*' What invitation ? " said Mr. David. '* Pray do not 
delay any longer, Philipotte ; the girls are looking out for 
yon," and he propelled his unwilling sister along the platform. 

** As I was saying," she cried breathlessly, *^ dear Adelaide 
is so anxious he should go and sing at Laurain. I mentioned 
his fine voice '* 

'* Yes, yes ; jump in, jump in, you will be left behind, 
indeed you will," said Mr. David, urgently assisting her into 
the compartment already occupied by Anne and Lilias. 
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^' And yoa know, there can be no objection to his meeting 
the girls there, nnder dear Adelaide's chaperonage," cried 
Miss PhUipotte, popping her head ont of the window as her 
brother shnt the door. 

'*None at all. Good-bye, and Ood bless yon,'* shouted 
Ur. David, who scarcely knew what she was talking abont ; 
and he waved his hat and nodded and smiled ; standing beside 
Cornelius, who, cap in hand, with flaxen hair mffled above 
sunburnt face, was gazing after the departing train. 

^< Your dear uncle is always so thoughtful and considerate," 
said Miss Philipotte, sinking back into her seat. ''He is 
quite delighted Uiat his protigi is invited to Lourain. I wish 
he would but let the Castle and bring Cornelius to London. 
Accustomed to town luxuries as your uncle has always been, 
and so well thought of by the Oovemment, it is a great distress 
to me that he should choose to live so retired, in such a poor 
way. But you will be able to tell your aunt Susan that it is 
all for your sake, my dears, that he does it." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

After leaving the Owjdd, bathed m the sonBhine of a bright 
October morning, glorified by the fall beauty of the but- 
rounding autumn foliage, on a still clear day — ^it was a shock 
to the inexperienced Anne and Lilias to find London enveloped, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, in a dense yellow fog. 

"And this is the climate which suits Aunt Philipotte's 
health better than the air of the valley,*' Lilias whispered, in 
disgusted and half -choked accents to her sister, as they groped 
their way across the platform behind their aunt's tall figure. 

"My dears, I cannot think of allowing you to go un- 
attended, I have heard fearful stories of young ladies being 
entrapped through travelling alone in a fog," said Miss Phili- 
potte, firmly. "Eliza and I will accompany you to Keu- 
sington Palace Gardens.'* 

Annie felt, as well as expressed, thankfulness for this 
kindness. 

" Itll tike two of us to do this 'ere job, lidy," said the 
hoarse muflBed tones of their almost invisible driver. "My 
mite leads the wy with a lantern, and I leads my 'oss." 

" Quite right, my good man," screamed Miss Philipotte, to 
whom the red face, with beery eyes peering into the cab, was 
as the face of an old friend ; the familiarity of the type made 
her realize that she was at home again in her beloved 
metropolis. " Bun no risks, and get us there as soon as you 
can. This part of London lies low, very low," she explained 
obligingly to her nieces. " It will be quite clear long before we 
get to Kensington. These fogs are very healthy, you know, 
not like the damp countiy mists. But still, one may have too 
much of a good thing." 
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They certainly had quite enough of the fog, bat Miss Phili- 
potte*B statement was so far jnstified tbftt its character 
changed before they arrived at their destination. From being 
densely yellow, and charged with black particles, the fog turned 
into a thick woolly vaponr, through which the outline of the 
nearer objects of the streets could be distinctly traced. 

The ** mite " discarded his lantern, and mounted the box 
in company with the driver, whilst the horse was encouraged 
into a slow trot. 

" I shall come in for a moment ; it would be uncivil not to 
do so, though it is getting late. My sister Susan is very 
punctilious, poor thing ; she would not understand it if I did 
not go in,*' said Miss Philipotte, descending with great dignity. 
*' Do not trouble about the cab, Anne ; that is iny affair ; my 
good Eliza will see to these details. Good evenmg, Johnson, 
pray have the young ladies* trunks brought in at once ; my 
maid will point them out, and I have no time to lose. Is your 
mistress receiving ? *' 

'* Mrs. Morrice is at home, ma*am. I*m sorry to say Mr. 
Oliver has been very ill.** 

'' HI ? Bless me ! What can be the matter ? ** 

*' Mr. Oliver has had a bad throat, ma*am.** 

" Nothing infectious, I hope.** 

*' No, ma*am. The doctor says constitutional. He*8 in a 
low state of health, *m, the doctor says, and wants change.** 

** How can he want change when he has but just returned 
from the seaside ? ** 

^* I can*t say at all, *m ; but that is what the doctor says,*' 
said Johnson, shaking his head, as he ushered the ladies into 
the drawing-room. 

lbs. Morrice came forward to meet her sister-in-law, with 
a very melancholy expression. 

*' I am sure, Philipotte, I am very glad to see you back. I 
have so much to tell you. Here has my poor boy been suffer- 
ing terribly. He is in very low spirits indeed, and he has had 
an abscess in the throat, which gave him pain for days before 
he said anything about it. I would have written, only yon 
were coming so soon ; and I have been quite looking forward 
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to Aone^s return, for sho will be able to help me to nnrae him. 
He will not have a professional nurse, but he said he would 
not mind Anne.*' 

" I cannot have Anne exposed to the risk of contagion, 
Susan/' said Miss Philipotte, tossing her head to express her 
surprise and indignation at such a proposal. "One would 
think there was on one else in the world but your son." 

" For me, there is no one else," said Mrs. Lewis, almost 
with dignity ; and she broke down and cried, the tears running 
down her fat mottled face, and falling unheeded upon the rich 
lilac satin of her gown. *' I have been in great anxiety for 
days, sister Philipotte," she sobbed, " and my nerves all gone 
to pieces, and now you come in and reproach me. I am very 
far from strong." 

"Dear Aunt Susan," cried the tender-hearted Anne, 
" indeed, I will help you to nurse Cousin Oliver. It is not as 
if it were Lilias, you know. Aunt Philipotte, who is so delicate. 
I am quite strong and never catch anything." 

She looked from one aunt to the other, anxious for peace. 

" I had no intention of reproaching you, Susan," said Miss 
Philipotte, who was easily moved by any display of emotion. 
" And I make allowances for your being over*set. Poor dear 
Oliver I I trust he is easier ? " 

" He is much better now it is broken," said Mrs. Lewis, who 
was not insensible to the kindness with which Anne led her to 
her favourite armchair, and seated her therein ; " but he is very 
weak, he has swallowed nothing for days but a few spoonfuls 
of milk and jelly." 

" Dear me, that is very shocking. He should be fed up 
immediately," cried Miss Philipotte, warmly, " I do not approve 
of this modem system of starving the sick. He should have 
had strong beef tea and chicken broth, and plenty of it." 

" But he oould not swallow, Philipotte." 

" Depend upon it, a good old-f atoned doctor would have 
found means to make him swallow, Susan. But I will not 
wait now. Tou will be anxious to get back to my nephew." 

" No, his servant is with him ; and besides, it is dressing- 
time," said Mrs. Morricc, who had no idea of allowing her 
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of her meals. " Yonr train most have been very late." 

" The fog was dense at Paddiugton. The hone had to be 
led." 

" Will yon stay to dinner ? " 

" I seldom dine ont, as you know, Susan, and my jonmey 
baa fatigued me. I have left my good Eliza waiting in the 
cab, and I mnat be getting home. I hope yon will allow my 
nieces to come round in tite momii^ to my apartments, and 
tell me how dear Oliver is getting on." 

Mrs. Morrice promised to do bo, and Uiss Philipotte 
departed with her cnstomary dignity. 

Annie had anticipated finding hor cousin Oliver — if not 
in BO tender and impassioned a mood as before their parting — 
at least glad of her return, and grateful for her viatt to his 
room ; she was therefore surprised by the gruff reception she 
was accorded there. 

OUver well was sufficiently unlovely, but Oliver ill, and 
surrounded by none of the sof temng and beantifying properties 
which wealth directed by taste, can always ensure — was still 
more unattractive to outward view. He was sitting in a leather 
armchair which had been brought np from his study, since his 
bedroom furniture was less remarkable for comfort than for 
ugliness. On the corner of the chest of drawers behind him, 
an unshaded lamp cast its trying glare over his unshaven face, 
and shaggy bhtck bair. 

He wore a dressing-gown of hideous pattern and colour, 
and bis throat was enveloped iu bandages. 

There was an almost savage honesty in his nature, which 
took the unfortunate form of rather seeking to emphasize his 
defects than to take even the most legitimate means to soften 
or conceal them. He would have imagined it affected and 
nonsensical, in a word, nn-English, to make any change in his 
room or appearance for the reception of one whom, nevertheleRS, 
be strongly desired to please. Abo, in his anxiety not to betray 
the emotion be felt, he emphasized the want of common civility, 
which characterized him. 
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waiting dowQBtairs ; Bhe came f onraid, placed a chair for Anne, 
with a polite word of welcome, and tried to cover Oliver's too 
apparent snikiness by lingering to make Dp the fire, and to 
comment npon the denseneas of the fog. Bnt when she with- 
drew, Anne felt oidiged to address herself more directly to her 
consin. 

" I am afraid 70a have soffered very mach, Consitt Oliver." 

" An abscess in the throat isn't a pleasant thing, of conrae," 
said Oliver, hoarsely. 

" Annt Philipotte brought ds here. She was so dlstreased 
about yon ; she b^ged us to go ronnd early to-morrow, and tell 
her how yoa are." 

" Annt Fhilipotte is a humbug ; she never liked me when I 
was well, so why should ahe jwetend to care if I'm ill ? " 

" She is very kind-hearted," said Anne, softly. " In spite 
of the sharp things she says, I believe no one ever had a more 
tender heart." Her blue eyes rested compaononately on Oliver's 
pale face, and the sunken eyes which glowed beneath his 
bbck brows. 

She paused a moment, and then, as Oliver evidently did not 
feel it incumbent on him to start another topic, she began 



" Woold it amuse you to hear about the Gwydd, Cousin 
Oliver ? " 

"About the what?" 

"I fo^ot. You have always heard it called Gastell 
Bwlcb." said Anne. 

*' I hare heard of nothing else, morning, noon, and night," ' 
growled Oliver ; " snch yams as old Philipotte wrote my mother, 
about her brother's fine castle, and his woods and his lands, 
and you and Liliaa turned into heireases. I am sick of the 
subject." 

" Aunt Philipotte is perhaps a little given to — ^well — to 
embroidery," Anne said, smiling nervously, " I am sure Uncle 
DsvJd would not recognise the dear little Gwydd from her 
descriptions. Bat we won't talk of it, if yon had rather not." 



Bamej, or Corney, or some snch name — was exaggeratioa too. 
I don't know what you mean bj embroidery. I like plun 
Eagligh," said the coniteooa Oliver. " The farm bailiff Uncle 
David was to adopt because he was a nobleman in diflgntse, or 
had a fine voice, or something — and who was to go to college 
and marry one of yon. Perhaps yon don't know I heard all the 
rubbish Annt PhUipotte was scribbling every day to my 
mother, and she back again, I make no donbt. I snppose that 
was all eza^erabion too P " 

Anne felt that his lowering gaze waa riveted on her face, 
and that he most petceive the flash of which she became only 
too comcionB. 

"I do not know what she may have written abont 
Cornelius," she said, witfa gentle dignity. *' He was very nice ; 
and he certainly has a fine voice, and he was readii^ and trans- 
lating with Uncle David and Lilias ; bnt he works on the farm 
too. It was a very pleasant life ; idyllic, as Lilias stud. I hope 
yoa had as pleasant a summer. Cousin Oliver, at the seaside." 

" Yon may be sore I had," said Oliver, deriaively. ** With 
my mother and Miss Drake. In the pleasant glare, in a 
fnmisbed honse, with nothing whatever to do." 

" Bat yoD are fond of bathing and boating and fishing." 

" Yon can't bathe all day; I don't mind a swim in the cool 
of the evening— or before breakfast." 

Anne cast abont for more qneetions. "Did yon tide 
mach ? " 

" Ride along beastly highroads in that heat ? Not I." 

" I thought you said you loved hunting," said Anne. She 
flashed nervously at the laugh with which Oliver hailed thia 
remark. 

" Even if I loved it — even if people hunted in Auguab," 
he said angrily, "it woold have been no use — my mother 
doesn't allow it, you know that very well." 

Anne thought of Gomelins, and a very faint smile played 
about her pretty month aa abe recalled his words. 

"I'm no child to ask a woman's leave for what I do, 
mother or no mother." 
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" I wish yoa had been at the Gwydd with us, then— only 
there would have been no room,'* she said, as cheerfully as she 
could — ''for there is fishing there, I believe. Uncle David 
does not care about it, but Oomelins does. He carpenters, 
too, and you could have worked together. And you could 
have made expeditions with Lilias and me in the woods. We 
were often making expeditions." 

** With Cornelius, I suppose ? " 

'* No, indeed ; he had his work. We only met when there 
was something going on that we could help over ; such as 
picking fruit, or budding roses. He taught us how to bud 
roses." 

^* What a universal genius.'* 

'* He is equally clever with his head or his hands. But of 
course, Uncle David is more learned, I dare say." 

Oliver, throughout many days of acute illness, impatiently 
borne, had bullied indiscriminately his mother. Miss Drake, 
Parker, and his servant Mason. 

The tone and manner of his next speech were absolutely 
offensive in their unrestrained rudeness. 

*' As it's not very amusing to me to hear the praises of 
this cad of a fellow sung by everybody, perhaps youll talk 
of something else." 

He was struck with sudden shame as be saw her blue eyes 
fill with tears, and her fair face redden painfully from brow to 
throat. A muttered apology rose to his lips, but her next 
movement took him by surprise. 

'^Oousin Oliver," said Anne, in her gentle tones, though 
she looked queenly and dignified enough as she rose from her 
chair and stood before him, in her pretty evening dress, '* I 
think, perhaps, you are not so well this evening, or that Aunt 
Susan was mistaken in thinking you wished for a visit from 
me. I will say good night, if you please, and go away 
now." 

She did not hold 'out her hand to him, but made him a 
funny formal little inclination, and went very quietly out of 
the room, leaving a dead silence behind her. 

<' What I Is your visitor gone abeady, Mr. Oliver ? " said 



oocnpatioB of Btokiog the fire. 

*' Leave me alone," thundered Oliver, " and shut the door 
betveen the rooms ; if I want yon, I can call 70a, can't I ? I 
bate being watched from morning till night." 

Parker shrogged her Bhonldera and obe7ed ; and Oliver, 
burying his nndiiaven face in his thin fingeiB, cried like a 
child. 

A)ine went npetaire, trembling, to the room she shared 
with Lilias, hoinng to compose herself hj a few momenta' 
Bolitnde and darknen. But she fonnd Lilias bj the fireside. 

" Oh, mj Lily I Have yon left Annt Snsan — already ? " 

"Yes," said Lilias, dejectedly. "I couldn't help it, Anne. 
I wanted so mnch to tell her all I thought about her and her 
comments on dear, dear Uncle David, and ' Oastle Bnlch,' as she 
is pleased to call it — that I thought it safest to come away. 
So I said I was tired to death, and asked leave to go to bed. 
Was Oliver able to see yon ? " 

" Oh yes ; I saw bim." 

" Was he as sweet-tempered and civil as usual ? " 

" He is changed," said Anne, evasively ; " I think he hag 
really been very ill." 

*' Was he pleaaed to see yon ? " 

" He did not seem overjoyed," said Anne, smiling faintly. 

" Why, yon are all shaking and cold," said Lilise, indig- 
nantly. " Come to the fire, poor sweet kind old Anne. / 
will go and visit him to-morrow." 

" Indeed you wiU not ; I am not snre it isn't catching." 

" Indeed I will ; and punch his head if he is uncivil, ill or 
well," said Lilias, viciously. " Anne, haven't I been good and 
amiaUe all the ^me I was at the Gwydd P " 

Anne kissed the slender bare arm which was thrown fondly 
about her neck. 

" The very moment I entered this — this gilded mipeiy of a 
pUce," said Lilias, emphatically, " all the old feelings set in. 
It's the atmosphere tiiat does it. No more nature ; no 
more frank exchange of ideas or conversation — ^nothing but 
endless eating and drinking ; servants on the watch ; and 




stupid, greedy, vulgar old woman, who doesn't andentand a 
tenth part of what even the average idiot is talloBg abont." 

" Liliaa, my darling, I think it would be better if yon did 
not put nnpleasant half-trnths into words. It is a bad habit, 
and makes things sonnd wone than they are." 

"Anae, my darling, I think it would be better if yon 
looked npoQ snch iudiscretions in the light of Bafety-vslvea," 
retorted Liliaa. "If I do not say things to yon, I ahall 
aaniredly say them to somebody else. Miss Drake, for 
instance." 

" Don't do that. I do not quite tmst Hiss Drake." 

"I do. You see, I know her better; one never knows 
people till one tmsta them." 

" Your knowledge may sometimes cost you dear, then," 
said Anoe. " I never tmst them till I know them." 

" Yon are so cautious. Oh, Anne, I have been sbntting 
my eyes on this splendid apartment, and picturing the sloping 
ceiling of the dear little room I left this morning. Only this 
morning 1 And while I was dressing, a robin hopped in at 
the window, and perched on the looking-glass, and looked at 
me with his little soft head cocked on one side. I told Mrs. 
Upcott, and she said a robin in the house meant a death 
wiUiin the year." 

" Mrs. TTpcott talks great nonsense," said Anne, severely. 

** I wonder what Annt Philipotte feels like, all alone this 
evening. Thoogh it was her fault, after all, silly old thmg, 
that we had to come away," raid Liliaa. " Still, I forgave her 
when I beard what she said abont Gomelins coming to Lanrain ; 
and I like verymndi to see her stand up to old Susan. I 
believe Annt Snsan trembles before her face, thoogb she has 
joBt been infuriating me abont her." 

"What did she say?" 

"Only described the rooms poor Annt Philipotte is so 
proud of. ' Poyerty-atruck ' is the word she nsed. Vulgar 
old cat." 

" Lilias, we owe her a great deal." 

" I do not love facr any the more for that," said lalias, 




telling Ton ; onl^ yoa never seem to beUeve that I am in 
earnest." 

At eleven o'clock next morning, Liltas, accompanied by 
Misa Drake, set forth to wait upon her aont Philipotte, with a 
mesBage that the doctor foand her comin Oliver better, bnt 
Btill very weak and low. 

The tog in the atreete had cleared, and the ann, like a 
glowing red ball, was striving to pierce the cold miat of the 
grey akiea. 

The raw atmoaphere — combined with a touch of frost, 
canaed Liliaa to ahiTei in her thin brown cloth coat. 

" I shonld like to roll myself np in Aont Susan's seal- 
skins and sables," she remarked very frankly to her com- 
panipn, canaing Miaa Drake to burst into her low, frightened 
laugh. 

" How dnll yon must have been all theee weeks," said 
Lilias, compasgionately, " if yon can langh at snch a feeble 
little remark I " 

" lb has not been very lively," said Uiss Drake, caationaly ; 
'^ bnt, in my position, I have no right to expect to be very 
lively." 

"Would yoa not like, some day — when I have finiahed my 
college career — to come and live ia a little cottage <m a hill 
with me ? " 

" No, my dear ; I cannot ny that I shotdd. Life in a 
little cottage most be very nncomfortable. I do not think 
yon would like it either." 

" Indeed, I shonld, tfaongb," said Lilias, indignantly ; bat 
the thought certainly crossed her mind that there were com- 
panions in snch an existence who might be preferable to Hias 
Drake. " ' Plain living and high thinking ; ' that has always 
been my ideaL And I have tried it. The living at Madame 
Fasler's was plain enough ; and we thoi^t — aa high as we 
could " She ended with a slight Ungh. 

''When I lived in my father's house," said Mias Drake, 
rather primly, " we were tanght that gentlefolk ahonld live 



selves in — reduced circnniBtaaoes " (the phrase came aatnndJy 
to the lips of Uias Drake), " bnt I think my dear mother 
would have made any sacrifice to keep np appearancea ; and 
ve were bronght np to do the aame." 

" And did yon not rebel ? " 

" "So, my dear ; yonng people were not rebellions in those 
d^ys against lawfnl anthority," 

" I don't believe yoang people were all cast in the same 
mould then any more than now ; I should have rebelled. 
What sort of appearances did yon keep up ? Where did you 
live ? " 

" We lived at Patney, my love, and though we kept only 
one servant, we were never permitted to do any menial work. 
We nt in the drawiog-room, paid calls, and did fancy work 
at oar leisure, as restfnlly as any lady iu the land. Poor as 
I have alirayg been, I have never dusted a room nor made a 
bed in my life," said Hiss Drake, with pride. " Many of our 
neighbours, far better off in worldly goods, were obliged — 
from want of management, no doobt — to assiBt with the 
cooking, and so on, in their own kitchens. Of course, my 
mother's plan entailed strict economy upon us all ; bnt we 
did not mmd that, though privation in yootfa leads one to 
value, in after-life, the luxuries of wealth." 

Lilias reflected that Miss Drake's limitations were dis- 
appointing. 

" We had one great advantage. My dear fath», who wos 
a very learned man, gave his evenings entirely to educating 
his daughters." 

" How many of you were there ? " 

" Seven, my dear. We had no brothen." 

The visicm of seven yonug ladies seated in a small suburban 
drawing-room, doing fancy work, quite appalled the imagina- 
tion of Lilias. 

What yards of canvas must they not have covered ; what 
■tores of Berlin wool, of needles, of crochet-hooks and knit- 
ting-pios, most they not have used 1 

" If ever I have seven daughters," said Lilias, " I shall 




Bcrab, and one shall dum stookings, and the clevereet of all 
shall go to BchooL Where ia the use of teaching fools ? I 
shall do no fancy vork, I shall never pay riaits, nor live id 
Putney. If we are poor, I shall live in a labonrer's cott^e 
on the side of a monntain, with an orchard, and a garden, and 
a pigstye ; with the greenwood at my back, and a bine land- 
scape Btretching far away all ronad me when I sit on my 
front-door step and look down tbroagh the clouds into the 
valley. I have seen the veiy cottt^^ and the rent is fonr 
ponnd ten a year," sud Lilias, calmly. 

" Four pound ten I " said Ifiss Drake, horror-atmck. " It 
mnst have been a hovel" 

" No ; it was a dear little home." 

"Poor aa we were, my dear, my papa paid fifty ponsds 
a year for Labomnm TiUa." 

"Tes ; that ia why I cannot understand why more people 
do not take labourers' cottages, and avoid crowds, and tainted 
air, and hot pavementa, and smoke and fogs, and chimney- 
pots," said Liliaa. " When you showed me the clerka hurrying 
about the City I felt amazed." 

" My dear, they most earn their living." 

" But when they have earned it, what have they done with 
their lives ? " cried Liliaa — " their lives which can't be lived 
over again ? Wasted all the hours of sunshine in stuffy 
offices coontii^ up rows of stupid figures, all for the sake of 
what yon call gentility ; to be able to wear the same oglj 
clothes, and do the same boring things, aa the others of their 
kind. And yet they say that hundreds apply for every vacant 
clerkship, while in the conntiy skiUed labour is more and more 
difficult to get, becaoae the yonng men are so well educated 
that they rush to the towns. But I think they are only half- 
educated, not to see where lies the happiest life and the 
healthiest. Me, I would rather my husband were a fine 
strong man, braiced to hold something heavier than a pen, 
and to look further than over the tip of his nose into an ink- 
pot," said Lilias, with red cheeks. " I would rather he hewed 
wood, or carved stone ; or worked the good earth, and planted 



trees and orclurds ; or tamed a wiiderneea mlo a garden, like 
a man, than sat scretted ap with ronnd shonldere over money- 
grabbing ledgers." 

" M7 dear I " said Misa Drake, who bad no cine to tUe 
inspiration of LUias, "70a shoold not be so heated. A 
gentleman who took np ench a life as yon describe would 
lose caste ; he vonld sacrifice association with his eqaals ; no 
one wonld visit his wife and danghters." 

Bat LUias was far too yonng to see more than one side to 
anj question. 

" That is alt conventionality ; and conventionality is an 
idol men have seb up for themselves ; if they would combine 
to throw it down, they wonld find it could easily be replaced 
by a better idol — the dignity of labour. Why shoold there 
be a pretence that one kind of occnpatioa is more to be 
hononred than another kind, when all are necessary to the 
welfare of mankind ? Why should people not select those 
they like best for friends, whether their work happened to 
be farming, or teaching, ot painting, or brickmaking ? " 

"It is certainly a pity when labonring men are over- 
educated, and go to swell the ranks of the unemployed in 
towns," said Miss Drake. " They should know their places." 

" Oh I " Lilias cried, with a little stamp. " As if I meant 
that, and as if any one could know too much. Bat there is 
only one person who always understands what I mean— and I 
didn't mean to be cross, Uias Drake," she said penitently. 
"Tell ma some more abont your parents and Labamnm 
Villa." 

" My dear, there is nothing to tell. We led a very qoiet 
life, though there were so many of us. But we had vei7 
happy times, especially on Sundays, when, as my dear mother 
oaed to say, it was her pride to think of snch a large family 
BO united, in their best clothes, occupying a pew and a half in 
chnrch. We had always roast beef and plom-puddiog for 
luBch, and our papa took ns for a long walk in the afternoon, 
and told us Bible stories, or asked us oar catechism and 
collects all the way, and r^ a sermon aloud to ns regnk^ly 
after our cold supper in the evening." 




" What a very Qnpleasanb man Toar father must hare 
been," waa the remark which roee to the lips of Lilias ; bnt 
she resolately eappressed this naejmpathetic commeat on the 
relatioii of poor Miss Drake's past hlles. 

" Are all your sistera stiU living J " 

" No, my dear," said Mias Drake, with a hear j eigii ; 
"Lncy and Kitty and Fanny died quite young — a kind of 
decline, and Mary of a bad chill which settled on her Inngs. 
They were all very delicate, thongh we were bronght np to be 
BO hardy. My dear mother never gave in to tho modern way 
of coddliDg children up with flannel ; and she never allowed 
US to wash in warm water except on Satnrday nighte, when 
we had oar baths and a grey powder apiece. She waa a very 
oaiefol mother." 

" And the others P " 

" Aiice married, and was lost to as." 

" Do yon meui she died, too 7 " 

" No, my love, she did not die ; my parents woold have 
felt her death less, I think, thaa hei murine," said Miss 
Drake, in a reserved maimer. " It is a painfal snbject." 

" Of conise I wont ask, if yon don't want to tell me." 

'* I woold tell yoo, my dear ; bnt I so fear it might get 
rouid to Mrs, Morrice, and she woald be shocked. She woold 
constantly allnde to it, and that would be very nnpleaaant 
to me." 

Lilias promised secrecy so warmly tliat Miss Drake 
relented. 

" Poor Alice married a person — I hardly like to tell yon — 
an — an actor — on the stage," said Miss Drake, with so mnch 
horror in her expression that Lilias dared not langh. " Of 
coarse, my dear Mher forbade any fnrther interooorse. As 
he said, we might be poor, bat we had always held oar head) 
ap and been respectable." 

" Do yon never see her, then, nor hear of her ? " cried 
Lilias, indignantly. 

Her companioa coloared faintly, " I do not see her. I 
could not disobey my parents. Bnt, my Borviving sister, 
Charlotte, who is a govem^s in a very good family in 
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Hampshire, sometimes heare from her. She is in great distress 
at times, poor thing. She had a — a large fiimily. We — ^we 
send her, of course, aU we can spare.*' 

**0h," cried Lilias, with emotion, seizing Miss Drake's 
hand, " how I misjudge people — even the most cold-blooded-- 
the most conventional, how good they are at heart." 

''My dear," said Miss Drake, astomshed. She did not 
grasp the unflattering inference, being concerned only how 
best to conceal the impetuous demonstration of Lilias from the 
passers-by. ** Here is Upper Phillimore Place. Do you go in, 
and I will walk tip and down outside." 

'* Why should you not come in too ? " 

'' Miss Philipotte might think it a liberty." 

'* She is just as likely to think it a slight if yon don't." 

'' Yes, she is very uncertain. I often hardly know what to 
be doing. Perhaps if I came in, and kept well in the back- 
ground — though the room is so small it is difficult to say which 
M the background, and one day I gave offence unintentionally 
by standing in Miss Philipotte's comer, to keep her out of her 
own armchair, as she told Mrs. Morrice afterwards." 

'' Gome in, and be natural Aunt PhiUpotte's bark is worse 
than her bite. I love her eccentricity a great deal better than 
Aunt Susan's vulgarity," said Lilias, walking up the steps and 
pulling the bell. 

She scandalised Miss Drake immediately afterwards by 
throwing her arms round Eliza's neck and kissing her, when 
that worthy woman unexpectedly appeared at the front door. 

" Ob, Eliza, I cannot help it. Ton remind me so of the 
dear little Gwydd," she cried, '' aren't you sorry to be back in 
town?" 

''Well, miss, a body may have friends in both places," 
said Eliza, setting her black lace cap straight very composedly. 
" There's as much to be said for the town as for the country, to 
my thinking." 

Lilias had never entered Miss PhiUpotte's abode before, but 
her aunt had obligingly described it to her. She now amused 
herself by comparing the description with the reality. 

" There is the carved gilt mirror, as she said, but she forgot 



to add bow small and black and Uj-blown the poor little thing 
was ; and the lai^e easy-chair she missed so continoallj, some- 
how I never gneued it conld be a honeliBir armchair. There 
is the collection of family photognphs," said Liliaa. Her 
inclination to laogh was checked b; some feeling of patJios, in 
the Bctnal sight of the poor faded treaanres which Miss Phtli- 
potte had not only described as priceless, bat aobnally believed 
to be BO. 

" But there's no donbt about the pictures and china ; only, 
poor Aont Philipotte, where are the ' lozories of my town nest,' 
I wonder ? " 

MisB Morrice entered, holding her bead erect, her black 
eyebrows well arched, and her small month poised np ; three 
signs which conveyed to her niece, that she was not in the best 
of tempers. 

" How do yon do, Anne and Lilias. What," — pretending 
to start — " it is cot Anne t Pray excuse my dishabiUa, Miss 
Drake. I expected no one ontaide the family at this honr of 
the morning." 

Miss Drake shot a frightmied look of reproach at Liltas. 

" I made her come in. I knew yon would not like her to 
tramp np and down outside, like a policeman," said Lilias, em- 
bracing her annt, who received her advances rather stiffly. 
*' And how coold poor Anne come P She is to go and sit with 
that horrid Oliver this morning. He sent her an abject 
message, and she conld not refuse." 

" Why shoold she refnse, and why shonld my nephew 
Oliver be called horrid, pray ? He is very ill, and I am very 
anxions about him. I decline to permit his being called 
names." 

" / think him horrid, whether he is ill or well ; but I won't 
tell yon bo if yon don't like it," said her cheerfal niece. " And 
I've come to say he is better. Annt Snsan sends her love, and 
conld you come and see her this afternoon as she has some- 
4,hing very important to tell yon. I wonder what it can be I " 

"My dear, you are much too free for yonr age. I have 
repeatedly told yon so," said Hiss Philipotte, but in much 
more lenient tones ; for the face of Lilias, bright and rosy 



her own jontb, coald not bat appeal to her indolence. 

" How has dear Mrs. Lewie been dnring m; abseoce ? I 
fear Bbe has miBsed 1117 vieitfl ; she urged m; return bo re- 
peatedly," she said, tnmin^ graciouBly to Miss Drake. 

"She has been very mach troabled by her heart. The 
doctor did cot think it aerionB," said Miss Drake, nerronsly. 
" Sb.e was obliged to change her doctor very snddenly, and the 
new man cannot grasp the kind of treatment she reqoiree. I 
think she wishes to ask yonr advice." 

** Poor dear Snsan," said Miss Philipotte, mnch gratified. 
" I shall come round after Inncheon. And pray, Lilias, do not 
be petBDaded to enter the sick-room. Your nncle would never 
forgive me if you caught a bad throat, after r^aining yonr 
health so completely. Be very firm, and say I have forbid yon 
to run any ri^" 

"Dear Aunt Philipotte, Oliver scarcely speaks to me when 
he is well ; he is not likely to want me when he is ill." 

" He has such very shocking manners, my love, I do not 
wonder you cannot endure him. Oan I offer you any refreah- 
meut, Mias Drake 7 Some sweet cake, or a biscuit 7 A glass 
of wine after yonr walk, and a sandwich ? " said Miss Phili- 
potte, generoosly offering delicacies, which her good Eliza 
wonld have been pnuled indeed to produce. "No? Then 
good-bye, my love. I must not keep yon in this warm room 
after your cold walk. Pray assure Mis. Lewis that I shall be 
with her at three o'clock." 




CHAPTER XVin. 

Outer had very little idea that Anne's heart waa beating 
wildly, and her knees trembling onder her, as sho entered his 
apartmeDt in obedience to hia urgent atunmona, and hei aunt's 
imperatjre order. 

She seemed to him, on the contruy, more calmly dignified 
and severely angelic than ever ; dressed in her plain dark blue 
serge gown, with her parted chestnut hair carefully smoothed 
above her serene blae eyes, and straight features ; and the 
fairness of her complexion fully dlscoTered by the October 
BDQshine which had straggled through the mist. 

He bad taken aome pains on this occasion to prepare him- 
self and his room for her visit. The regiment of medicine 
bottlee had been cleared away ; his chin and bead had been 
submitted to the barber ; and he had exchanged his dressing- 
gown for oidiaary morning dress. 

Aime's gentle resentment was disarmed by the humility 
with which he came to greet her. 

" Will yon foigive me, Anne ? " said Oliver, in a hoarse 
paiufnl whisper. " I — I'm not worthy you shonld come and 

She gave him her hand very kindly, and led him back to 
bis comer by the tire. 

" Yon were in pain, Cousin Oliver. I should have made 
allowances," said the low, soothing voice. 

" No, it wasn't that ; the pain is alt over — I'm nearly well. 
It's — oh, Anne, while you've been enjoying yourself in the 
conntry, I've been having such an infernal wretched time." 

" Poor Oliver." 

" Shut np in a beastly famished hoose with two old women 



gpftrrii^; and foasing all da^, and not koowing if yoo'd ever 
come iMck at all, yon stock it oat Bach ages witii Uncle David. 
I was BO bored and miserable, it was almcnt a pleasnre to fall 
really ill." 

" Bat wasn't it yery painful ? " 

" Rot — I don't mind a little pain, it was very paiofal to 
be fussed over," growled Oliver. " If they'd left me alone I 
should have got through jnst the same. Anne, have you come 
back for good ? " 

" I don't know." Anne'e eyas grew wistful. " They make 
plans for as. We were very happy at the Qwydd. But Aunt 
Susan talks of sending LiUas to college after GhriBtmas, and 



" Then yon will be here by yoaiself . I suppose yonMl hate 
that?" 

" I Ehonld not hate it, if — oh, Oliver " — said Anne, with 
sodden passion, — "if yoo are really my friend, yon most 
imdeTBtand that Lilias is the one I care for most in the whole 
world. Yon must not be ancivil, nor slighting to her. At 
Madame Fasler's every one loved and admired her, the head 
of the school, the prettiest and cleverest and the most popular, 
thongh she got into so many scrapes with her daring ways. 
MadtmoistUt LQi," said Anne, lingering fondly over the little 
name. " It was more like being at home with Unde Darid, 
because he and every one ebe at the Gwydd petted my Lily lo. 
How can I be happy where she — ^poor papa's darling child — 
is — almost looked down upon." 

" I don't see how she oould be the prettiest gitl in the 
school when yon were thore." 

"Oh, m»! " Anae said, almost impatiently. She felt that 
no words of hers coold convey to Oliver the picture she 
saw in her own mind — of what her sister had been in Uiat 
little world of girls ; the favourite, the leader, the little queen. 
That he would never realise what it had bean to her to see 
Lilias in her schoolgirl white mnslin, with rose-coloured sash 
tied round her elender watat, called np agaia and again before 
the assembled parenl« and dignities to receive her prizes, her 
certificates, her medals ; making her pretty riviratu with so 




much natorel grace and aimple confidence, and retnming to 
her Beat with her black efelashes cast down, and her soft dark 
cnrlfl tumbled abont her little laughing face ; through the 
Tanks of excited comrades and interested visitors. 

What did it matter that Anne henelf was in the back- 
groond on such occasions ; the tallest and most backward o£ 
the elder girls ; who stood no chance of being distingnished 
save for her needlework or her ezemplaiy behavionr ? 

" Aone," said Oliver, breaking in upon these reminisceoces, 
"have yon — have yon foi^tten all I said to yon, tiiat day, 
in my workshop ? " 

Anne bloahed. " I have not forgotten." 

" Of coniw I wasn't fool enough to build any hopes on — on 
yonr not being angry with me," said Oliver, in rather a breath- 
less tone. " Bat, at the same time, I conldn't help jnst — just 
Bonitdiiig my mother. I let her know," he said calmly, " how 
sick I was 1^ my life, and my loneliness, and of being treated 
like a child. Aiid she jumped at once to the conclusion that 
it was time I thought of — of getting married. That," he 
said bitterly, " is evidently the only condition oa which I 
am to be ^owed my freedom. I must have a wife to look 
after me. I know one case" — ^he stole a qnick glance at 
Anne's downcast face — " in which it wonld be heaven to — to 
have a wife to take me in hand, and turn me from an un- 
civilized brute into a — a man who oared only to be worthy of 
her. But, yon see, my mother wasn't thinkiog of Oiat person 
— even if I conld ever get that person to think of me." 

" Who does Annt Susan wish yon to marry ? " said Anne. 

" No one in particular ; only some one she would consider 
soitahle in the abstract," said Oliver. "That means, as I 
told you before, some one of quite a different class from herself 
— a swell of some kind. She reads the Peerage and ponders 
over Adelaide's magnificence half the day ; and she wants to 
be able to read it and think about mine the other half." 

Anne smiled a little. " Poor Annt Susan I " she said. 

" It's no use talking common sense to her, you know," said 
Oliver, with forced calmness. " I had to be very careful not 
to give her a hint that— that I shouhl never think of any one 



r^nrn here at all. I never onc« asked her when yon were 
comiog back, and il wasn't till last night that when she asked 
if I would let jon come and nane me — Ut you I " said OllTei, 
derislTely — " that I mentioned your name. I jnst gromped 
cat that I didn't mind yon so mach as Liliaa. And when yon 
came — oh, Anne ! — looking so kind and so beaatifnl, I was as 
Bttl^ and rnde as I could be ; I don't know why. It's partly 
habit, partly becaose I felt that — that if I mnata't show you 
all that was in my heart, I didn't want to speak to yoa at ^1." 
" Never nund," said Anne, gently. 

" And the fmit of all my diplomat^," said Oliver, with a 
cheerleBB laugh, " comes in the shape of an invite from Adelaide 
for Ohristmm I I have only been to her beastly shows once, 
fonr or five years ago, and I hated it. My mother took me. 
She hated it too. I knew nobody there, and I saw it was josi 
a trick to get me to meet a beastly liady Jane or Lady Florence 
somebody or other, and of conne it's the same old game now. 
Bat I shan't go ; I shall stay here. It will be different here 
now that yon have come back." 

" Oh, hot, OUver, I shonld like yon to go," cried Anne. 
" Do yoa mean yon want to get rid of me ? " 
" No, no 1 " Anne coloured, but snuled. " I mean that 
Lilias— that we have set onr hearts on going." 

Oliver looked pleased, donbtfol, saqncions, all at once. 
" Are you invited, then ? " 

"We are invited. I'm afraid Aont Snaan won't like it, 
but Lonis and Leonard say that she will give way ; Aont 
Philipotte will peisoade her. And we are to have theatricals, 
and Lilias will sing with Cornelins. Oh, Oliver, she has never 
bad a real onting in her life. Yon will help me to get her 
this one 1 " cried Anne, with bine eyes sparkling, as she clasped 
her hands. " I cannot act a bit, bat they will find oat that 
Lilias can, and pnt her in my place, and — and — we shoold all 
be yonng together, as Lilias saya. It couldn't help beiug fun, 
conld it ? Oonsin Adelaide is so good-natnred." 

" How did sh« come to know abont Cornelins ? " growled 
Oliver. 
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" Lilias wrote to Leonard about his voice ; indeed, he has 
a magnificent voice, thongh he is not trained, except in the 
village choir," said Anne, innooentlj. ''Bat he can read 
mnsic at sight ; and Annt Philipotte has taken such a fancy 
to him." 

'< That won't last," said Oliver. '' And how can the fellow 
be a gentleman. Why, even /" — ^with an arrogance so oncon* 
scions that it might almost be termed simplicity — " feel f ear- 
f nUy out of it amongst all the np-to-date fashionable idiots 
Adelaide gets down to Laarain. They all know each other so 
well, and look at me like a specimen oat of the Zoo, thoagh of 
coarse its ezcasable with sacli an ogly brate as I am." 

'' If yoa talk so mach of yoar looks, Ooasin Oliver, I shall 
begin to think yoa mast be very vain. When yoa are shaved, 
and have had yoor hair properly cat and brashed, yoa look — 
jast like anybody else," said Anne, demarely. 

Oliver seemed somewhat appeased by this compliment. 
" If — ^if I go to this rotten old show," he said, " woald you 
promise to talk to me sometimes, and not let that beast Loais, 
nor this singing fellow, take np all yoar time ? " 

'' If yoa wiU promise to do something to please me," Anne 
said nervonsly. 

" Try me — anything," he cried eagerly. 

'' Then do not call any of them by — ^by that sort of name ; 
and speak to every one as civilly and pleasantly as yoa — some- 
times— ^io to me." 

" Why ? I'm not in love with thsm" said Oliver, with a 
harsh laagh. 

'' Bat that need not prevent yoa from being polite." 

** m try," he said, almost wistfully ; ** but it will be very 
difficult for a bear like me to change all of a sadden." 

'' But not impossible," Anne said, with kind simplicity and 
straightforwardness. 

In the afternoon Miss Philipotte paid her promised visit 
to her sister-in-law, and enjoyed a long-deferred exchange of 
gossip. 

'' Such a dreadful thing has happened to me, Philipotte. 
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I don't know however I shall be able to tell 700,'* said poor 
Mrs. Morrioe, whose phraseology was apt to become more 
unmistakably common when she was in a confidential mood. 
'* We shan't be distnrbed by a soul. I've sent Parker to sit 
with Oliver, and told Miss Drake to take the girls to that 
charity concert I was obliged to take tickets for. And Tve 
said ' Not at home/ so we can be as snug as we like, though I 
will say, Philipotte, you never look snug sitting as you do, bolt 
upright in that hard chair." 

*' I was early taught not to lounge, Susan, and I cannot 
give up the habit of sitting straight. I suppose it is wrong at 
my age, but I don't get round-shouldered,'' said Miss Phili* 
potte, modestly. " I was considered to have a fine figure and 
carriage, and I do not always remember that they must b^one. 

" You know very well that they are not gone, Philipotte, 
said Mrs. Morrioe, showing some inclination to weep. '^ Now, 
I do pray you may not be in one of your contradictious moods. 
I am weak and low, and I've had a great shock since you went 
away, and not able to unburden myself to a soul — just listening 
to Miss Drake, chattering like a poll-parrot, and my poor boy 
ill so suddenly." 

** Dear me, Susan, you seem sadly put about by this illness 
of Oliver's, and I cannot make out that it was anything sa 
very dreadful, after all. You must be very low indeed to take 
a young person's indisposition so seriously. They are ill one 
day and up the next. I have often told you Oliver will never 
be strong until you let him go out into the world on his own 
account. A young man pines tied to his mother's apron- 
string." 

'* Oliver is very young for his age, though he is over 
twenty. He has been kept back by illness." 

'* Over twenty, sister I My nephew Oliver must be very 
near thirty." 

''Thirty, Philipotte!" ahnost screamed Mrs. Morrice. 
*' Why, he was but twenty-five last birthday, and you know 
it as well as I do." 

'' I thought he had been more ; he looks so much older. 
But that is nearer thirty than twenty, Susan," said the 



maciiess anni. ~ no uas cornea lae comer towanu tuirty, 
ftnd yon treat him like a child." 

" Yoa knoff very well, Philipotte, that only m; care aod 
devotion ever bronght him through at all. *' My only boy I " 
died Mrs. Morrice. " Bat how should yon nndentaud a 
mother's feelings I I don'c wish to argoe abont my Olirer ; 
we bare done that too often." 

" No, sister, I can never say I faave argned too often 
nntil I aee yon bronght round to my way of thinking. That," 
said Miss Philipotte, trnthfoUy, " is the only object I have in 
view whea I argne with yon." 

" I have more to say about Oliver presently, bnt meanwhile 
I wished to speak to yon, Philipotte, od a very diJferent sabject 
— a private matter." 

" Thm pray apeak lower, Snsan ; yon get bo very shrill at 
times. I am not at all deaf yet, thank Heaven, and some of 
yonr flnnkeya may be listening at the door." 

" My men-servants have no snch tricks, Philipotte j they 
know their places better," said Mrs. Morrice, endeavonring in 
Tain to emulate her sister-in-law's dignity. She rolled the 
armchair occupied by her short rotund person nearer the fire. 
" Yoa remember I wrote to yon about changing Dr. Qamet — ' 
that I was much displeased widi him ? " 

" Dear me, Sosan, how should I have fo^otten in this 
short space of time ? I still preserve my memory, I hope, old 
as I may be." 

"I could not write to yon what had taken place," said 
MiB. Morrice, b^^ning to show great agitation, "Would 
yon believe it, in this very room — the room my dear bosband 
bronght me to as a bride, and sitting in one of the armchairs 
he chose — that man had the impertinence to — to — to " 

"To what, Snsan," said Mis Philipotte, anxionsly. 

" To propose to me," faltered Mte. Morrice. 

** Is that all, sister 7 I thought yoa meant he had given 
you the wrong medicine, or performed an operation without 
yonr consent. A proposal did yoa no harm. Thcae things 
arc nnpleasant, bnt from time to time they will occur. One 
smiles, and says ' Ko ' as politely aa possible, aud the episode is 




were in the habit of refusing her phfsician twice a week. 
" Fra; do not agitate yoonelf over siush a small matter. The 
worthy man thought be wonld be more comfortable here than 
in his sn^er;, no doabb I cannot see anything very extra- 
ordinary in that. In his poeitioa I shoold propose to every 
wealthy widow I came across nntQ I found one silly enough 
to accept me." 

Htb. Morrice wsa qnite aincere in resenting Dr. Oaroet's 
sappoeitioQ that she ooold be nnfaithfnl to the memory of the 
husband she bad devotedly loved daring all the years of 
her married life ; bnt nevertheless she conld not allow such ud 
explanation of his motives to pass unchallenged. 

"Ton are not very complimentary, Philipotte, if yon 
imagine that it would be impossible for Dr. Qsfnet to feel a 
disinterested affection for a woman. With all his faults, and 
I am sore I am the last to deny them, he cannot be called 
mercenary. I know more than one single lady of wealth who 
wonld be glad to have him." 

" Did he tell you so himself, Susan ? " said Miss Philipotte, 
with an assumed tone of doubt. 

" Yee, be did," said Mrs. Morrice, falling innocently into 
the trap ; " and I see no reason why I ^ould not believe 
him. Of conne I am richer than he is, Philipotte ; I know 
that very well. Bat he is very comfortably off. I cannot 
think he woald have wished to marry me unless — unless 

"Mrs. Lewis, you are a perfect fool," said Miss Philipotte, 
shortly. " I hope we are going to have muiBns for tea." 

" You are so very abrupt, Philipotte," said Mrs. Morrice, 
ringing the bell resentfully. " One would think yon cared for 
noUiing beyond eating and drinking." 

" When one li over sixty years of age," said Miss Philipotte, 
sternly, '* I think one bad belter discass one's meals than one's 
affairs of the heart. I have been told that a rich widow will 
swallow anything. Let it be rather a cap of tea and a muffin, 
than a declaration of love from a man twenty years her junior. 
That is all I have got to say." 



Q, HitiMsr. noab more coiua 
I do?" 

"Yoa could have aooepted him, and been doctored for 
nothing," said Miss Philipotte, hnmorooBl; ; and as the bntler 
entered she said impreasirely, " Yonr miBtreas rang. JohnBon, 
for tea and mufflns." 

Mrs. Morrice recovered her apirits over these refreehmeote, 
which she enjoyed a great deal more than she had enjoyed the 
doctor's proposal, in spite of Af ias Fhilipotte'a irony ; and they 
proceeded to the discnssion of a pleasanter topic. 

" I mnat tell yon, FhilipoUe, that ieax Adelaide has a great 
scheme for the marriage of OltTer." 

Miss Morrice was no doubt the only intimate associate her 
sister-in-law posaessed who was nnder no obligation to her, and 
whose independence of judgment and freedom of speech were 
in no wise hampered by any desire to flatter her poor dear 
Sosan. Still it was odd that long experience had not destroyed 
Mrs. Morrice's pleasure in relating her most cherished schemes 
and plans to one who was certain to oppose or criticize them. 
Perhaps her perseverance in expecting the sympathy she never 
received, was only to be accounted for by taking into oonsidera- 
tion her weakness of mind, and her real loneliness. 

" For the marrii^e of Oliver. How can that be ? " said 
his aunt, in her shrillest and most surprised tone. " Is 
the poor man not to be allowed, then, even to choose his own 
wife ? " 

" How yon talk, Philipottc I And calling my boy a man .' 
Bat the fact is, good old Dr. Sanndeis, though he did not .tell 
me the boy vaapming, like yon do, in his mother's honse," said 
Mrs. Horrice, resentfully, " yet said he thonght he wonld be 
the better for a change in his snrronndings — for the company 
of young people ; that is one reason I wanted Anne and Liliaa 
to come home, tfaongh of conne the society of a conple of girls 
wonld hardly amuse a fine young man like Oliver. Still — so 
long as they are not too intimate. Well, I wrote to Adelaide 
to invite him." 

"Bnt yon have frequently told me yon disapproved of 
Adelaide's house for Oliver." 




place, in tennis-Bhirto, mi smoking in the drawing-room, and 
pianos rattling all da;, and games indoors and ont, uid whiskieB 
and Bodas ; I think it a very demoralizing place. Bat the only 
thing ia that dear Adelaide is very kind about inviting yonng 
ladies to meet Oliver. She has done bo before, only he wonld 
not look at them." 

" Bmnph 1 " said Mias Pbilipotte. 

"Uf boy is BO very particnlar," said Mrs. Horrice, 
sentimentally, " indeed he has a right to be, with the fortane 
he is heir to ; it wonld be odd indeed if he coold not pick and 
choose. Besides, he was yoang to think of settling. Bnt the 
otlier day be had a talk with me." 

" I hope yon are not leading ap to tell me he has fallen 
in love with my nieoe, LQias," said Uiss Pbilipotte, ** for her 
ancle David and I have other plans for her, Snaan, which we 
do not care to discnsa jnat yet." 

" Lilias, indeed I " cried Mrs. Morrice, indignantly. " I can 
tell yon I have very different views for my boy than marrying 
him to that little penniless monkey. What can yon be talking 
of, Pbilipotte?" 

** I am not talking of penniless monkeys, Hrs. Lewis," said 
Hiss Pbilipotte, with dangeroos distinctness. " Yonr hearing 
is failing yon, Snaan, it is indeed. I spoke of my niece, LiUas, 
her nncle's heiress, the favourite niece of the head of onr family, 
whom we think of marrying to the heir of — bat it is not 
given ont. She is too yonng ; matters are not sufficiently 
advanced." 

The gleam in her fieiy dark eyes, beneath her bkck eye- 
brows, frightened Mrs. Morrice into meekness again. 

** I was Baying, sister, that the other day Oliver had a talk 
with me which inade me Hncj he had some inclination towards 
matriiDOny. He even spoke of the comfort it might be to me 
to have a danghtei^in-law. I never knew him show so much 



" I never knew him show any, Susan. Yon Borprise me 
very much." 

" Ton are not his mother, Pbilipotte." 




" I BliQuld have bronglit him np vei7 differentlj if I bad 
been," said his annt, grimlj. 

Mrs. Morrioe thought of the aajing abont old maid's children, 
bnt did not dare to ezpresB her feeli^ alond. 

" lb somids to me, Susan, as though Oliver had fallen in 
love with somebody." 

" Whom should he fall in love with P Anne and Liliasare 
mere schoolgirls. He dislikes Lillas, thoogh he does not mind 
Anne. No one conld mind Anne, and she has quite a motherly 
way with him. Bat I am sore he is not in love with her, for 
he never so mnch as aaked after her white she was away. 
Besides, Anne is very duU, ahe hardly ever opens her month. 
Adelaide fonnd her remarkably dnll, Uiongh she wonld be nice- 
looking if ahe were not so large." 

" Every one does not share Adelaide's predilection for 
nndei^own beanties," said Uiaa Morrice, drawing herself np to 
her full imposing height, which was not far short of six foot 
from the base of her high-heeled shoes to the sommit of her 
erection of snow-white hair. " Bat I am not alluding to my 
nieces. I do not think they wonld attract yoor son. I think 
Ohver is the kind of yonng man who might easily fall in love — 
he has lived so retired and shat np — with a pretty honaemaid, 
or a person of that kind. I hope yoa will keep a sharp look- 
out." 

" I have not a pretty hoasemaid in my service," said Urs. 
Morrice, swelling with anger and astouisbment. "I wonld not 
keep one on any accoont. Thongh I do not see they are any 
more designing than ngly ones. Parker has said to me over 
and over again, ' It Is trae that the men mn after the pretty 
girls, ma'am, bnt then the ugly ones mu after the men, and I'm 
not snre that's not the worst in the end.' Bnt yoa have soch 
odd notions, Philipotte." 

" Yoimg men will be yonng men," said ]tf iss Philipotte, shak- 
ing her head gloomily, " and the longer yon keep them in 
Reading strings the sillier they will be. Bnt what is Adelaide's 
grand scheme for Oliver, after all ? " 

" Why, it seems that Lonis has composed an operetta, which 
a targe party of yoang folk are to take pert in at Christmas. 
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And she suggests my sending Oliver to meet a Lady Violet 
Finan, who will be there with her mamma, the Marchioness of 
.Sgelnoth ; as well as another yonng lady, whose name I forgot 
for the moment, but she is Lord Glen Isca^s daughter, and one 
reads her name often in the society papers.'* 

^' I do not read them, sister. I live oat of the gay world,'* 
said Miss Philipotte, pionsly. 

*' / naturally like to see what is being said of my daughter 
and her sons," said Mrs. Morrice, with dignity, ^' though I do 
not go out much myself, with my weak heart. However that 
may be, I often see remarks about this young lady. ' Lord 
Olen Isca's girl looked pretty in a strawberry hat,' or, * Lady 
Griselda Isca' — that is her odd name — 'was quite the hand- 
somest girl present.' I do not think much of looks myself, but 
Oliver is very particular. The young ladies whom she invited 
to meet hun before were very plain, though otherwise suitable. 
However, dear Oliver is so shy I do not mean to mention the 
reason I am sending him at all. I am careful to put it all on 
the theatricals." 

** I thought, Susan, that you had a prejudice against play- 
acting ? " 

" This is not a play, Philipotte. Adelaide explained to me 
most caref uUy. It is an operetta. There will be no acting to 
speak of, only singing." 

*< And is Oliver to sing ? I never understood he was at all 
musical. I should fear it would sound very odd if he b^;an to 
sing for the first time in an operetta. I think it awild scheme, 
sister," said Miss Philipotte, who was much annoyed at this 
arrangement, which she felt somehow forestalled her own 
schemes for the Chnstmas party at Laurain. 

** No indeed, Oliver will not sing," said Mrs. Morrice ; ''they 
will hire professionals to sing for them, no doubt The 
gentlemen will just amuse themselves. The only part of the 
scheme that I think wfld, is her suggestion that Anne and 
LOias should be sent with Oliver. It would quite turn their 
heads. I have told him nothing of it." 

Miss Philipotte immediately saw the scheme in a pleasanter 
light. 



"Upon mf word, Adelaide is more sensible than I ever 
gave her credit fot. If 70a want to cheer Oliver ap and make 
him forget hU shTness, yon had beat send all the joang folk 
together. Anne," said Miss Fhilipotte, with veiled Barcaem, 
"can give him the motherly care he is accostomed to, and 
write and tell yon daily how he is ; and Oliver will be able 
to contrast these high-born ladies with his schoolgirl consins ; 
and who can donbt the result P " 

" Ton forget I have my grandsons to think of, Fhili- 
potte. I do not wish to nm risks by throwing them too 
mnch with their coniioB. They mnit marry in their own 
sphere." 

" Ton cannot be serions, Snaan. They are mere boys. And 
if their consioB shonld distract their attention a Uttle from 
these handsome yomi^ noblewomen, OUver wiU have the field 
all to bimaelf." 

" There is a great deal in what yon say," said Mrs. Morrice, 
whose understanding waa eaaly caught by such superficial 
arguments. "And Oliver would not be so sospicious if he 
knew the girls were included in the invitation. He always 
Buspeote Adelaide of scheming. I would go myself and look 
after him, as I did before, only I get so npeet in my health, 
there. What with the draughts, and the noise, and the 
irregnlar horns, I vowed htst time I would never go again. 
The house is full of great deer-hounds not the least under 
control I am afraid to sit down in the hall, they come and 
look at me BO savagely. Adelaide's ways may be fashionable, 
but / was brought up to believe a lady onght to sit in the 
drawing-room, and be content to give her orders and ride in 
her carriage, instead of poking about gardening in short 
skirts all the summer, and tearing about the coontry on ^jcroe- 
back, like a mad thing, in the winter. It ia a most nnpleasaDt 
house to stay at, what with one thing and another, and Penalt 
as free and easy in his ways as Adelaide herself." 

" We had better have our snug Christmas tog^er, my dear 
Susan," said Miss Fhilipotte, gradonsly ; and Hn. Morrice per- 
ceived thankfully that her sister-in-law's good-temper was 
completely restored. "And now I must be thinking of going 
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home. The days are drawing in so. What a nice enjoyable 
talk we have had, to be snre. I never tasted snch muffins as 
yoor cA^ sends np — ** 

** I have no chef; it is only the stillroom maid.*' 
*^ To be snre ; my memory is so bad. My dear father 
always had a chef. I am apt to forget your strange preference 
for women-cooks. Bnt my brother David shares it. I have 
not even tried to peisnade him to have a man-c<)ok at Gastell 
Bwlch/' said Miss PhilipoUe, tmthfnlly. *'Bnt the mnffins 
are qnite excellent ; yon are the best of managers, Snsan, and I 
hope yonr wishes, as regards dear Oliver, will be gratified. 
Nothing conld be cleverer than yonr idea of sending all the 
young folks together to Laurain for Christmas. It was like 
your common sense, my dear sister, to hit upon such a prudent 
and delightful plan.'' 

Idlias spent the weeks which intervened between her return 
to London and the projected visit to Laurain, in an agony of 
impatience which she found difficult to conceal even from the 
dull observation of her aunt Sosan. 

There was a little shopping to be done, and there were a 
few preparations to make ; but nothing very extensive in the 
way of improving the young ladies' wardrobe was to be under- 
taken. 

Mrs. Morrice was anxious that they should be very quietly 
dressed, and should understand that they entered good society 
only on sufferance, and as appendages to their more impor- 
tant cousins. 

Had it not been for the money which their kind uncle 
David had put into the hands of Anne, which enabled her to 
purchase privately aU that her good taste and judgment con- 
sidered to be really essential — the sisters would have been 
meagrely equipped indeed for their first appearance in a 
country-house party. 

Miss Philipotte, however, was a great deal more generous 
that her wealthy sister-in-law, and though she did not give 
money to her young nieces, she sent for them to her lodging 
with the intimation that she was about to make them a present. 



With dne precaution and much Bocrecj she produced an old 
desk from the depths of a dingf cupboatd, harlug first sent 
her good Eliza a&Mj downstairs oat of the way. She then 
unpacked and presented to Anne and Liliaa several old- 
fasliioned brooches and necklaces which had belonged to her 
mother, and which she had aeyer had any occasion to wear since 
that mother's death. The value of the artidea was considerable, 
but it was not npon this account that Miss Philipotte shed a 
tear at parting with her long-hoarded relics of the past. They 
represented so many faded hopes, and revived so many half- 
forgotten ambitions, that she could not look on them unmoved. 

She was rewarded, however, for her sacrifice, by the delight 
of the two maidens, who were at an a^ when trinkets of all 
kinds poBseaa an indescribable fascination. They conld hwdly 
believe in their good luck. 

" Young girls wear jewellery nowadays ; in my time they 
did not. A wreath of natural flowers was considet^d more ap- 
propriate," said Miss Pliilipotte, in melancholy tones. " Bnt 
eve^hiDg changes. I wonld offer you some of my old finery, 
only I think it is out of fashion," and she uncovered from their 
yellow wrappings, and displayed before the astonished eyes of 
her nieces, silk fringed parasols no bigger than a soup-plate, a 
muff the size of a tea-tray, a grebe pork-pie hat, and a head- 
dress ornamented with a bird of Paradise ; all so lavishly 
peppered to preserve them from moth that Anne and LDias 
sneezed incessantly for a quarter of an hour after beholding 
them. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Mb. David Mobbicb was very much pleased and flattered by 
the wann inyitation for GhriBtmas, which he presently received 
from his niece Adelaide, including his young friend and 
protigi^ and beseeching him on no aocoont to disappoint her 
nor Louis, who was counting upon the young man's voice for 
his operetta. 

** With Adelaide as chaperon^ there can be no harm — none 
on earth — in allowing him to meet the girls again, poor 
fellow,'' he said to himself, '^and it really affords me an 
opportunity of — of showing the lad a little of the world. He 
is so very modest and unassuming that, even if she should find 
him rather rustic, it will not signify. And I can ask her advice 
about having the girls here in the future. She knows more 
of Us convmances^ and is more practical and less absurd than 
poor dear Philipotte. And I owe the lad a great deal ; how 
hard he works for me ; how honest and simple and great- 
hearted he is ; and how much I have learnt from him,'' thought 
Mr. David. 

The mild southerly wind lifted his thick white hair off the 
brow, from which the tired lines had been gradually erasing 
themiselves during the past six months. The kind brown eyes, 
a little daeded by the sunshine, gased fondly at the woods 
Mr. David had abeady learnt to love. The slender larches 
held up feathery heads of fading green and yellow and red 
against a cloudless blue sky ; the oaks in the fields below had 
thickly carpeted the grass with leaves, and their newly bared 
branches threw slim shadows across the meadow land. The 
red and white Herefords basked happily in the sunshine. 

Before him, in perfect order, lay the little terrace garden ; 

Q 



the ricti dark monld of the borders all aeatl; raked, and 
waiting for the new giowth of another jeai. He conid almost 
feel the panse of natnre before the coming winter ; the peace 
— the perfect Btillnesa — of the earth at test. 

Having settled the matter and the manner of his intended 
visit with ComeliuB, Mr. David was far too coiiBcieiitioas not 
to mentioQ the subject to Mn. TTpcott, and he was a little 
Bnrprised that she espreased neither gratitnde, dissent, nor 
approval. 

She turned strangel; white, when he made his communi- 
cation, and at the end merel; said — 

"Well, sir, Carney will do as he and yon pleases, sir," 
cnrteeyod and returned to the kitchen. 

" I trust your mother has no objection," he said anziouBly 
to Cornelius afterwards. 

" I'm my own master, sir," said Cornelius, calmly. " If 
she's got an; good reasons to give against my goii^, I'll listen 
to them. But what I do, that's for a man to decide for him- 
Belf, sir. And she'll look to the dairy and all for yoa, and old 
Tim to Uie stock. I've got all ready for leaving." 

Mr. David was aware that the mother and soa were not in 
perfect accord, and refrained &om farther comment. 

To ComdiuB, Emma Upcott made one bitter speech. 
" Yon know where yn be going tn, my lad, bat yon dnnnot 
know where it may lead tn. There's none tn find oat my 
secret, and niver wUl. Tnll git nart ont o' me. Zee what jn 
can git ont of other volk." 

" Ay, mother, I shall see," said Oomelina. 

Mr. David took hia protigi to town, and to a qaieb lodging 
he knew of, some days before they were to go to Lanrain. He 
had a few preparations to make before his visit, and he was 
not unwilling to give himself and Cornelias the pleasure of 
an outing ; of a little dinner or so at a restaorant, and a 
coople of theatres. 

He displayed great carefulness and economy over these 
indnlgeDoes, as his custom was io such matters ; taking seats 
that were not too expensive, and oatcolating the cost, and 
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paying ready money for the clothee he ordered for himself 
and Cornelius, thongh he felt so nnnsnally rich with his 
assured income, his pension, and the unexpected profits from 
his little farm and orchards. 

But Oomelius accepted no presents, and took his share of 
the expenses with his habitual independence ; drawing his 
money out of the sayings-bank, and spending it like a man. 

^^ Tis what I put by for, against the time I should come 
out into the world,'' he said, in answer to Mr. David's remon« 

strances. 

''They were surely rather to aid you in the search you 
have undertaken to make, for — ^for your possible rights, my 
boy," said Mr. David, gently. 

'' I've begun the search now, sir," said Cornelius, quickly. 

" Can you — do you mean — ^have you anything to tell me ? " 

''I would rather say nought about it, till I know for 
certain," said Cornelius ; '' but, if you bid me, I'll tell you-^ 
though I've no proof." 

" No— no— no," cried Mr. David, with great delicacy of 
feeling. '* Conjectures are useless and painful. Pray say no 
more. Ouly, my boy, you are young and inexperienced ; do 
not hesitate to ask my aidvice. I have sometimes thought — it 
is a failing of youth — ^that you do not care to be advised." 

** Not over much, sir ; but I'm grateful for all you S9. 
and I'd listen to no one more willingly," said Cornelius, v Lo 
indeed, was docile and teachable enough over the many pcmts 
whereon, as he was quick to perceive, Mr. David was better 
informed than himself. 

A few days in London with so careful and conscientious 
an instrudor, helped largely to familiarize him with small 
social observances ; the anxious gentleman superintended his 
pupil's dress and manners constantly, and gave him such 
frequent admonitions as would certainly have irritated a young 
man less mightily composed and good-tempered. 

The other members of the party had been afaready assembled 
two days at Laurain, before Mr. David thought proper to con- 
duct Cornelius thither ; and the strangely assorted pair arrived 
there finally on a cold December afternoon. 
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*' Tis a different climate ap here to the midlandB ; sharper 
air than down oar way/' Comelioa remarked, as they drove 
from the station in a high dog-cart. 

'' It is indeed ; and a bleak country," said Mr. David, 
from the depths of his uptomed collar. 

The park was very extensive and wild ; the wet road 
gleamed before them, winding through the grass slopes of the 
little hills and hillocks. The glow of the setting son lighted 
the mst-coloored patches of dead stiff bracken, where the 
deer stood together with raised heads and startled eyes ; and 
the rooks flapped solemnly from bare tree to bare tree. 

Over the glassy surface of a lake, a grey mist lightly 
hovered. The park was dotted with groups of tall elms ; with 
clumps of oak, spreading gnarled branches above the short and 
massive trunks of age. 

Presently rose to view a grey square church tower, solitary 
and unfenced, with an ancient tombstone or two leaning up 
against it. Exactly opposite the ugly little church, and divided 
from it only by a wide carriage-drive, was the house itself, an 
ancient massive mansion of stone, with a modem castellated 
front. 

The dog-cart drove up to the hall-door, and the travellers 
were admitted from the chill dusk of the wintry afternoon, 
into a large hall, warmed and lighted by a fire of blazing 
logs. 

They were informed that Lady Penalt was still out hunt- 
ing ; that his lordship, and Mr. Leonard and Master Joseph 
were also engaged in this occupation ; but that Mr. Louis was 
in the theatre, with the rest of the company. 

The servant's explanation was cut short by the appearance 
of Louis, tall, handsome, and animated ; delighting his great- 
uncle by the warmth of his greeting, and exclaiming with 
pleasure at the arrival of one of his principal characters. 

«« We're rehearsing day and night, and have got regularly 
stuck, you know, for want of you," he said, shaking hands 
heartily with Cornelius. ^' I've got a splendid stage-manager, 
a pro down from London, Scott-GoUins ; he's coaching for 
me. I hope you won't mind setting to work at once." 
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A moment later Cornelias stood in the doorway of the 
theatre, and looked with cnrions, alert, amnsed eyes, at a soene 
so new to him ; and then his snnbnmt face flnshed red from 
brow to ears. 

Bnt Lilias had seen him when she stepped forward from 
the gronp on the stage, to sing her song ; and her conscious- 
ness of his presence had the happy result of inspiring her to 
sing as she had never snng before. 

Her voice was very pure and true and sweet, and she had 
been well taught. Quite a round of applause awaited her ; 
even the weary and harassed pianist joining enthusiastically in 
the smaU ovation. 

"Splendid! You're improving every day," cried the 
gratified composer, springing on to the stage. "And, now, 
ladies and gentlemen, here is our Gorydon — ^the hero for whom 
we have all been waiting ; " and he introduced the shy new 
member of the company to every one present. 

Meanwhile Mr. David took a chair in a snug comer by the 
stove, and enjoyed a little sotto voce conversation with Anne. 

" And how are you and Lilias getting on, my dear, and 
where is Oliver ? " 

" Oliver ia not acting, you know. He is out hunting." 

" Dear dear, is that allowed ? " said Mr. David, smiling. 

" I don't think Aunt Susan knows. He asked us not to 
mention it," said Anne, blushing. " But there is no harm, is 
there, Uncle David ? Cousin Adelaide and Lord Penalt and 
Leonard are all with him ; even little Joe goes." 

" Poor Oliver, I hope it will do him good. I was very 
much pleased and surprised to hear he was to be here for 
Christmas. It is right that he should see something of other 
young men. And who is the handsome young lady at whose 
feet Master Louis is kneeling ? " 

" That is Lady Oriselda Isca. Isn't she beautiful ? And 
she is so nice and clever and unaffected. She acts better than 
any one but Lilias, and has a fine contralto voice, and ought 
to be doing my part," said Anne, in rather distressed tones. 

" Weil, my dear, I can't see that. You have a very good 
right to the principal part in your cousin's house." 
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'' Bnt if you could see me 1 I cannot act at all,*' said 
Anne, shaking her head ; '* I am jnst myself.*' 

'* Yon never think too mach of yourself, my dear, which is 
a great virtue. And the young lady with the frizzled hair ? 
Who is she?" 

** That is our other experienced amateur," said Anne ; but 
this time she smiled. ^' Lady Violet Finan ; and that is her 
mamma, Lady iBgelnoth. Lady Violet dances.*' 

** So I perceive," said Mr. David, drily. 

*< I wish she wouldn't," said Lilias, coming softly behind 
them and sitting down. '^ I have five minutes to breathe now, 
Unde David. How glad I am to see you. After this dance, 
perhaps they will ask Cornelius to t^ his song. Don't you 
long to see their faces ? The chorus are all gentlemen who 
can sing a little, and Mr. Fisher is always b^ging them to 
sing out. I hope he will ask Cornelius to sing out.*' 

'* And does this dancing young lady also sing ? " 

''Yes, she sings out of tune," whispered Lilias, with 
mischievous promptitude. '' But nobody can tell her so, you 
know. Louis is in despair. The only thing he can do is to 
be very firm about her only singing one song. He made the 
excuse that she dances, and that it is not fair to expect too 
much of one person, and so he cut out one of her songs. I 
must fly." 

Anne looked after her fondly. '' She is playing one of the 
court ladies, and Lady Violet is the Princess. Poor Louis, he 
says he will never ask any one to act on hearsay again. The 
Princess had to be a soprano, because he wants to sing all his 
duets with her. He has only solos to sing to the peasant 
maid. But he should have asked Lilias ; he is sorry now that 
he did not. Their voices go together so beautifully. The 
fairy is a contralto, but she does not look very much like a 
fairy, she is too stout," said Anne, rather sadly. *' They say 
we shall all look very different when we are dressed up ; but I 
do not see how she can look anything but stout. She is out 
hunting now. Her name is Mr& Austin Colbert.*' 

Mr. David had never seen Anne so much animated and 
interested. He thought she was exceedingly handsome, and^ 
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later on, he obfierved benevolently that other people appeared 
to think so too. 

Lady Penalt came in presently to greet him, without 
waiting to change her safety-habit, which she held roond her 
short plnmp person like a little apron, much splashed with 
mnd. 

Behind her was Mrs. Austin Golbert, a taller and equally 
stout lady, with a middle-aged weather-beaten face, looking 
anything but fairy-like* 

'* My dearest uncle I we're rather late, but weVe had such 
a splendid run, you oouldn't possibly have grudged it. Are 
they still at this tiresome job ? Why, we left them at it before 
ten o'clock this morning/' 

** I must run and change, unless they've mercifully knocked 
ofF for tea," said Mrs. Golbert, discontentedly. ^' And who is 
that elephant of a man with white hair ? He's a new-comer, 
surely ? " 

''Is that your singing youth, uncle?" said Adelaide, 
putting up her gfasses. '' Dear me, what a remarkably fine 
specimen I He must be a head taller than my Louis." 

'' He is very big," said Mr. David, apologetically ; 
«*but " 

** It sounds as if you were going to add — * but his heart is 
in the right place,' " said Lady Penalt, laughing. '' Well, so 
that he does not want Pen to mount him, I do not care how 
heavy he may be ; but I do not think there is a horse in the 
stable that would carry him." 

'* He will certainly want nothing of the kind, and at home 
he rides an ordinary pony," said Mr. David, simply. 

'* Mrs. Colbert I this is too bad," cried Louis, perceiving 
his delinquent fay. '' You promised me most faithfully you 
would return for lunch ; and here is five o'dook." 
- «« My dear boy, would you have me miss the best run of 
the season ? " 

<' Certainly I would, or resign your part," said the com- 
poser, with suspicious promptness. ''Of course, if you are 
bored, and don't want to " 

"Hal ha I" laughed Mrs. Colbert, with perfect good 
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humour. ^^ Don't yoa wish yon conld get my part for one 
of these pretty young ladies I But I shall stick to it, my 
dear Bossini-Bellini, in spite of all your hints. I am not 
going to be put into a chorus, at my time of life, by a party 
of boys and girls." And she walked off, laughing heartOy. 

'^ Bossini-Bellini I She is rather cutting,'' said Louis, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

^* Catting I I should call her yery complimentary," said 
his mother, '^ to make such a comparison." 

'*My dear mother! Yon are not going to tell me my 
music gives any one the right to compare me with Bossini or 
Bellini!" 

^' Perhaps that would be going too far, at your age," said 
his indulgent mamma, innocently. '* But you will do better, 
you know, one of these days. And now, pray go into the 
drawing-room and let every one have some tea." 

There was a roar of laughter, as soon as her ladyship had 
disappeared, from the composer's fellow-artists. 

^* What is it all about ? I do not understand," Mr. David 
asked Lilias. 

** Do you not see Louis's face ? He is a Wagnerite," said 
Lilias, giggling ; " he has just been offered the deadliest of 
insults. Mr. Fisher is so pleased. You see, he is a pro- 
fessional composer himself, and he cannot help laughing 
privately at Louis's operetta, though he is obliged to be civil 
about it outwardly. Mr. Garter, the baritone, who plays the 
King, is a professional too, and a very nice man ; but I notice 
that when any one sings but himself he always goes out of the 
room. He cannot bear it. He does not mind the women so 
much ; but he explained to me that aU the men produce their 
voices in the wrong way. Poor fellow ; he has to sing a duet 
with Lady Violet, and he says it is almost more than his 
reputation will stand. I think he will strike. This is only 
the second day." 

** Poor Louis ; it seems a sad kettle of fish altogether. 
I am very thankful to have nothing to do with it. I hope 
Oomelius will not get into difEicaltieB," said Mr, David, 
anziously.^ 
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Lilias flashed suddenly, and her eyes sparkled. *' He is 
like— « Triton among minnows/' she said softly; and her 
ancle supposed she was alluding to the physical size of his 
protigi^ which was certainly remarkable enough. 

" Who is the giant with the profile of a Roman emperor ? " 
said Lady Griselda to Louis. 

*' Oh, I believe he's an awful good fellow ; but I shall be 
rather anxious till I have heard him sing." 

''Oh, is he the wonderful bass? He has a chest that 
looks as though he could sing— or roar. One gets so full of 
doubts — ^ideas differ so — people arrive with reputations of 
being the finest singers in the world, and when they open 
their mouths 1 " 

The two young people involuntarily glanced at Lady 
Violet, and exchanged a little smile. 

"What is his name?" 

'' Upoott. My unde brought him. He manages his farm 
or something of that kind." 

" Oh ; he isn't a relation, then ? " 

''No ; what made you think so ? " 

" He is so like that portrait in the dining-room over the 
mantelpiece." 

" My grandfather ? So he is," said Louis, looking at him. 
" He has the very same features. How clever of you to notice 
it, for he has not at all the same colouring." 

" Oh, I paint portraits, you know." 

" Ton do everything, I think," said the young gentleman, 
with tender admiration in his tones. 

Lady Oriselda laughed frankly. " Yes, a little of every- 
thing. It's so much more amusing than doing one thing well, 
don't you think ? But I forgot, you do everything well." 

" No ; I don't paint portraits, or I should implore you to 
give me a sitting." 

" And I should curtsey and beg to be excused, whilst you 
had such a superior model as your cousin Anne before you," 
said the young lady in bantering tones, but with an under- 
current of earnest which Louis very well understood, though 
his reply was cut short by an anxious appeal from Lady 
Yiolet. 
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*' Oh, Mr. Lanrain, how did yon think I played my aoene 
with Mr. Garter?*' She looked ronnd, and obeerv^ with 
relief that the baritone had disappeared. ^ I wiBh yon wonld 
ask him," she said, lowering her voioe, '' not to sing qnite so 
lond. He keeps saying he can modnlate ; bnt I observe, 
when he gets to certain notes, he invariably drowns me. 
Gonld yon speak to him without offending him ? '* 

" I will it I possibly can," said Louis, courteondy. " Or— 
er — ^how wonld it be if yon cnt that dnet ? " 

"Oh, I shouldn't like to do that. I like singmg with 
him," said Lady Violet, who thought that her association in a 
duet with the well-known baritone lent her singing distinction. 

"I think he has rather too many songs, though," said 
Louis, reluctant to allow such an opportunity of shortening 
Lady Violet's performances to escape. 

'^ Oh, I quite agree with you. I wish you would cut one 
of his solos," said Lady Violet, earnestly. '^ Mamma was just 
saying it was dull work when he had the stage to himself." 
And the fact was that Lady ^gelnoth did find the rehearsal 
amusing only when her child was ornamenting the scene. 

" Out one of his solos I I'm afraid I can't do that. Ton 
forget he is our great draw," said Louis, somewhat annoyed 
by his failure. ''Look here," he cried, raising his voice, 
'' how would it be if we all had tea now, and half an hour's 
rest ? By that time the hunting contingent will be all back, 
I should think. Let me see, who is still missing ? " 

" Your brother Leonard." 

'' He is no great loss. But, yes, he ought to attend ; he 
always stands in the wrong places." 

" I could let off the principals for an hour whilst I drill 
my chorus," suggested Mr. Scott-OoUins, looking at the list in 
his hand rather hopelessly. '' There is Sir John Oheriton and 
Miss Oheriton, Mr. Oolightly and Mr. Tudor, who came neither 
yesterday nor to-day." 

*' Yes, it is too bad ; if we sacrifice ourselves they might," 
cried Lady Oriselda. 

"You are really noble," said Louis. 

" And you." 
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'' However, I'm something of a weather prophet,'' said the 
stage-manager, '*and I believe there will be a frost to-night." 

" I hope it will be a very hard one," said Lady Yiolet, 
plaintively. 

** And yet not too hard," said Mr. Scott-Oollins, in gloomy 
accents, '* or they will begin to think of skating." 

Every one langhed. 

*' Poor Mr. Collins ; he speaks from sad experience," said 
Lady Oriselda. 

'* I haven't stage-managed amateurs for twenty years for 
nothing, Lady Oriselda," he replied seriously. 

They returned, talking and laughing, to the drawing-room, 
where the truant members of the theatrical company were 
discovered, seated qoietly at tea, in a more or less exhausted 
condition. Louis bent his handsome head for one moment, 
unnoticed by all save one, to whisper to his cousin Anne — 

** Do you know that I am looking at yon all the time ? — 
that I am living in a dream, hearing and thinking of nobody 
but you ? " 

" Please, please, do not say such things," said Anne, hardly 
above her breath. " You do not mean it, and it makes me so 
uncomfortable. I wish you would not." 

** Ton will see whether I mean it^" Louis murmured, with 
a quick glance of his dark eye, and a yet quicker change of 
manner and tone, as he cried, ^* Well, I should like to know 
what yon all have to say for yourselves ? I call this disgrace- 
ful. Here have we been slaving away all day, and this is what 
you call coming in early and having only half a day. Cheriton, 
you are a mean brute." 

'* I like that ! I've been in for ages. An hour at least." 

*' How you must have dawdled over your toilet, then," said 
bis sister. **Now, I came in only a quarter of an hour ago. 
I am honest, and own it. And since then I've had time for a 
bath, and to bundle on a tea-gown, and to drink two cups of 
tea and eat four Sally Lunns." 

« I have often noticed," said Mr. David to Anne, having 
listened with surprise to this statement, "that ladies have 
very little idea of the measurement of time»" 
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*' And yet we came in together, Mias Gheriton. Ton and 
Mr. Tndor and me, at f onr o^clock, and now it is half-past 
five," said Leonard, with the candonr of youth, and a broad 
grin. 

The plump fair girl in the tea-gown scolded him with 
great spirit. 

''How horrid boys are! Mr. Tudor would never have 
given me away like that. I am sure it was nothing of the 
kind, I've hardly been back ten minutes." 

" Wasn't it four, Mr. Tudor ? " cried Leonard. 

'' If Miss Gheriton says it was not, it certainly was not," 
said Mr. Tudor, with the gallantry and gravity of his forty years. 

" But the stable-clock was striking." 

*' The stable-clock would never persuade Mr. Tudor to con- 
tradict a lady," cried Mrs. Austin Colbert, who had also donned 
a tea-gown, of a vivid blue tint which contrasted pleasantly 
with her scarlet and weatherbeaten countenance. '* All these 
boys require a deal of sitting upon, Mr. Tudor. Shall I under- 
take squashing Master Leonard for you every now and then, 
Di?" 

'' Oh, Mrs. Golbert, once would do I " said Miss Oheritouy 
with mischievous emphasis; and the good-natured woman 
joined in the laugh which rippled round the circle. 

" Is Mr. Golightly here ? No, he is not. Then I can tell 
you," said Miss Gheriton. "Mr. Laurain, you must not let 
him go out to-morrow. It is dangerous. I don't believe he 
has ever been on horseback before." 

"I don't think he has, but he would go," said Louis. 
'' He hired a horse in the village, quite unbeknown." 

'' Well, if he does it again, it is ten to one that you lose 
your only bass." 

" My only bass has arrived. Here he is," said Louis, pre- 
senting Gomelius. 

'' Oh I " said Miss Gheriton, acknowledging the introduction 
with a pretty smile. '' I am so glad. Then poor Mr. Oolightly 
may break his neck as soon as he likes, I suppose." 

'' No, indeed I he will be wanted in the chorus," said the 
serious stage-manager. 
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*' He hag a lot of pinck. He went straight for a five- 
barred gate. I aappose he thought it the proper thing oat 
hunting," said Leonard, chuckling. 

« Did he get over ? " 

^ Dear me, no," said Leonard. ** It was old Brown's mare. 
She knew much better than that. She slacked down, and 
pushed the gate open, and walked through. After that she 
didn't trust Oolightly again. She just piloted him about in 
safe places." 

This conversation was put an end to by the entrance of 
the unconscious Golightly. 

A stout, red-bearded little man, with light blue eyes, and 
an expression of wondering innocence which would have been 
invaluable in a low comedian, but which somehow destroyed 
his importance as^ human being. 

*'It would be impossible to take him seriously in any 
relation of life." Louis murmured to Lady Griselda. 

" Perhaps that is a good thing. He is rather a vulgar 
little man," she returned. " Where did he spring from ? " 

*^ He didn't spring. I bribed him heavily to come. He is 
a church singer." 

'' He would somewhat distract my attention from prayer, 
if I were the congregation." 

'* The choir is invisible in his church, so all is well." 

'* Louis, do you think your father has returned ? " said 
Mr. David, in a low tone. 

" To be sure," Louis said, rising hastily ; " but he never 
comes in here, uncle. He goes straight to his den, and has 
a snooze until dressing-time." 

** So does my dear papa," said Lady Griselda. 

« They are probably snoriug peacefully, opposite each other, 
in two armchairs,** said Louis. '* I will take you there. It will 
do my dad good to be waked up." 

^ Dear me, no ; I wouldn't disturb them on any account," 
Mr. David began, when the door was opened, and a hearty red 
face looked into the room, whilst a heartier voice exclaimed — 

** Where is Unde David ? Bless my soul, how are you ? 
Only just heard you were here. Oome oS and have a talk 
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with me, and something better than tea and chatter with all 

these jonngsters. Gome along Eh — who in the name of 

fortune is this ? " 

Poor Mr. David was startled, by the start his lordship gave, 
when, having shaken hands with his nephew and host, he 
beckoned Comelins forward from the comer which he was 
sharing with Lilias. 

Lord Penalt made the exclamation under his breath, and 
the talking and laughter in the room never ceased, round the 
big table where the tea and the lights were placed ; so that no 
one heard either his surprised cry, or his nucleus explanation. 

The room was almost in darkness near the doorway, and 
Lord Penalt peered up at the rugged outline of his visitor's 
massive aquiline features with an expression which made the 
young man's heart beat fast and furiously. 

He stepped out into the brilliantly lighted hall, followed 
by Louis, who was naturally anxious to show special politeness 
to the stranger guest for whose presence he was responsible. 

" Lord, how different you look in the light I My dear 
fellow, do forgive me ; but you were so like — some one — in the 
dark, you know. How are you ? I'm sure I'm delighted to see 
you here," said Lord Penalt, grasping his hand with the warmth 
which characterized him, and shaking it with extra vigour to 
atone for the awkwardness of his first greeting. ** Here, Louis, 
you must look after Mr. — that is to say, your uncle must come 
off and have a talk, you know. Lord above us, Morrice," he 
ejaculated, as Louis walked away with Oomelius, '* did you ever 
see such a likeness in the whole course of your existence ? " 

" No— who — what ? " said Mr. David, uneasily. 

** Lord, I forgot, yon hardly knew him I I'm not sure you 
ever — ^but, yes, my dear fellow, you must remember my poor 
brother Gfeorge ? Do you know, for the moment I fancied — I 
don't know what I fancied — when I saw that boy's face looking 
at me over your shoulder in the dusk. It was almost a relief 
to me when he stepped out into the light," said Lord Penalt, 
half laughing and hsit subdued. ** My poor brother Qeorge ! " 

'* (George I " said Mr. David. 

He looked at his niece's husband with a vague alarm 



and dUcotnfort ia his mind, whicb gave an almost jnleoos 
expresaion to bis thin face and mild eyee. 

" Ton see what I mean ; indeed any one coold see it/' said 
Peoalt, a little impatiently ; for iSt. David stood still, and 
his lordship was fidgetiog to get back to hia whisky and 
seltzer, and his etuy-chair in the warm corner of the stody. 

" Yea, yea. i see very well, though it never occnrred to 
me before. I can asanre you, Leonid, it never occurred to 
me before," said Mr. David, in a pouled and apologetic tone ; 
" bat, now that yon pnt it into my head, I see a likeness — it is 
very odd, since Cornelias is almost an albino, and the 
Lanrains are so dark — bnt, nevertheless, I do see a very strong 
likenen ; bnt it is to the old lord — to yoar father, Penalb, more 
than to poor George, that it strikes me." 

" Ah, well," said Jjord Penalt, carelessly, " I don't re- 
member my father at that age, yon see ; and, after all, it was 
only a momentary impression — a very strong one," he added, 
with another laogb, " in the half-light. Your yotug friend 
has a nose that is not onlike the family beak. I could tell 
yon a very odd story of having once met my own double." He 
took bis uncle's arm and led him to the stndy, where the rest 
of the anecdote was told amid the chink of glasses, the 
crackling of logs, uid the gentle snores of old Lord tileu Isca, 
who woke np to acknowledge tlieir entry, aud immediately 
relapsed into the sound slnmber which nsoally overtook him 
after a hard day in the hunting-field. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EvEKYTHiKG was stiange to Oornelius ; the ceremony of being 
waited upon, the Inznrioas house, the long dinner, the brilliant 
scene, the pretty evening gowns of the ladies, the hum of 
conversation and laughter, which never degenerated into noise 
and romping, as did the laughter and intimate companionship 
of yoang men and maidens in the class he knew best. 

Lonis had taken one of his qnick fancies to the shy young 
giant who was to sing for him, and in whom he found a sim- 
plicity and honesty of manner as attractive to his own fastidious 
pride as the would-be ease and familiarity of one or two 
members of his oddly-assorted company were distasteful. His 
tact and experience smoothed over many little difficulties for 
Oornelius. 

He manoeuvred, under pretence of drawing lots, that the 
young man should be placed, on the night of his first dinner 
at Laurain, between little Lilias, who was openly his friend 
and champion, and Lady Oriselda, who was not a common- 
place young lady liaUe to be shocked or bored by rusticity 
and originality. 

Louis classed Lady Violet and Miss Gheriton together as 
being commonplace, and took care to ensure an hour's amuse- 
ment for himself, and the good humour of Lady Griselda, by 
taking her in to dinner that evening. 

When several young persons are gathered t<)gether, as on 
this occasion, for what Lady Penalt termed a boy-and-girl 
party, it is generally safest to allow one of their number to 
undertake the responsibility of placing them. Adelaide left 
such arrangements with perfect confidence in the capable 
hands of young Louis and, as a pleasing consequence was 
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only smiles upon the bright young faces ranged round her 
hospitable board. 

So that Lord Penalt showed proper attention to Lady 
^gelnoth, who belonged to the order of formalists, and so 
that she herself bestowed upon each of the professional gentle- 
men present in turn the privilege of escorting their hostess to 
dinner, she left her son to settle the rest, and troubled her 
head no further. 

*' Let them aU enjoy themselves, poor children — that is all 
I ask," she said to her old friend, Mrs. Colbert, with a pretty 
smile on the mouth which looked so comically small as the 
centre ornament of an extraordinarily plump and double- 
chinned countenance. 

*^ My dear, never lived such an accommodating mother I " 
said Mrs. Colbert. '^The way in which most women wrap 
their sons in cotton-wool, and guard them from the designs 
of young ladies ! And here you are, throwing all sorts of 
penniless cousins at the heads of your boys. Well, I'm not 
sure it's not a good plan in its way." 

** I am quite sure," said Lady Penalt, comfortably. *' To 
tell you the truth, I believe all this marrying of actresses, and 
running after married women, comes of people not giving 
their boys plenty of fun and companionship with nice girls. 
And as for pennfless— one must take the rough with the 
smooth. There is Griselda Isca ; she is an heirsss, you know ; 
and Di Cheriton is very well off indeed — so I am not so 
unworldly as you think, my dear. But if Louis prefers a nice 
little simple girl like Lady Violet, who has not a halfpenny in 
the world, or one of his pretty cousins, I, for one, have no 
objection; and I am sure Penalt does not care, so that he 
settles down steadily and happily in his own place, you know. 
Louis will have plenty, and Leonard is to get my money. It 
is only little Joey," said Adelaide, with a contented laugh, 
** who will have to many for money, one of these days, if he 
marries at all." 

'* It is very refreshing to hear you talk. Every one is so 
mercenary nowadays— men, women, boys, girls, all alike." 

Lady Penalt looked like a surprised baby. '* So I am told ; 

B 
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bat I have seen nothing of it/' she obeerved placidly. *^ Of 
course, people with no money ask people with money for 
things ; it would be veiy unnatural if they did not. However, 
to be sure there is mamma — I suppose she is rather mercenary. 
Nothing can be more absurd than her fussing over poor 
Oliver, who will simply be rolling in wealth one of these days. 
What can it signify who he marries ? " 

*'I don't know who he will marry; but I can see very 
plainly who he would like to marry,'' said Mrs. Colbert, 
shrewdly. 

"Then, don't tell me, Sophy, for Heaven's sake," said 
Adelaide ; her arched black brows wore a piteous expression. 
" Luckily, I never find out these things for myself, and I don't 
want to spoil sport just as poor Oliver is b^inning to look 
and behave like an ordinary Christian instead of a bear. I 
have done my best ; I have invited some eligible young women 
to meet him. Leave me to my hopes that he is paying atten- 
tion to the right girl and not to the wrong one. You notice 
everything so quickly." 

"I have nothing to do but watch other people's love- 
affairs, since I have none of my own," said Mrs. Colbert, 
regretfully. ^' These little comedies amuse a lone, lorn widow, 
especially when they are legitimate. The courting of young 
men and maidens might be gone out of fashion nowadays 
altogether, for aught one hears, or reads, or sees of it." 

** It was very much in fashion here last Christmas," said 
Adelaide, with her soft chuckle. " I was told a young lady 
had fallen in love with Louis. But he did not seem to fancy 
her, and so there was an end of it, poor thing." 

"Well, you are doing one manoeuvring mamma a good 
turn," said Mrs. Colbert. " I observe Lady iBgelnoth planning 
for her simple Violet to avoid the ineligible and devote her 
conversation to Louis and Sir John. She even beamed all 
over when Lord Glen Isca paid her compliments upon her 
singing." 

" He is very deaf indeed, po(»r fellow," said Lady Penalt, 
indulgently. 

" So I concluded. And if Mr. Tudor approaches her, she 
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hovers about like a hen with one chick. Worst of aU was her 
face of agony when she did not know who Oliver was, and 
beheld him condacting her cherished child to dinner.'* 

'' Poor Oliver I I do not wonder. He has a moat forbidding 
expression at times. Last night Lady iBgelnoth complimented 
me on his charm of possessing sterling qualities beneath a 
ragged exterior. She said that was what she liked best in 
a man.'* 

'' Yes, I had been telUng her something about him," said 
Mrs. Oolbeit. *'She was very much cheered up by my 
communications." 

Lady Oriselda pleasantly cross-examined Gomelius at 
dinner, during the intervals of her incessant badinage with 
Louis ; she was even quicker of observation than Mrs. Oolbert, 
and not a word nor a whisper of Louis to his cousin Anne 
escaped her consciousness, though she displayed so much interest 
in her other neighbour. 

Louis had contrived, from the beginning of Anne's visit, 
to be always beside her at meals ; he was too boyish and im- 
petuous to sacrifice inclination to prudence. He imagined no 
one knew or dreamt of his preference save Anne herself, and 
he thought he had effectually blinded the obvious jealousy of 
Oliver by assigning Anne to him as a partner. 

''You have never acted before, I hear?" said Lady 
Oriselda, turning her handsome dark faoe rather abruptly 
towards Oornelius, but with a charming smile which softened 
the effect of her quick speech, and the haughty expression of 
her dark eyes. 

** No," said Gomelius, ** such things have not been in my 
Une." 

She had observed many things about him in her first com- 
prehensive glance. The strong aquiline features ; the humour 
of the mouth ; the curious effect of his thick white eyelashes, 
flaxen brows, and lint-white hair, against so ruddy and sunburnt 
a complexion ; the hardness of the brown lumds, now half 
concealed by white cnffis. 

'* What is your line, may I ask ? " said Lady Oriselda, 
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dropping her imperions tones into sweet and deferential 
accents. 

She adored strength and size and muscle in mankind; 
a massive head, a big chest, and a mighty frame excited her 
warm approval. Lonis in his threefold capacity of poet, 
musician, and university prodigy, bored her, had he but known 
it, as much as Lonis the modest athlete and long-jump 
champion, aroused her interest and respect. 

" I am a working man," said Oomelius. 

His grey eyes looked into the bewitching dark orbs up- 
lumed to his, with the calmness of perfect honesty and 
indiflferenoe. Lady Griselda was piqued. She was aware of her 
own charms, and could hardly have helped being aware of them, 
for her beauty was of the undeniable and striking order. Her 
clear complexion of a glowing nut-brown ; her beautiful mouth, 
perfect in shape and colour, and emphasised by a faint soft 
streak of down upon the short upper lip ; her brilliant dark 
eyes and lengthened jetty brows ; her round neck, delicate ears, 
and fine figure, had all been catalogued and praised in her sight 
and hearing, in print and in direct language, ever since her 
first season four years ago. 

She knew that she was one of the handsomest girls in 
London, and that, no matter who else was passed over at any 
assemblage or gathering of fashionable folk, the beautifid 
Lady Griselda Isca would certainly receive h^ share of 
attention and mention. This knowledge gave her a cahn though 
not unpleasing assurance of manner. She looked with renewed 
curiosity at Cornelius, when he said he was a working man, and 
thought he was an unusually interesting specimen of his class. 

'' Do you mean really and literally ? Or is it only a fa/fon 
de parler 7 *' she asked, with a smile. 

'* I mean that IVe worked for my living ever since I was a 
lad,** said Oomelius, smiling also, and showing teeth as white 
and as even as Lady Oriselda*s own. 

" What sort of work ? •* 

** All sorts— farming, forestry, and to sea in a merchant- 
ship; that was the roughest. You're wondering what 
brought me here ? *' 
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" No, I am not. You are the wonderfnl bass, and Lady 
Penalt*s nnde brought yon. See how mnch I have fonnd out 
abont you akeady ? ^ said Lady Oriaelda, prettily. 

*^ I work for him, and I came to sing ; and for other 
things " 

" What other things ? •' 

Oomelins paoaed, and the colour in his face deepened, 
which she noticed, of course, instantly. He was vexed with him- 
self for his incautiousness, and surprised and grateful to observe 
the tact and breeding with which iLady Griselda, perceiving 
she had been indiscreet, immediately came to his assistance. 

'* But I need not adc. Of course you have old friends here 
to meet. They have been telling me about the lovely valley 
where you live with their uncle,'* she said easily ; " and by-the- 
by, why did you not sing to us this evening ? Some of us 
went to the theatre after tea on purpose to hear you, and there 
were only the absentees being drilled by poor patient Mr. Scott- 
OolliBS." 

'* I was in another room, with yon lad,*' said Oomelins, 
politely jerking his thumb to indicate Louis. ** He thought 
I'd rather try my songs alone, than before a lot of ladies and 
such, and so I would. And Mr. Fisher played the piano," 

♦* What did they say ? " 

*' They said t'waa aU right," said Oomelins, rather 
awkwardly. 

'< « All right ! ' " said Louis, joining in the conversation, 
** that is the modesty of our new star. I went off to get a 
cigar, and came back to find Fisher almost in tears, and Oarter 
grasping Mr. TTpcott's hands, and adjuring him to b^in to 
study immediately, which is the absolute highest compliment 
he knows how to pay. The only person who couldn't speak 
was Oolightly. He was glaring in a comer like a wild cat." 

'* And why ? " said Lady Oriselda, delighted. 

'* Why ? Because he too is a bass, of course, and Fisher 
never sheids tears over him, nor does Oarter grasp him by the 
hand," said Louis, shrugging his shoulders. *' Oarter can 
afford to be more magnanimous, for his baritone is very nearly 
a tenor ; and besides, he gives lessons." 
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'^ And yon, what did yon think ? " 

'* I think my show is going to be a huge success, thanks 
entirely to you and the new bass. I only wish**— and he 
lowered his voice, ** that I oould re-cast a few of the parts.*' 

" Perhaps she will catch cold,'* said Lady Griselda, discreetly 
refraining from naming names. 

*' Indeed she will not. Look how she has swathed her 
throat. Mrs. Colbert I could have borne. She can sing, more 
or less.** 

'^ If only she were not a fairy ! ** 

" She must be persuaded to abjure the white tulle and 
winged tribe, and join the steeple-crowned variety of fairy 
godmothers. She is very good-natnred.*' 

^^ Except Lady Penalt, I never saw a more good-natured 
person,** agreed Lady Griselda. 

Cornelius was enabled to turn his attention to his lawful 
partner. 

Lilias looked but a fragile little creature, slight and frail, 
with dark rings round her great hazel eyes, and a bright 
colour biasing on her delicate face, which very plainly owed 
its existence to feverish excitement rather than to health. 

" All this play-acting and company doesn't suit you. Miss 
Lilias,*' he said, observing her with undisguised solicitude. 
*' You*re not near so well as when yon left the Gwydd, looking 
like a little rose." 

<<Who could look well?** Lilias said, half petulantly, 
'* after weeks and weeks of horrible London fog, I shall pidc 
up here, Cornelius, and I am enjoying myself so much," she 
looked at him almost wistfully. " I am happy for the very 
first time since I left the dear dear little Gwydd,** and she 
blushed deeply. 

" The Gwydd has felt empty enough since you left," he said 
simply ; *' and Mr. David has taken little pleasure in the read- 
ings, I*ve noticed. We*ve been busy enough, though.** He 
paused and added, *' I sold over two ton of cooking-apples out 
of the far orchard alone. *Twasn*t bad.** 

«< Did yon indeed. How pleased Anne will be,** said Lilias, 
smiling. ^* And when — ^when all this delightful fun is over, I 
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snppose you will go back with Uncle David — and I to college ? " 
8he added thooghtfolly. She bad desired nothing better when 
she left school than to be sent to college ; and yet now — ^now 
that she thought she had tasted real life-Hshe conld not but 
own that it seemed rather a dismal prospect. 

" I don't know," Gomelins said deliberately, ^* what will 
happen— about that." 

*'And meantime we should be wisest to enjoy ourselves 
and not look any further, I suppose," said Lilias. ''I am 
enjoying every moment of it." 

'^They haVie told me to-night," said Gomelius, slowly, 
*< that I have a fortune in my voice, if t'was cultiyated." 

'' 1 told yon that," said Lilias, jealously, '* before any one 
else found it out*' 

'* True ; but you are different." He looked down on the 
little thing with such tender admiration in his grey eyes that 
her own glance wavered and fell. *' These were business men, 
professionals. I suppose they knew what they were talking 
about. The old fellow with the grey hair, Fisher, the one 
who plays the piano, as soon as he found out I was a working 
man, like himself, as he said, offered then and there to take me 
up to London as soon as this nonsense was over — that is the 
way he put it--and get some one he seems to think all the 
world of to hear me." 

<* Do you care so much about making a fortune ? " Lilias 
said, almost below her breath ; but he bent his fiazen head and 
caught the words. 

** Ay, I care a bit, if it brings me closer to the— the one 
thing I want," he answered, hardly louder. And they were 
afraid to look at each other; but the heart of Lilias beat 
quickly, for she knew, though she would not confess even to 
herself, why Cornelius wanted to make a fortune, and he 
almost thought that she knew, but dared not make sure. So 
that the pauses in their conversation were more fraught with 
meaning than any words. To sit next to her was a happiness in 
itself to the young man ; but to be allowed to sit next her in 
silence, would perhaps have added to the happiness, under the 
circumstances, more than did the gracious interruptions of 
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Lady Griselda, who was a little jealouB of Lilias, of her clever- 
neaSy of her acting, and of her pretty voice. She waa nsed to 
a monopoly of these advantages in the theatricals wherein 
she had figured. To give place to Lady Violet was a trinmph 
in itself ; the contrast was so piquant ; Lady Violet so mani- 
festly her inferior. Bat to be rivalled was another thing. 
Griselda was very homan ; a faulty, passionate, beautiful, vain 
young woman ; warm-hearted and generous in the main, but 
terribly spoilt by flattery. She was very friendly to Anne, but 
she looked down from an inunense social and physical height 
upon Lilias ; and it was mortifying to discover that mentally 
little Lilias was quite quick enough, and clever enough, to hold 
her own. 

Oornelius was not thinking about Lady Griselda, as she 
imagined, when his grey eyes became abstracted and his brow 
thoughtful, but his mind was full of many other subjects. 
He could not see Lord Penalt at the head of the table — that 
jolly ruddy face, large crooked profile, and prosperous presence 
— ^without remembering that his host was perhaps also his 
father's brother. Lord Penalt^s ejaculation on meeting him 
had neither escaped nor surprised Cornelius, it had merely 
served to confirm what was already almost a certainty in his 
own mind. 

He could not look round at the family portraits, frowning 
or simpering from the dark canvases which lined the walls of 
the dining-room, without perceiving in many his own features, 
repeated, softened, or exaggerated ; the keen grey eyes and 
hooked nose, the heavy Boman profile, massive neck, and 
decided chin. His mind waa full of trouble and doubt, 
and hesitation as to how he ought to proceed in his search. 
But to Lilias his lips were sealed on that subject. He could 
only look forward to taking fresh counsel with Anne — the 
wise and silent Anne. 

"Do you hear, Mr. Upcott? What a fearful ordeal is 
before us I *' said the sweet voice of Lady Griselda, breaking 
in upon his thoughts. '' What shall we do ? We shall never 
dare to sing before her.'* 

The conversation became general as she announced this fact. 
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** Great singen are always lenienV said Lotus, calmly. 

*'What great singer?" cried Mrs« Colbert. *'Do yon 
mean me ? I am always lenient, Lonis.'* 

**Did not my mother tell yon that Madame La Oava is 
coming ? " 

" La Cava I " 

*^ Couldn't we get her to take a part?*' cried Leonard, 
qnite nnconscions of the horror and consternation with which 
his irreverent proposition was received by the members of the 
company, who held Madame La Cava's world-wide reputation 
as a celebrated prima donna in the utmost veneration, though 
she had long since retired from the operatic stage. 

It would, perhaps, have been as difficult to explain to such 
cheerful and confident young amateurs as Lady Griselda and 
Louis the awe and excitement of the professionals at the bare 
notion of exhibiting their talents before this acknowledged 
sovereign in the realms of song as it would have been impos- 
sible to make Messrs. Fisher, Carter, and Golightly realize the 
depths of these young people's indifference on the subject. 

Lady Griselda did not in her heart — and whatever she 
might say to the contrary — ^mind in the least the prospect of 
singing and acting before this celebrated personage. She 
merely thought that Madame La Cava would be more likely 
than other people to appreciate the excellence of her perform- 
ance and the freshness of her pretty contralto. 

Mr. Carter breathed into the sympathetic ear of Mr. 

Fisher, *'A word from Hm- " and Mr. Fisher fervently 

acquiesced. He was old, and had missed distinction in his 
profession ; opportunity had seldom favoured him, and poverty 
had hindered him from seizing the chances of success. But 
he was warm-hearted, though half-sadly, half-contentedly 
aware of his own mediocrity ; and he took an interest in his 
brother-artist, the young baritone, whose life and chances lay 
all before him. Perhaps his own heart beat a little faster at 
the thought of all that " a word " from La Cava could do ; 
but» nevertheless, the grey-haired piauist had a great deal of 
sympathy to spare for the singer whose agitation he so 
thoroughly understood. 
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'^ Have yon never heard of her ? *' Oliver said to Aime, in 
some surprise. '* She sang once at a concert my mother gave, 
years and years ago, for a charity ; and she and Adelaide are 
great friends ; they met in Italy. Her father was an English- 
man named Brown-Gave, bnt her mother was an Italian, and 
she talks broken English and mixes in foreign words so that 
I never know what she's driving at. No, she never sings 
now— she is an old woman ; bnt people make a great fnss of 
her. She stays here, and Adelaide stays with her in Venice.^' 

" Will she be very critical ? " 

^ I don't know. What does it matter ? " said Oliver, very 
calmly. *' Oh, Anne, how I wish yon were not acting — ^that 
yon were free to be with me." 

*^ It wonld not have done yon mnch good," Anne said, with 
her soft voice and pretty smile. ** Yon wonld not have liked 
to give np yonr hunting, Oliver ? " 

*'No," said Oliver, blnntly, ^Hhongh I wonld give np 
anything, in a way, to be with yon. Bnt I've felt — I've felt, 
somehow, a new man since I've been down here among a lot 
of fellows who take no notice of a fellow," said Oliver, 
vagnely ; bnt Anne understood that he meant it was life and 
freedom to be away from the constant supervision and advice 
of his mamma. 

'' I've told yon all about the run we had to-day, Anne, and 
— and it was good of Louis to lend me his grey ; she flies over 
her fences like a bird. My mother may say what she likes 
when I get home. After this, I'll come here r^;ular, and hunt 

every winter, unless Oh, Anne, I would give up that or 

anything else for you." 

''Oh, hush. Cousin Oliver," said poor Anne, who was 
almost afraid to speak to her companion on either side for 
fear of receiving these indiscreet assurances instead of ordinary 
conversation. 

But she was a great deal more afraid of Louis than of 
Oliver, for the latter obeyed her and could be silenced at a 
word, whereas Louis was not to be kept in order unless he 
chose. 

It was not to be dented that OUver was less bearish in his 



manaer since uis arrival as ijanrain ; anne umiaty congraiu- 
lated him on his improvement, and he received her compliment 
ahnoflt gracionsly. 

"I'm trying," he said, "When that little Ladj Violet 
Um^;nmbob comes np and talks to me, I try and answer her 
civil, as yon told me ; and yet she talks the most awf al rot. 
She's always asking me how I think she does her part in this 
infernal play, though I've told her," said Oliver, very simply, 
"that I've never noticed how she acts, one way or the other. 
How can I, yon know, when I'm looking at yon all through 
the evening rehearsals ? " 

*' Bnt yon could have just said she did it very nicely." 

"No, I can't pr^nd," said Oliver ; "and besides, I didn't 
think of it. If it hadn't been for wishing to please yon, 
Anne," he said wistfully, " I shonld have got np and walked 
ont of the room yesterday ; f<w the old woman — her mother — 
came and jawed at me for I don't know how long, and I sat 
as civil as anything, thinking of yon." 

" What did she say ? " said Aime, rather wondering. 

" I waan't listening," said honest Oliver ; " some tmck or 
other, I make no donbt, uniling and grioning, and wagging 
her head all the time the way die does." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Thb rehearsals of the operetta became much more liyely and 
amusing after the appearance of the celebrated ^ma donna. 

Her arrival was heralded by a hard frost, coupled with a 
fall of snow, which confined the hunting members of the party 
to the house, and enabled them to fill the gaps in the chorus. 

Madame La Cava came to the aid of the composer, bullied 
the stage-manager, encouraged the performers, and absolutely 
re-cast the parts to her own satisfaction, without any quarrels 
or open discontent. 

The little old woman, with her brown nut-cracker face and 
magnificent black eyes, her charm, her imperiousness, her good 
humour at one moment, and her violence at the next, carried 
everything before her. 

She adored Louis ; his good looks and his gallantry, even 
his boyish conceit amused and delighted her. She made her 
favourites instantly, chose little Lilias as her special protigie 
and pet, and insisted that she should immediately take the part 
of the Princess, and supersede Lady Violet. 

To tackle old Lady ^gelnoth, who possessed a great fund 
of natural obstinacy, besides the jealousy of a tigress where her 
child was concerned, was a task far beyond the powers of Lady 
Penalt ; but La Oava knew no fear of dignities, she flattered, 
scolded, derided, and cajoled in one. 

*' But she must not-^ sing, the precious one,^' she cried, 
with gleaming black eyes, and much gesticulation. '* It is 
'orrible ; she who dances like a sylph — ^a fairy — ^an angel " 

'* Oh — dances J '^ groaned the stage-manager, who had been 
also a ballet-master. He spoke in a piteous aside to the 
sympathetic pianist, who shook his head despairingly ; he, too, 
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had his difficnltieB. How to keep time wiih the uneven stepe 
of the Lady Violet I 

** Ton wonld-a make her aing ? Ton wonld spoil her one 
80 great a talent I Ohe Bciagnra ! Bnt they can all-a sing I " 
cried the mendadons lady. ''She will have a special entry. 
Improvise there, at the piano — qnick, improvise. She will come 
on as a lady of the Oonrt, a so beantif ol-a lady ; bnt how conld 
she be the Princess-a and dance ? It wonld be all a wrong. She 
will come on as the premiire danseuss — the first-a lady — she 
will dance, and-a she will go 1 *' 

'' Go ! *' screamed the dowager, who regarded the per. 
f ormance as standing still whenever her daughter was not 
taking an active part. 

" She will go ^" said Madame La Cava, firmly. " What I 

Yon wonld have her stand about after-a so great^i triumph ? 
Yah, impoBsibile. AUd^^he will be rtcalled — ^the gentleman 
of the Court will hand her a flower— a bouquet. She will 
make her salutation, her so charming-a rivirence^ and she will-a 
go:' 

'' But she has learnt her words.** 

'' Ehi ! Louis will-a scratch-a them out-a. What are words 
to her who will have all eyes fixed on her sograceful-a dance ? 
When yon come to Venice, my beautiful, you will come to my 
palazzo and dance for me, hein ? " she cried. '' The blue eyes — 
the gold hair— that is what we love so much in Italy I Bnt do 
not sing, my charming— everybody can sing— but not-a you,*' 
and half flattered, half mortified, poor Lady Violet found her- 
self condemned to be dumb, whilst the little dowdy outsider, 
Lilias, stepped into her surrendered shoes. 

Perhaps all La Oava*8 arts might not have sufBced to 
soothe or convince Lady iEgelnoth, had not her mind been 
happily occupied at this juncture by the attentions Sir John 
Cheriton seemed inclined to pay to her daughter, which kept 
her in a flutter of expectation. 

He was young, wealthy, and good humoured, and the poor 
lady prayed fervently that he might prove to be in earnest. 

Before the day of the performance she even grew to bless 
the officiousness of La Cava, who had released Lady Violet 
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from the constant attendance at rehearsal required of the 
Princess. For the daily expected thaw did not set in, and Sir 
John*8 only real occapation was gone. He found himself with 
nothing to do but to make love, from morning till night. 

Lady Violet was in still further luck, presently, for the 
snowstorms did not last, and the frost did ; so that presently 
the whole party was to be found upon the frozen lake, instead 
of in the well-warmed theatre, and though her singing and 
dancing might provoke criticism, her skating proved unex- 
ceptionable. The watchful mother, wrapped in furs, and 
shivering on the bank, wore a perpetual smile ; as she saw her 
daughter and Sir John skimming past her, hand in hand, hour 
after hour ; engaged in a conversation which seemed as endless 
as their circular progress round the lake. 

Oliver could not skate, and, unlike Cornelius, did not find 
himself able to easily acquire the art. He wandered about 
rather gloomily, watching Lilias and Louis^ who were the rivGd 
couple to Sir John and Violet, and who surpassed them in 
cutting figures ; thereby, as Oliver growled angrily to his unde, 
making an exhibition of themselves, to the less talented per- 
formers. 

Nevertheless he would have been better pleased had Louis 
skated a great deal oftener with Lilias, instead of devoting so 
much time to encouraging and supporting Anne, who in vain 
protested that she never could and never would be as aocom- 
plished as her sister in this art. 

<< I do not know how it is," she gasped, as her not incon- 
siderable weight was thus thrown suddenly upon Louis's 
willing arm, '' but even when we were obildren, in Switzerland, 
my right foot was never any good. I could get along very 
well on my left, but the other always slides away. Do, please, 
please, go back to Lilias — ^you skate so beautifully together.*' 

Louis could not altogether resist the pleasure of skating 
with Lilias, though he rather preferred to find that Anne did 
not excel in his own accomplishment. Lilias showed him new 
figures, and cut surprising patterns by herself in the centre of 
the lake to the admiration of all beholders. 

'' It is nothing,'' she said. ^< I learnt as a child in Switzerland; 
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year after year we skated every winter. Papa, he could do 
far better than this. We did not akate much in Belgium. I am 
out of practice." 

Louis preferred the helplessness of Anne, and the gentle alarm 
in her blue eyes. The cold keen air, and the grey background, 
rendered her red and white complexion even more beautiful. 
He laughed and talked and skated with Lady Griselda, and 
exchanged glances with her which contained provocative merri- 
ment on her side, and responsive gallantry on his ; but he re- 
turned nevertheless to Anne, and whispered to her from time 
to time, words that kept her in a constant flutter of agitation 
and apprehension, and caused her fair face to flush yet more 
deeply, than did the icy breath of the wind. 

'^ Alto ! you have skated enough, you are tired, my little 
angel,'* cried Madame La Cava, who had enthusiastically 
applauded the performance of Liliiuu '' Take off-a the skates, 
and come home with me, you are not strong, like-a these— these 
beef-eaters,*' said madame, unconscious of pleasantry. 

Lilias took off her skates very willingly, and walked away 
with the old lady, who was vigorous and upright^ and who 
marched over the frozen ground leaning on her stick, and 
making faces and shrugs of disgust at the cold. 

^ What madness, what stupidity, to go out in such weather I ' ' 
she observed. 

Lady Penalt kept herself in condition, as she phrased it, by 
a daily tramp in all weathers ; her short rotund form, clad in 
a covert coat and a skirt cut well above her plump ankles, was 
to be seen briskly stepping beside the tall and dignified figure 
of Mr. Tudor ; who skated, as he did everything else, in 
moderation, and was quite willing to leave off after an hour or 
two of the exercise. 

** I am too stout to skate now. I'm sure I don't know how 
Sophy Colbert manages to go on," said Lady Penalt, with her 
good-humoured laugh. *' I never was a very good hand at it. 
Mamma would not hear of my learning as a chQd. Look at 
little Joey skimming about. I never kept my children from 
any active amusement, I'm thankful to say." 

Meanwhile^ with the air of a witch-like and benevolent 
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fairy-godmother, the great singer tacked the slender arm of 
Lilias under her own, and said — 

*^ Tell-a me everything, my beantif q1, tell-a me all Ton 
are spiritueUe^ all nature — heart — ^spontaneous. It is thus I 
love to see on the stage — ^in the world — ^it is the same. Tell-a 
me — the lovers, who are they ? A-ha, you blush, you tremble 
— go, little — I know all. It is youth — it is spring — ^it is the 
time-a to love with you, tell-a me.*' 

^' Oh, madame, what have I to tell,*' little Lilias said, half 
laughing. She was full of gratitude to the old lady, ready to 
worship her with all the enthusiasm of youth, but she could not 
teU her secret, and Madame La Cava, with all her sharpness, 
did not divine it. 

She had insisted that Lilias should play the principal part ; 
she had praised her sweet voice, her lack of self-consciousness ; 
the simplicity and passion with which she threw herself into 
the role of the poor little princess dying for love of the haughty 
prince who had been bewitched from her side by the beauty of 
the silent peasant-girl. But she thought that it was the per- 
sonality of Louis, and not merely the pathos of the little story 
that inspired Lilias. 

The old prinuhdontM recognised, with a kindling eye, 
and all the warmth of a heart that would never grow old, a 
likeness in little Lilias to herself of long ago. She looked 
kindly upon her little sister soprano ; remembering the day 
when her figure had been as slight and active, her feelings as 
easily aroused or wounded, and as vehemently expressed ; the 
hint of petulance, of waywardness, of fierce independence and 
sarcasm alternating with impetuous repentance and caressing 
humility, which prejudiced her English relatives against the 
little half-foreign Lilias, endeared her the more rapidly to 
Madame La Cava. 

She told every one that she was folk of the little one, and 
Lilias became momentarily important in the eyes of the profes- 
sionals, who examined her curiously and could not imagine what 
the great singer could see in her that was out of the common. 

But it ?ras certain that from the moment the change in the 
cast was made, which gave the principal roh to Lilias, the 
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operetta seemed to take shape and meaning. The central figare 
became not the dumb handsome peasant, to whom Louis made 
snch impassioned love, and who was meant to be the heroine, 
bnt the deserted princess, with her pathetic eyes, sweet voice, 
and quick passionate gestnres. 

Her acting infused life into the faultily constructed play ; 
Louis, who had thought so lightly of his little schoolgirl cousin, 
was forced, as Anne had prophesied, to acknowledge the ability 
of Mademoiselle LQi. He accepted all her alterationij and her 
interpolations because he was too clever not to perceive that 
they were also improvements, and because he was too magnani- 
mous and too generous for the petty meanness of jealousy ; 
but he was nevertheless startled, when he realized that Lilias 
could compose a couplet or write a song with his own facility, 
and with a poetry and delicacy beyond his powers. Louis had 
not supposed he could be excelled in his favourite pursuit by a 
girl some years younger than himself. 

Madame La Cava, however, found no other young man 
worthy to be compared with the eldest son of her host, and 
she was convinced that Lilias, though she would not admit it, 
must think so too ; so she frankly communicated to her, during 
their walk home, her opinion of her fellow-guests. When she 
expressed herself at aU, it must be vehemently. 

*' Take off-a fifty per cent-a, my Lili," she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. ** I talk-a much — ^but there ees no malice-a — 
I paint with bright-a, bright-a, colours— or these so stupid-a 
folk, they would not-a see what I mean-a. Mr. Tudor, he is 
galantuomo — ^he repays some — a little— hospitality with atten- 
tion, with courtesy ; but these-a boys ! What-a bears I The 
one with the so ugly face, who scowls at the Anna, the beauti- 
ful Anna — the Leonard, with his so stupid-a laugh. The big 
white elephant-a, and his big, big voice, like the bell of the 
church tower, they know nopeUts sains ^ they are honest-a, bnt 
oh, how stupid-a. There is only you, my beautiful, who is 
simjHXtiea^^ said the old lady, peering into the delicate pale face 
with her shrewd brown eyes. 

But Lilias was not quite so simple as Madame La Cava 
thought her, and for the present she kept her secret close. 

8 
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'* Mr. Fifiher says there is a fortune in that big, big Yoioe/* 
she said, smiling frankly back into the handsome, witch-like 
face so near her own. 

Madame La Cava shrugged her shoulders. '^ A fortune I 
chi sa ? It is a chance — a — " she said. '* There is an organ, 
a big organ-a ; a strength, a truth, a presence. But he is 
abeady old-a. He should have abeady studied many years. 
If he went to Italy 1 But the fm saari he has not-a got. The 
fou saere that you have, though you cannot sing but as a little 
bird-a in the wood-a, my little fresh child-a. He dare-a not 
let-a go that so greats voice ; it would-a drown us all-a, it 
would shake-a the roof-a. There is only one man,** said La 
Cava, calmly, *'who could show him, and he is dead-a; 
he was my brother. He taught- a me. But if he goes to 
Fisher, who is old, or the friend of Fisher, he will teach-^ him 
this so great-a nonsense, how to produce a voice.*' 

*' I thought that was the art, how to produce the voice,** 
said Lilias meekly, ** the art we did not know.'* 

*' Ahi," said Madame La Oava, snapping her fingers, ^^ it 
is an art-a, yes, truly, which they must learn, these old ones, 
how to produce a voice when they have one no longer, when 
they never had one. But when the voice is there, young and 
strong, what do they want of their so miserable plans to pro- 
duce their so miserable sounds I Nature herself will pour it out, 
all fresh and booming, from the great-a broad chest, the open 
throat. Bnt to manage the great-a voice which is there, which 
Nature has given— perhaps in Italy, he might-a yet learn." 

*^ But he could make money, he could make a fortune,** 
said Lilias, thoughtfully. 

'* Money, yes — a fortune, who knows ? He has the organ.** 

" And me,** said Lilias, looking at her friend ingenuously ; 
" me, if I have ihe/eu sacri^ could I not succeed ? ** 

'' No, my little^** said the old lady, squeezing the slender 
arm affectionately. ^* You would break-a down. You have no 
strength, no health to stand-a the so great-a strain. The work, 
the hours, the excitement of the stage would kill you. Your 
so pretty art,** she said, indulging the sentiment in which she 
delighted, *' is not art, but nature. The first-a dew on the 
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flower, the bloom oa the ripe-a grape, the charm of yonth and 
qnick feeling. It ia that which flies ; which filk with joy, 
with the desire to express, but it cannot last. There most be 
also strength — a knowledge— a great g^t on which to fall 
back, and those yon have not.'* 

" No," said Lilias, with a little nod of qnick nnderstand- 
ing ; " it is trae, I have not.'* Bnt she thought to herself 
that Cornelins had both the gift and the strength. *^ Is it a 
happy life," she said, " I wonder ? " 

**An artist's life!" cried La Cava, with sparkling eyes. 
** Ah, the happiest, the most careless, the most gay. It is to 
live every moment." Her expression changed. *'And also 
the most nn'appy ; the most disappointing," she said ; '' the 
most of everything; the most changes; the least rest; the 
most sad of all — ^to let-a go." 

" Yon have the past triumphs," cried Lilias. 

** It IS not gay, to think of what is no more," said the old 
woman. ^* Would you go, late-a, late-a at night, and look at 
the so splendid-a table of the feast-a, when the meats are 
broken, and the wine-cup spilled, and the places empty where 
the dear friends smiled ? It is like-a that, the triumphs that 
are over. They will not bear to be thought of, or the tears 
will oome. Me, I am old. I have my faith. I find my 
happiness there. It is the only happiness left when one is 
old, and when one has no domestic pleasures," said La Cava, 
simply. ^^ The country does not please me ; the quiet of old 
age, of the chimney comer, fatigues me. I have no taste for 
what I never knew ; but there is my faith, that is always 
beautiful, to comfort me now that life is no more for me. 
Let us be gay, dear one ; at your age one should laugh always. 
It is foolish to waste-a the moments of youth, they last a so 
little-a whOe. Tell-a me of the Anna since you will not of 
yourself. Will she marry the ugly cousin ? '* 

^* I do not think Aime will ever marry," said Lilias, who 
looked upon her sister as a prosaic but lofty being, almost 
above such frivolous possibilities. ^' Oliver is shy and stupid, 
and Anne is always kind to any one of that sort. She is so 
unselfish. I think she has improved him." 
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^' She does not enjoy the play, the poor Anna ; she is like 
a statae — cold, still-a; she does not enjoy that the Lonis 
should sing to her ; bat there is one that enjoys it/* said La 
Oava, looking sharply at Lilias. 

** Yon mean Lady Griselda ? I think/' said Lilias, inno- 
cently, "that every one would be pleased if Louis married 
Lady Griselda, madame.*' 

Lord Penalt did not skate, and thought it poor sport to 
watch those who did. He cast about in his mind to decide 
whom he would ask to accompany him on a tramp of inspec- 
tion, such as his soul loved, round his home farm, lus out- 
buildings, his stock, and his stables. 

Mr. David did not skate ; but he was a Oockney born and 
bred ; his opinions on such matters were valueless, and his 
interest coald only be feigned. 

Oliver did not skate; but his young brother-in-law's 
company was not welcome to his lordship. His ignorance 
was still more apparent than Mr. David's, and his willingness 
to be victimized extremely doubtful. 

Lord Penalt suddenly perceived Cornelius standing with 
his hands in his pockets, also engaged rather disconsolately in 
watching the skaters, and he joyfully hailed him from afar 
off, remembering that he was a country-man and a farm- 
bailiff. 

There was nobody to heed the similarity of their figures as 
they strode off together along the hard white road through the 
park ; but it was nevertheless sufficiently striking, although 
Gornelins was built on a yet larger scale than his burly 
companion. 

It was early in the afternoon ; but Lord Penalt remarked 
that it was already freezing hard, and they walked briskly 
against the east wind and left the park for the fields, where 
the sheep were gnawing patiently at the hollowed turnips, and 
where sheets of snow stretched over the undulating land, 
divided by brown hedges from which the power of sun and 
wind had shaken or melted it. 

On such a day a man had need to be the owner of all he 
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Burveyed to care to stand abont in frozen yards and whitened 
straw, before tarred doors and in draughty comers, to inspect 
the snngly housed prize bull, the pure-bred heifers, the newly 
bom calves, and the model piggeries ; but the owner, on this 
occasion, was exceptionally happy in having a companion who 
was unusually hardy, and genuinely interested in all he beheld. 
He led him the round of the home farm, and was delighted 
to explain the working of such of the modem labour-saving 
machines as were new to Oomelius. 

The fact was that farming was his lordship's dearest hobby, 
and he would very gladly have spent his life in that pursuit. 

*^ But my boys don't take after me,'' he said to Oomelius, 
with rather a regretful expression on his jolly red face, of 
which the most prominent member was half purple with the 
cold, ** and it's very odd they shouldn't, for my father made 
a hobby of farming just as I do. Louis, as you see, is all for 
study and art — ^very well in their way, but not in my line ; 
though he's a sportsman too, mind you, and no milksop. Not 
one of my fellows but is as fond of huntin' and shootin' as 
I am myself, down to little Joey. But I can't get 'em to take 
any interest in farmin', not a bit. I don't know, I'm sure, if 
I ^d myself at their age. Oan't remember— it's so long ago." 
He was hardly past forty years old, so he burst into his jolly 
laugh at his own excellent joke. 

There was a simplicity and kindness about him which 
pleased and attracted Oomelius greatly. Perhaps the secret 
knowledge of their possible relationship to each other deepened 
the young man's interest in his kind host. 

In answer to an aSiable call from his lordship, a buxom 
and handsome dame bustled over her spotless doorstep to show 
the model dairy, and to exhibit with pride the new separator, 
the pons of milk and cream, the wooden chums, now super- 
seded, but religiously kept and cleaned, and the frozen yellow 
butter. 

In the dairy this neatly dressed and dainty-handed person- 
age was supreme. Her employer treated her deferentially, 
and asked her as a favour to make him a junket, and to give 
him clotted cream for breakfast, for she was a Oomish woman. 
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She was graciously pleased to accede to both his requests, and 
he told CornelioSy while she smiled and blushed, how many 
prizes she had taken for her butter and for the bread-making, 
in which she also, as it appeared, excelled ; he pointed, laugh- 
ing, to the number of times her name appeared in the framed 
lists upon the walls, wherein the recorded triumphs of the 
Laurain dairy in the past had been carefully preserved, accord- 
ing to the famQy custom. 

Cornelius stepped up to these records, and looked eagerly 
for those of a much earlier date than any in which the name 
of Mrs. Penthuick was inscribed. 

Presently, and before Lord Penalt had finished his com- 
plimentary address to the present manager of the daiiy, he 
found what he sought. 

In faded violet ink the name of Emnia Upoott, dairymaid, 
was inscribed as the winner of the first prize for butter-making, 
at the agricultural show in the neighbouring county town. 

So sudden a leap did his heart give as he perceived the 
familiar name in this unfamiliar place, that his vision was 
almost darkened for a brief moment with the intensity of his 
emotion. 

AU doubt was over. It was his uncle, his f ather^s brother, 
who stood behind him, laughing and talking in cheerful 
unconsciousness that his guest had happened upon any specially 
startling information, in the lists which he was studying with 
such good-natured interest and curiosity. 

Should he turn round and tell Lord Penalt, there and then, 
that his own mother had once been the presiding genius of the 
dairy in which they stood ? It was no false shame that with- 
held Cornelius from making the announcement ; but the habit 
of deliberation, and the presence of Hrs. Penthuick, which 
combined to binder him from following his first impulse. 

" Mr. David told me I never asked advice,*' he said to him- 
self; "but, now that I know for certain, I will tell Lord Penalt 
the truth, and ask him what I should do next.*' 

This resolution, however, was shaken a few moments later 
by another small occurrence, which changed in a moment the 
aspect of the question which agitated the mind of Cornelius. 
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The sunset left a red glow behind the dark roofs of the 
buildings, as the two men qoitted the farm, and walked home 
together through the pork, past the little hillocks whereon the 
deer were congregated, in picturesque ontUne, against a tender 
pale blue sky, wherein daylight lingered stilL 

The Yoice of Lord Penalt broke in upon the silent musings 
of Oomelius, as he stated the simple fact that he would not be 
sorry to go indoors and get a drink. 

He took Oomelius with him into the study, where he did not 
usually invite his younger and less-important guests. But 
the young man's knowledge of farming and his modesty had 
pleased his host almost equally, and he thought none the less 
of his uncle's bailiff for declining to shar^ the refreshment of 
whisky and seltzer, for which he rang inmiediately after his 
entry. 

^ If you want tea, which is the best thing, after all, for you 
youngsters," he said, ''you'll find some, I dare say, in the 
theatre, or in the drawing-room ; and — and I declare it's the 
oddest thing the way that likeness of yours haunts me, directly 
I see you in the half-light," he broke in suddenly. 

He pointed to a picture which hung in the comer of the 
room, and somewhat in the shadow of a great bookcase 

'* It is Mm you remind me of — ^my poor brother Oeorge ; 
my elder brother," said Lord Penalt, with some feeling in his 
tone. " He was no older than you are now, my boy, when he 
was cut off, poor fellow. Or I shouldn't be reigning here 
now," said lus lordship, taking an immense pull at his whisky 
and seltzer. ** I should be only a poor deyil of a younger son, 
if poor Oeoige hadn't died." 

It was thus that Cornelius, the inexperienced and ignorant 
rustic, realized for the first time the full extent of the rights 
he had set out to daim for himself. 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 

If Lilias was almost feyerishly enjoying every moment of her 
visit to Lanrain, it cannot be said that Anne was altogether 
sharing her sister's bliss. 

She was not formed to shine in a conntiy-honse party, nor 
perhaps in a party of any kind. Anne found her happiness in 
quiet occapation, and in promoting the content of other people. 
To be pla^ in a conspicuous position was positively distasteful 
to her. 

She had implored Louis, almost tearfully/to allow her to 
resign her part to Lady Griselda ; but the young gentleman's 
authority had overruled her gentle entreaty. He loved Anne 
none the less because he had early discovered how natural to 
her was obedience to a stronger will, and how easily she could 
be made to yield to his imperious wishes. 

He liked to exert this influence upon his cousin, whose stately 
form and features suggested such imposing dignity, and whose 
meekness of soul was proportionate to her unconscious majesty 
of demeanour. 

He mistook, in his boyish arrogance, the timidity of 
Anne, the frightened glance of her blue eyes, the digressed 
blush that so often mantled her fair cheeks — ^for signs of 
dawning love in an inexperienced maiden. 

The quick repartees, the provocative glances, the alternate 
pretended scorn and melting of Lady Griselda's coquetry, held 
nothing novel for the young man ; he was susceptible enough, 
and vain enough, to enjoy her ' delicate, but unmistakable, 
advances ; and he admired her sufficiently to be able to meet her 
much more than half way. 

In a word, he paid Lady Griselda a great deal of attention, 
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and never without a petulant consciousness that a marriage 
with her would be a great deal more to his advantage, more 
suitable in every way than a marriage with his cousin. 

This consciousness lent a piquancy to his secret courtship 
of Anne, which was doubled by her genuine terror, and her 
unwillingness to listen or to talk to him. 

Louis was tenderly amused by such an unusual reception 
of his little gallantries. 

Nevertheless each day that passed left him more deeply 
enamoured of his beautiful silent cousin ; and yet he could not 
but find the companionship of Lady Oriselda extremely delight- 
ful and sympathetia 

Anne was not in the least afraid of her oousin Oliver. He 
was not quick and clever ; he was awed by her personal dignity, 
her sinoerity, and her simplicity, and had no desire to eiercise 
any authority over her, but rather to humbly r^ard her as a 
superior being, destined to render him less unworthy by her 
example and influence. 

And just as Anne, in the pension of Madame Faster, had 
been content to remain in the background, and devote herself 
to those pupils for whom no one else cared — to the helpless, 
the stupid, the homesick, the plain and unpopular — so at 
Laurain, she found herself most at home with poor Oliver, 
whom she instinctively knew to be in need of her kindness and 
companionship. 

His jealousy of Louis grew apace, though it was soothed in 
her actual presence. Suspicion melted before her gravity and 
innocence. He lay awake at night thinking of his nephew*s 
good looks ; of his college successes ; of his handsome face and 
figure ; of his merry smile and easy manner ; of the position he 
could offer hii bride. Oliver thought likewise of his own plain 
harsh features, his moodiness, and his ignorance. He reflected 
sadly that it was only his money which gave him any im- 
portance at all, and that even that advantage would probably 
be taken from him if he married against the wishes of his 
mother. 

Wild schemes crossed his mind of frightening his parent 
by threats of drowning himself, of going to the colonies, of 
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never seeing her again ; and teare of shame and rage fell 
from his eyes in the dark, when he thought how absolutely 
dependent upon her pleasure and will he was ; bred up in idle- 
ness, and not knowing even how to earn his own living, far less 
how to maintain a wife. 

Some latent spark of chivalrous feeling, born perhaps of 
his honest love, prevented him from daring to contemplate the 
possibility of asking Anne to consent to a secret engagement ; 
to wait for him until — ^nntil — Oliver was ashamed to say even 
to himself for what event Anne would have to wait. And yet 
the thought that he might never be able to ask her to be his 
wife, drove him frantic. He was certain that hfk mother would 
never consent to such a marriitge, and yet he oould not see how 
matters would be mended if he defied her, and openly asserted 
his right to choose a wife for himself. ^' Even if Anne cared — 
and how can I expect her to care for a fellow like me ?'' thought 
Oliver, despondingly — '^ what could I do ? Adelaide would help 
me — ^though I've never been friendly with her. It's always 
riled me to see her so free and independent, and me tied by 
the leg. But she would make Penalt get me a — a post or some- 
thing, if I asked her ; only what post am I fit for ? I can't 
write a decent hand, nor yet spell decent. And if I could, how 
dare I think of her. Any of these fellows here are better bred 
and better mannered and more amiable than me. Even that 
little beast Joey looks down on me, and b^ my pardon when 
I'm rude to him, with an air that makes me feel like a brute 
and a cad. And yet I'm trying all I know. I'm a lot dif- 
ferent to what I am at home ;"andhis thoughts rose to inarticu- 
late prayers that he might become more worthy of h^ whom he 
loved. 

It was on the eve of the dress-rehearsal that Oornelius 
found a spare moment in which to seek counsel of Anne. She 
agreed to be ready for dinner a little earlier than usual ; and 
they met in the drawing-room, and put to flight the suiprised 
but sympathetic housemaid who was setting that apartment in 
order, when they hurried in by different doors. 

" There's no more doubt. Miss Anne. I found out yesterday," 
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said Gomelins, coming straight to the point, aa his fashion 
was. '* It is here that my mother was dairymaid. Her name 
is written np at the farm. Lord Penalt showed me. And 
when we got home, he showed me the portrait of — ^my father.'* 

** Does he know ? ** cried Anne. 

'^Noy no. Not yet, though I meant to tell him. But 
there's something that makes me think to tell Mr. David first.'' 
He looked at Anne anxiously. ''Have yon never thought 
what it meant, Miss Anne, that my father was the elder 
brother ? " he said. 

'* He wonld have been Lord Penalt, if he had lived," Anne 
said, with startled eyes. *' Is that what you mean ? But he 
never snoceeded, yon know." 

'' Bh, would that make a difference ? And if he left a 
lawful son ? '* Oomelius said, almost in a whisper. '' I know 
nothing. I am ignorant of such things. It seems to me — ^but 
I made sure you would know " 

*' Oh," Anne said, in frightened tones. *' I know nothing 
either, and I never thought — ^I am so slow to think, and so 
stupid. It never came into my head. It is Uncle David you 
must ask. He wonld know." 

^ Ay, he would know," said Oomelius, calmly. 

Anne looked at him with something like terror in her ex- 
pression, as he stood, large and composed, gazing into the heart 
of the great log fire, which cast a ruddy glow upon his thick 
flaxen curls, and illumined the massive outlines of his head 
and throat. 

** Do you mean, " she said breathlessly, ** that you could — 
that you could take their phice here, and-*and turn them out 
— if you are— if you ar e " 

" If I did that, Miss Anne," said Oomelius— and there was 
a ring of good-humoured scorn in his deliberate tones, ''I 
suppose there would be no reason then against my asking Miss 
Lilias to be my wife ? " 

** Dear me, is it possible I am not first ? I thought I was 
sure to be first," cried Mrs. Oolbert's jovial voice, as she 
slowly brought her imposing presence into the room. ** Only 
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yon two yonng people having a friendly chat," with a puzzled 
glance from one to the other. '* I dare say you wish me at 
Jericho ; but I am sorry I cannot oblige yon, for the only other 
room to go to is the boudoir, and there the lamps are not 
shaded. I cannot face unshaded lamps at my age. However, 
if you want to finish your chat, you may adjourn there your- 
selves. Your complexions are young, and very well able to 
stand a glare. And here is Mr. Tudor to take care of me, and 
Lord Penalt, who is always in time for everything.'* 

*< Only for dinner, my dear Sophy,*' cried Lord Penalt, with 
bis joQy laugh, 'Hhat is the only thing I am never late for, 
nor you either. And I think you and me must go in together 
to-night, and have nothing to do with all this drawing of lots, 
which is very well for the young folk, but slow work for you 
and me who have so much to talk about.*' 

*' And such excellent appetites," said Mrs. Colbert, with a 
twinkle. 

*'Ay, ay, just so, and a very good thing too," said his 
lordship stoutly. '* When these young people come to our age, 
I only hope they may have as good." 

Anne smiled faintly in answer to his kind little nod and 
smile at her ; but she scarcely heard what he said, and could 
pay no attention to any of the conversation which presently 
rose around her, as the room filled. 

She felt guilty, frightened, and miserable ; as though she 
were an accomplice in a terrible plot against her unconscious 
host, against the husband of her good-natured cousin Adelaide, 
who bad taken her into his house, and made her welcome. 

She could not bear to look at the jolly red face of Lord 
Penalt, who beamed upon her in such serene ignorance of any 
change in his fortunes. 

The more Anne reflected upon the matter, the more un- 
happy she became ; one detail followed another in her mind. 

If Cornelius were to be proved the lawful head of the family, 
her cousin's husband must inevitably be dethroned. She did 
not know — as she had said, she was ignorant enough on such 
matters — ^but at least she understood that this must follow 
in logical sequence. Anne's alarmed imagination saw her 
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prosperons kind host change places with his stranger nephew, 
and become as penniless and honseless as Cornelius was at the 
present moment. She saw Adelaide fall from her high estate, 
to her own disadvantage and her mother's despair. And Lonis I 
She almost uttered a cry of consternation aloud at the thought 
of Louis Is debonnaire^ no longer the heir, the spoilt child of 
fortune, the most important figure in the little world of 
Laurain, but just an ordinary young man with no great ex- 
pectations or position. 

The thought which followed, of little Lilias as the wife of 
Oomelius, taking the place of her cousin Adelaide, brought no 
pleasure to Anne. Such an elevation at such an expense was 
almost in itself a punishment for her worldly and ambitious 
schemes for Lilias ; for thus did she term her innocent hopes 
for her little sister's prosperity in life. 

She could only feel guilty and wretched at the recollection 
that she had helped to bring this catastrophe about ; to ungrate- 
fully pull down, as it seemed, the roof over the heads of those 
who had shown her so much kindness and hospitality. 

It was a relief to come to the end of the evening and to 
find herself in her own room ; to weep out her self-reproach 
and her regret on her pillow. 

To hide her agitation from Lilias when she came in for her 
good-night kiss was not dlMcult, for she was always so outwardly 
calm that it was not wonderful if Lilias hardly suspected her of 
possessing any strong feelings at alL 

But when Lilias had gone, Anne cried herself to sleep ; 
almost more unhappy than she had ever felt before in her life. 

The morning brought her hope that her uncle David, in 
whose wisdom she had great confidence, might find some way 
out of the difficulty without actual injustice to either side. She 
descended to breakfast, therefore, with a face not much less 
placid thaxi usual, and a determination to beg Cornelius not to 
put off seeking her uncle's advice. 

Cornelius waited for no such recommendation. He set out 
to walk with Mr. Morrice before eleven o'clock, and in ten 
minutes had communicated to him the whole affair, though 
he was obliged to repeat the conmiunication more than once 
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before he could make Mr. David understand or beliere 
him. 

They visited the dairy together, and examined the picture 
in the study ; and the result of the conversation was that poor 
Mr. David, who had started in the most cheerful looks and 
spirits — returned from his walk with a whitened face, grieved 
expression, and absolute consternation in his mind. 

He sought Anne immediately, carrying her away from re- 
hearsal with a peremptoriness not to be withstood by his 
astonished nephew, and led her into Lady Penalt*s empty 
morning-room. 

*' My dear Anne, my dearest child, this is a heavy misfor- 
tune," he groaned. ^ I do not know what to do. I am an 
interested party. I dare not take it upon myself to advise 
this young man. He tells me,*' said poor Mr. David, with 
a searching look in his anxious eyes, ''that you are in his 
confidence. It seems very extraordinary to me that he should 
have taken a young lady — a mere girl, like you, into his con- 
fidence on such a matter." 

'' Oh, Uncle David," said Anne, '* it was I who found it out 
first ; and I am not just an ordinary girl. I have always had 
to act for myself, and poor papa, and little Lilias. Do not 
think of me as a young lady. I am my Lily's elder sister." 
She knelt down, and laid her fair head on her uncle's knee, and 
broke into a sob. *' Oh, it is a relief to tell some one," she said. 
<< I am in his confidence because — because he wants to marry 
Lilias. It is for that he is so anxious to claim his rights." 

'* We do not know yet if he has any rights," said Mr. David, 
rather angrily. '' I can take nothing for granted in such a 
matter as this." He shook his white head in the utmost distress. 
'* How can I stay in this house ? " he asked, almost vehemently, 
*' I feel like a traitor to poor Penalt— a traitor to my brother's 
child. My poor Adelaide. The prospects of her sons destroyed 
— ^her position gone. It is a heavy misfortune if this proves 
to be true," said Mr. David. 

** I cannot believe — I will never believe — ^that Oomelius 
would claim his rights at their expense," said Anne, lifting her 
flushed face. ** He could not be so selfish." 
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*' Oh, my dear-^my dear child, it is not to be sapposed 
you can nnderstand snch things,*' groaned Mr. David. *' He 
haa been wronged, poor boy, too — ^if — if his mother's story is — 
a true one. It is a question of fact. If this young man — ^if 
this lad — ^if poor Oomey is the lawful son of Gtoorge Lanrain 
he is Lord Penalt, whether he likes it or no ; it is a question 
of fact" 

^* But they need never know," Anne cried. 

** If it is the truth, it will come out sooner or later ; it had 
better be known at once," said her unde. 

«^ It is my fault," sobbed Anne, '^ mine. I told him he 
ought to find out. That he could not marry Lilias whilst we 
did not even know who he was. It was I who put it into his 
head. I am so worldly and ambitious." 

**No, my darling," said Mr. David, soothingly, with his 
hand on her soft hair — ** no, my dear child, you need not 
reproach yourself. He was set on claiming his rights before 
you came to the Owydd. He mentioned the matter to me the 
very day I first set eyes on him, and asked me to help him. Good 
heavens, me-— my poor Addie's uncle — ^to help him ! " said Mr. 
David, '.looking pathetically bewildered. 

** It is for the sake of Lilias," Anne persisted. 

Mr. David was struck by a sudden thought. ^ Anne, pray 
tell me the truth. My sister Philtpotte^she did not Imow 
or suspect this when she schemed to get the poor lad here? " 

*'No, indeed, uncle, she found out nothing about him, 
though she tried her beiat." 

" It is very odd that she should have persisted he was heir 
to a peerage." 

** It is not so very odd," Anne faltered. ** Mrs. Upcott let 
fall so many hints. She talked of her ladyskipf his mamma^ 
more than once." 

^ So she did — so she did ; even to me," said Mr. David. 
Then he broke forth vehemently — 

*' Why has she kept tUs absurd secret all these years ? It 
is very wrong of her, very wrong indeed." 

^ She said she promised," said Anne, mournfully. 

** He must go and see his mother immediately^ and demand 
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proper proofB," said Mr. DaTid, energetically. ^^ Yes, that is 
the first thing to be done. Very likely her tale is a tromped-up 
one. How can we tell ? My poor dear Anne, yon should 
know nothing at all of such matters." 

^'Ohy Uncle David, would have me deaf and blind and 
senseless/^ cried Anne, her blue honest eyes filling with tears. 
*' If such things are — if poor Emma was deceived in her girl- 
hood — are other girls to know nothing of it ? It seeiAs to me a 
very good lesson for people that all this trouble should come of 
it," said Anne, in her simple straightforward way. *' But I do 
not think — ^me — that he deceived her. Emma said she was an 
honest woman, and I do not believe she would have said she 
was married if she were not. She has something truthful about 
her that makes one believe her. I am sure she is honest." 

'' So much the worse — so much the worse, and God forgive 
me for saying so," said poor Mr. David. *'In any case, 
Cornelius must go home at once, that is very dear." 

'* Not before the theatricals," Anne cried. 

'*The theatricals, stuff and nonsense. Who cares for 
theatricals in the face of such a serious situation as this," said 
Mr. David. ^'Do you think we can talk and laugh and be 
pleased with all this rubbish while we have Mis on our minds?" 

<'I think we must, unde," said Anne's soft voice. ''I 
think it would be worse for them all if we chose this moment, 
and broke up the party, and set every one talking." 

^* The truth cannot be known too soon," said Mr. David. 

'^ We do not even know yet what is the truth," said Anne. 
Her quiet sensible words penetrated and soothed Mr. David's 
agitation. '^ Suppose that Comey finds his mother has no proofs 
— that he cannot make his daim good — ^would it not be a great 
pity to have distressed and upset them all for nothing ? " 

'* What do you propose ? " said Mr. David, wavering. 

" Oh, me — ^I know very little," said Anne, humbly, " but if 
Cornelius would wait till all this was over, and then would go 
quietly home, his mother could not pretend to keep her secret 
any longer, now that he knows she was here the year he was 
born, and now that he has seen his father's picture ; he could 
find out all the rest, and come back and tell you." 
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*' And bow are we to tell them ? *' said poor Mr. David, 
wringing hifl hands. 

" Ohy perhaps — ^perhaps — Cornelius is not crnel — ^perhaps 
till Lord Penalt died, the secret conld be kept, and only Louis, 
poor Louis be told who Cornelius really is." 

There was a quick sound. They started terribly to find 
Louis himself in the room, and smiling down upon them both. 

'* What is the secret that I am to be told about Cornelius ? " 
he asked gaily. "I beg your pardon, uncle, but we have been 
waiting patiently for Anne a long time. Can you not spare 
her now ? I did not mean to break in upon you like this.*' 

'* Yes, yes, she can go ; anything you like,*' said Mr. David, 
walking to the window in great agitation, and trying to hide 
his flushed and guilty face. '* I have quite done talking to 
Anne for the moment, I am sorry to have kept her so long.*' 

To himself he said in alarm, *' I trust he heard nothing. I 
hope he heard nothing." 

As Anne did not move, Louis took his cousin's hand very 
gently and, as though playfully, led her from the room. But 
the moment they were out of Mr. David's sight he took her, 
not towards the theatre, but into the deserted library ; a room 
she had never before entered. 

Anne looked up at him uneasily, and saw that his face was 
pale, though a smile hovered on his handsome mouth. 

"Ton said," she faltered, *Hhat they were waiting for me 
in the theatre." 

'* Let them wait," said Louis. He leant his back against 
the door as though h^ feared she would try and escape. 

" Now, Anne," he said, " I want to know " 

** Yes," Anne said, trembling. 

*' Who Cornelius really is," said Louis, with his imperious 
gaze fixed on her face, *' and what is the secret that is to bo 
kept until my father dies, and only told to me ? " 
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CHAPTER XXHL 

If the acting of Lilias charmed and interested even the 
bored and chattering and satiated spectators of the daily 
rehearsals, how much greater was her triumph on the night of 
the first performance ; when the tenants, and the factory-hands 
from Lord Penalt's mills in the adjacent.town, were present ; 
and when her songs were encored, her speeches applauded to 
the echo, and her praises in every one's mouth. 

Her duet with the baritone had to be repeated three times, 
and Lady Yiolet was quite vexed when she reflected that she 
and not Lilias, might have enjoyed this triumph, which she did 
not in the least attribute to the charm of the little actress. 

Hr. Garter, and perhaps with more show of justice, appro- 
priated the applause and the encores entirely to himself ; 
though the vehement encouragement of Madame La Cava, 
which he valued more than all the rest (and directed his bow 
entirely to her), was nevertheless not meant for him at all, but 
for h&rproUgie, 

Poor Hr. David sat in front of the spectators, carried 
out of hioiself whenever those he loved were upon the stage 
before him, and relapsing at intervals into a gloomy despond- 
ency from which all the efforts of his good-natured niece, who 
sat next him, failed to rouse him. The chatter of little Joey, 
on the other side, merely depressed him further. • 

*' I say. Uncle David, doesn't Louis look splendid in those 
thingumbobs ? Like a real prince ! I wish they wouldn't have 
such a lot of singing, don't you ? It was ever so much jollier 
last year. Uncle David. They blacked their faces last year, 
and there was a funny man with a collar. Mr. Oolightly is 
rather funny, but he hasn't any jokes. I wish Louis had put 
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more jokes into his plaj. I could have got him some rippen 
from a fellow at school who cuts things ont of the comic papers, 
and BtickB them into a book. Do yon think those two plaits 
are Consin Anne*s own hair— or is it a wig ? My eye, what a 
lot & mnst weigh. I say, nncle, do yon think Oomey — it*s all 
rights he said I might caU him Oomey — do yon think he is as 
big as the Irish giant ? He*s the biggest fellow /ever saw. I 
shouldn't like to come np against him at f ootbaQ, wonld yon, 
nncle ? Do yon know, he*s stronger than Loms — than lauis ! 
But he can't mn so fast ; Leonard doesn't think he conld, 
anyway. Lonis trained for sprinting, yon know." 

His communications were cnt short by signs from his 
mother, and he fixed his eager eyes on the stage, and only 
occasionally gave vent to comments on the performances, in 
lond excited whispers. 

Comelins, as Anne divined, had no notion of creating any 
disturbance, or interruption of the theatricals, by his discovery. 

He had not even made np his mind what his own course 
would be. He was startled beyond description when young 
Louis walked up to him, after the performance, and said, very 
quietly — 

'' Shake hands, old fellow ; I know all about it. May the 
right cause triumph. That's our family motto ; yours as weU 
as mine, you know. Whether — whether you're going to turn 
us out or not" 

They were wearing dresses that might have been emblematic 
of their respective parts in real life, as wdl as in the operetta. 

Anne looked from the slight but athletic form of Louis, 
with his proud handsome face, velvet suit, and court sword ; to 
the burly figure of Oomelius in his brown peasant garb, and the 
white loose shirt which disclosed his brawny neck and mighty 
arms. 

'* I meant to keep — ^your secret, Cornelius," she whispered. 

« Yon see, I overhefurd her talking to Uncle David," said 
Louis, **and I forced her to tell me." 

He gave Anne a little look which bode her withdraw from 
hearing ; and she meekly obeyed him. 

'* I'm not sure," said Cornelius, looking him straight in the 
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face, with his grey honest eyes, '' whether I ever meant you to 
know." 

^* You carry the proofs of our kinship in your face, cousin^** 
said Louis, lightly, and yet with emphasis. 

"There's a kind of kinship I would not care to claim, 
sir/* But he had flushed deeply at the term which Louis had 
emphasized. 

Louis shrugged his shoulders with a gesture which implied 
contempt of conventionality. He chose to betray no feeling ; 
and to appear utterly careless and magnanimous ; but Oomelins 
was at once too shrewd and too sympathetic to suppose this 
attitude anything but assumed. 

** Let it stay where it is, sir, till after all this is over, and 
then we two together wUl settle what is to be done," said 
Oomelius. "After all, *tis we that are more interested than 
the old folk; just you and me." 

This proposition suited Louis very well. He was only one 
and twenty after all, and exceedingly impetuous and romantic ; 
though he pretended to despise romance. Also, the young 
Oxonian naturally had a great deal more faith in his own judg- 
ment and knowledge of the world than he had in his f ather^s 
experience. 

He liked Cornelius, and he possessed all the high-minded 
disinterestedness of generous youth, which can contemplate any 
sacrifice with enthusiasm, provided only it be great enough. 

The practical drawbacks of the situation had hardly yet 
occurred to him. Louis was too much accustomed to his own 
importance, to realise that any change could lessen the personal 
dignity of which he was rather too conscious. 

After forcing the confidence of bis cousin Anne, he had 
devoted some time to the pleasant task of soothing and comfort- 
ing her ; but poor Anne could not be consoled by the represen- 
tations of Louis. She wept so much that her further appear- 
ance in the theatre that morning became impossible, and Louis 
was forced to leave her, and to make her excuses to the company 
as best he could, after obtaining her solemn promise that she 
would not fail him at the performance in the evening. 

She told Lilias she had a bad head-ache, which was no 
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more than the trath, and begged her to go out to her golf or 
her skatingy or whatever amused her most, and to leave her to 
try and sleep. 

Lilias was nothing loth to obey, after placing eau-de- 
Cologne and smelling-salts near her 8ister*s pillow, and carefully 
darkening the room for the proposed slumber. 

She herself would have allowed no headache to be suffi- 
ciently severe to cause the loss, even for an hour or two, of 
the pleasant society she so much enjoyed. 

'' Oh, Anne, how can you give way ? How bad you must 
feel/' she said, kissing her sister, and yet wondering. *^ And 
there is such a little-— little time before this beautiful, happy 
visit must end, and we shall have to go back to horrible hum- 
drum old Kensington Palace Gardens.'* 

Anue did not explain to Lflias that in many ways the 
humdrum suited her taste best. 

Lilias was tired out with rehearsal, and almost feverish with 
excitement and sleeplessness ; but she was of the calibre that 
knows no possibibity of breaking down until the moment of 
triumph is over. 

Anne peeped through the closed blinds when her sister was 
gone, and saw the slight form flitting across the park, in 
company with several of the other young people, who had 
evidently been waiting for her. 

Lilias, in her plain brown dress and cap^ looked almost like 
a child beside the tall slim figure of Lady Violet, in her 
flowing blue dress, rich furs and velvet toque ; or the buxom 
form of Miss Diana Oheriton, in her severe and expensive 
tailor-made suit. 

Anne watched them walking together at first, and gradually 
and involuntarily separating, as the road across the park 
narrowed. 

She saw Sir John and Lady Violet leading the procession ; 
watched Miss Diana marching in step with the stalwart Leonard 
on one side, and the polite Mr. Tudor on the other ; observed 
the short Mr. Oolightly trying to keep pace with the tall Mr. 
Garter, through whose evidently unwilling arm he had thrust 
his own, as his friendly but unappreciated custom was ; and 
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finally her wistful eyes rested on the couple in whom alone she 
was really interested, and whose steps grew slower and slower, 
so that they presently lagged far behind their companions. 

She saw the nptnmed face of her little sister, and the 
responsively bent head of Oomelins ; and reflected, with no 
elation, but a sinking heart, on the possibility that this couple 
might be destined very shortly to b^me the actual owners of 
the very park through which they were now walking, and of 
the mansion where they were at present almost the humblest 
of the invited guests. 

As the pedestrians disappeared round the last turn of the 
winding path among the hillocks, there came into view a single 
disconsolate figure wandering across die park in an opposite 
direction. She recognised the square back and high shoulders 
of her cousin Oliver. He had refused to join the walking 
party, or had perhaps not been invited to do so ; and he was, 
Anne knew very well, waiting about the house, in hopes that 
she might presently descend. 

She examined her red eyes, and face mottled with crying, 
and decided that it was impossible to go down. 

Poor Oliver. 

Anne was too gentle to despise; she could only pity. 
She knew he loved her, and that he lacked courage to openly 
avow his attachment. He had not definitely asked her to 
marry him ; he seemed to hover doubtfully on the brink of the 
plunge which might end in his mother^s wrath and his own 
disiidieritanoe. 

She knew instinctively that such fears could never have 
influenced young Louis ; but the knowledge did not affect her 
sympathy for Oliver. She made excuses for him as she thought 
of his invalid boyhood ; the alternate indulgence and tyranny 
practised upon him by his mother. His love, half timid, half 
fierce, appealed to all the indulgence and protection which her 
grace could afford him. 

Her cousin Louis made no claim on her powers of toleration. 
Anne timidly recognized his superiority, his cleverness, even 
the charm of his impetuous gallantry ; but that she could really 
fill any vacant place in his life seemed to her incredible. 
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His admiiation abashed and even alanned her ; to be pro- 
tected, worshipped, and commanded^ in torn, bewildered the 
maiden who had aU her life been used to protect and love those 
weaker and less wise than herself. 

She calmly attributed the infatuation of Lonis to one of 
those vagaries which she was aware people possessing the 
artistic temperament were liable to indulge. 

Possibly her estimate of the young gentleman^s passion was 
not so absurdly incorrect as he would have avowed and believed 
it to be, had she revealed her opinion to him. 

But Louis, nevertheless, at this moment was earnest and 
sincere enough in lus love for his cousin, and he would have 
been amased to learn that her real interest in him was aroused, 
for the first time, by the contemplation of a possible change in 
his fortunes, and by her distressed feeling of responsibility in 
the matter. 

She had a cup of soup brought to her instead of dinner that 
evening ; and her kind cousin Adelaide came into her room^ 
puffing and panting from her ascent of the easy staircase, to 
inquire anxiously after her health, and to oflFer her antipyrin 
and snlphonal, and various other remedies for headache. 

Anne felt inclined to fall weeping upon that ample bosom, 
and demand her cousin's pardon for her treachery ; but she 
restrained the impuhe, and merely assured Lady Penalt of her 
recovery, and perfect readiness to play her part. 

Later she put on her peasant's dress, pcurted her thick red- 
brown hair into two long plaits, which fell over her shoulder» 
and past her waist, and submitted her face to the artistic 
embelUshment which Lilias proposed to bestow upon it. 

Anne*s straight features and noble figure were as well suited 
by the peasant costume and white cap, laced bodice, and full skirt, 
as they would have been suited by the magnificent court dress and 
jewels in which Lady Oriselda looked so bewitdungly beautiful. 

She would have looked equally handsome in either r jfe, and 
she could play the one part as little as she could have played the 
other ; but her mechanical painstaking method was quaintly 
appropriate to the bewildered maid of low degree, as the quick- 
witted Louis had foreseen. 
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Lilias, laughingy chattering and excited, ran in and ont of 
her sister^s roomy vehemenily ezpreasing her gratitude to Ade- 
laide, who had given her the rose and silver dress for the part 
of the pretty princess ; and who now lent her, with calm good- 
nature, a quantity of diamond ornaments to wear. 

'< Do not lose them, my dear,'* she remarked placidly, as 
she watched her maid fastening a collier round the slender 
throat, ** for most of them are family things. I shall have to 
hand them over — ^to Louis' wife, one of these days," she added, 
with her comfortable laugh. 

Poor Anne looked on with round-eyed dismay ; she reflected, 
with terror, that perhaps Cousin Adelaide would be robbed even 
of her jewels, and that it was the wife of Cornelius, and not of 
Louis, to whom she might be obliged to hand over these family 
treasures. 

Yet it was impossible that her heart should not throb with 
fond pride as he surveyed her sister, by the light of the candies 
held up by the delighted maid. 

Lilias had already, and quite unconsciously, assumed her 
character of princess, with the rose and silver gown. Her little 
dark head bore aloft with great haughtiness, a crown of 
brilliants ; the slender form, hung with jewels, was straight as 
an arrow ; the little arched feet in j^he pointed silver slippers, 
twinkled below the trailing draperies which she managed with 
a grace that seemed too natural to be clever. Her artificial 
complexion embellished the expressive dark eyes and delicate 
features. Excitement, delight, and inspiration did the rest. 

'' My dear, you are a little beauty to-night I '' cried the good- 
natured Adelaide. *' After all, it is not the prettiest people who 
look best on the stage," she added ; but this was for the bene- 
fit and consolation of Anne. 

The success of the operetta — ^though it was a foregone 
conclusion, with an audience prepared equally to applaud 
efficiency or breakdowns-delighted Lady Penalt. She sat 
next to Madame La Cava, and laughed at the old lady's 
criticisms. 

" I dare say you are right. But what does it matter if poor 
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Lady Violet cannot dance very well ? One most remember, 
as her mother said, that she only learned last year, and make 
allowances. Poor Sophy, her dress is too short, I was sure it 
wonld be ; bnt, however, that will make it all the more amnsing 
when she gives that little kick which always makes me laugh 
so macL Good heavens, what an immense size that young 
man is ; he quite dwarfs the scenery I I wish Joey wonld not 
chatter ; not bnt what Mr. Upcott's voice would drown the 
chatter of the whole audience." 

'' He is better than I thought, the elephant-a " said 

Madame La Cava, ''Chut, do not-a talk, but-a listen. Your 
friend-a is too stout-a, she should not play, it is *orrible. But 
my child-a, my Lilia, she is perfect. 6ive^ to me. I will keep-a. 
I will adopt-a. I am so alone-a.** 

'' No, she will marry. She will marry the giant with white 
eyelashes,'' said Adelaide, comfortably. '* He cannot take his 
eyes off her, poor fellow. They can live with my unde, and 
take care of him, and inherit his little property. I am going to 
tell him what an excellent thing it would be. He is a nobody, to 
be sure ; but then pray, who is she ? She is a nobody too. I 
have no patience with mamma's nonsense. All young people 
should marry and be happy. It keeps them out of mischief. 
I married at seventeen and Pen was but twenty-one, and so we 
never got into mischief. I am all for early marriages." 

'' And when the Louis also asks for a nobody, hein ? said 
La Cava. 

" I am quite tired of tellmg everybody that Louis is in a 
position to marry whoever he chooses," said Lady Penalt, '' and 
the sooner the better. I should like, above all things, to be a 
grandmother. I always wished to be a grandmother before I 
was forty ; and now, be as quick as he may," — she added 
regretfully—^' it cannot be managed ; for I shall be forty next 
week, worse luck." 

At supper Anne found herself, as usual, beside Louis, who 
to-night abandoned all attempts to conciliate Oliver, returned 
his scowl with a cool laugh, and openly devoted himself to 
Anne. Nor did he attempt to rescue his angry uncle from the 
laboured civilities of Lady iBgelnoth, who was pressing him, 
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in the face of the surliest excuses, to call apon her in town, 
upon their retnm. 

Only Anne's warning glance of genUe entreaty prevented 
Oliver from openly breaking away from his bondage ; and be- 
fore he conld get free, he beheld the coveted place beside her 
filled, thonglr the innocent oflFender was only the stage- 
manager, who selected that position simply because it happened 
to be opposite the boned turkey. Oliver looked and felt in- 
clined to murder Hr. Scott-CoUhis. 

*^ Do not waste your glances upon Oliver, he is hopelessly 
cross," said die careless voice of Louis in her ear, ** Ton kept 
it up splendidly to-night, Anne. You did not break down as 
I half feared you might. And you looked— how shall I tell 
you how you looked ? Only I like your beautiful face best 
without any paint on it.*' 

** Oh, hush,'' said Anne. 

" Why should I not call you beautiful ? 1 say more than 
that in the play, and I mean every word I say, too. I call yon 
my love, and my queen, and my darling, in the play," said 
Louis, daringly. ** When are you going to let me call you so 
off the stage, Anne ? I shall not, you know, till you give me 
leave." 

" How can you talk such nonsense, when — ^when " 

^' When it may be that I am going to lose a handle to my 
name ? " said Louis, laughing, and perhaps a little flushed with 
the champagne he was tossing off rather freely in his excitement. 
'^ There are worse misfortunes, after all, Anne, in the world 
than that. I am still myself," he threw his handsome head 
back proudly. ** I don't know that I should dislike having to 
carve out my own fortune, in the world, instead of stepping on 
to a ready-made pedestal I haven't begun badly," he said, with 
the expansiveness and simple conceit of youth. 

" Would he — get your money too ? " Anne half whispered. 

She could not help admiring her cousin, nor could she help 
thinking regretfully how far better fitted he was to carve out 
his own fortune, than was poor helpless, ignorant Oliver. 

*^ I don't know ; of course Fve not had time to go into 
anything," said Louis, loftily, who, in fact, knew very little of 
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his father*8 affairs, being deemed hardly old enough to be 
troubled with matters outside his college life, and his home 
amusements. ^* Of course my father would have his position as 
second son, in any case ; and the mill is his own, it came from 
his mother. We should not be beggars, Anne,*' he said, smiUng 
graciously down upon her, ** if that is what you are afraid of ; 
even if my father is not — ^is not '* 

He looked towards his father, whose roar of jolly laughter 
suddenly fell upon their ears ; he was politely helping the wife 
of his miU-manager to the dish before him, and the contents 
had bounded off the table and on to the carpet. 

^ That is the kind of joke that really amuses my father,'* 
said Louis, with rather a melancholy, but affectionate smile in 
the direction of his parent. 

He looked across at the ragged profile of Oomelius, with a 
sudden irritation and resentment in his mind that was not un- 
natural, under the drcumstances- 

" By Jove," he muttered to himself—" if it's true— all this 
— ^it is — it is rather rot, you know," said Louis. 

But he desisted from all further expression of his feelings 
at the sight of Anne's piteous face. 

" I am not going to pay you the poor compliment. Cousin 
Anne, of supposing you will care for me any the less," ho 
whispered. 

He looked so handsome, so brave, and so confident that 
Anne despaired of convincing him that she had never cared for 
him at all, in the way that he wished and believed her to care. 
It would have been diffi<ialt indeed for one so gentle to 
convey such a rebuff at any time ; it became doubly impossible 
when she believed herself to be partly the cause of the 
catastrophe which might presently befall Louis. 

** And if —if I am to lose everything else— you will con- 
sole me, will you not, Anne, my darling?" whispered the 
young man, flushed with excitement and love and champagne. 

Poor Anne gave one fleeting glance at the scowling face 
of Oliver. At Oliver who had not asked her to marry him ; 
and who might, but would not, she thought, risk his fortune 
for the sake of the love he yet desired so strongly ; and she 
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looked back at the young, ardent, generous face so near her 
own ; at the dark eyes which looked into hen. 

She knew herself to be an undesirable match for Louis, the 
heir and the representative of the Laurain family; but to 
Louis dethroned and fallen from his high estate, to Loms in 
adversity, she knew that she might be of use indeed. Gould 
she refuse him, in this case, the boon for which he asked, the 
boon for which, it seemed, that other could not, or would not 
ask ? She, through whose unwitting agency, the present crisis 
had arisen ? Anne gave only that one half-frightened, half- 
despairing glance at Oliver, before she answered the question 
asked her. 

'' Yes, Louis,*' she said submissively, with a little quick sob 
in her throat, "in that case — I will console you — ^if I can." 

" If you can, you angel I " Louis murmured tenderly. 

But, oddly enough, he did not experience all the elation he 
had imagined, when his cousin Anne thus yielded to his per- 
suasive words, and when her hand lay unresisting in his own 
beneath the tablecloth. 

Is it possible that a boy of one and twenty, should suddenly 
realize that he has bound himself for ever, by a word, without 
a momentary feeling of dismay ? 

Louis certainly experienced this sensation, mingled with 
his triumph and' his love. He was even conscious of a little 
amusement. Nothing had been further from his intentions 
than to propose to Anne then and there, at the supper-table, of 
all places in the world ; beneath the gktt« of the electric lights 
and in the presence of half a hundred people. 

And yet he supposed that his words had been accepted, if 
only half meant, as a proposal 

He was almost disappointed that his wooing of Anne had 
sped quite so easily, even though he had not anticipated any 
very great resistance to his wishes ; something of the charm 
her reluctance had given, disappeared with her sudden 
surrender. Youth is seldom consistent in its demands, and 
its light fancies are blown hither and thither, by a breath, 
or clanged by a word. 

He exclaimed at the insufferable heat of the supper-room, 
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and rose rather abmptly at the first possible opportunity ; bat 
as Anne rose also, and lifted her bine eyes rather anxiously to 
his face, another equally sadden reaction set in with this 
changeable yonng man. 

He had won for his own this beautifnl and meek and 
stately maiden, who was quite aware of the possible change 
impending, and who would certainly be loyal and devoted to 
him in all circumstances ; who was, Louis knew, as unselfish, 
as pure, and as unworldly as it was possible for maiden to be. 
He felt a very unwonted sensation of un worthiness, and though 
the sensation was only a momentary and passing one, it restored 
all the tenderness of his manner to Anne. 

*' To-morrow morning I shall tell my mother— or to- 
night ? " he whispered. " Which shall it be, Anne ? " 

^' Oh no, no," Anne said. ^' Not until — ^not until — all this 
about Cornelius is over, Louis. Do not speak of it until 
then ; indeed I could not bear it to be known with all this un- 
certainty. It would make me very unhappy." 

^^ It shall be just as you wish," said Louis, a little wonder- 
ing but not ill-pleased, '^ now and always. You shall never be 
unhappy again, Anne, if I can help it." 

** What do you whisper of, you two ? " cried Madame La 
Cava, darting keen glances from one to the other. ^* Why do 
you not come to your so old-a friend, Louis, and be congratu- 
lated ? Those so stupid-a folk did not call for the composer ; 
but me, I called. It was a success, hein I your dress-rehearsal ? 
It will go well to-morrow." 

** The grandees are coming to-morrow," said Louis, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ** It will be like acting to the stalls in the 
theatre, you know. No pit, no gallery. No roars of laughter 
in the wrong places. No nice noisy clapping to drown our 
nervousness. I am very humble, madame ; I like the mill-hauds 
best." 

" Ah, bah, I know you, and you are not 'umble at all-a," 
said Madame La Cava, nodding her head. ** A youth must 
not be 'umble, he must have too much assurance ; the world 
will tear off always some. But then he must have still 
more left-a~or he will be trampled upon. Ahi I he is 
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gone, the Lonis. He will-a never listen to my so ezoellent-a 
sermons." 

** Yon mnst be content to preach to me, Madame La Oaya,** 
cried Lord Penalt ; ^' I am always ready to listen.** Then 
lowering his tone, he added confidentially, ** As soon as all 
these good folks have got away, yon and me might toddle 
back to the sapper-room. My next-door neighbomr, good soul, 
took snch an nncommon lot of waitin' npon, that I got next to 
nothing to eat. What do yon say to going back, and having 
our snpper over again ? " 

Madame La Cava threw ont her lace-mittened hands, and 
cast np her magnificent brown eyes, in a manner expressive 
of the warmest admiration and respect for his lordship's 
digestive capabilities. 

'* Bat what an appetite-a I " she exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

About half-paat four in the afternoon of the following day, 
LUias stood idly at the window of the drawing-room, looking 
ont into an ornamental terraced garden. 

A light fall of snow had kept the whole party indoors, with 
yeiy little to occupy them ; since further rehearsal was voted 
unnecessary and fatiguing, after the brilliant success of the 
previous night. 

The lawns and the gravel-paths beneath the window, were 
all levelled into one dazzling sheet of snow. The clumps of 
evergreens were weighed down, and the old stone gateposts of 
the low-walled garden were oddly outlined, and topped with 
soft white uneven cushions. The red beams of a wintry sunset 
touched the transparent icicles hanging from the elaborate iron 
gates, and they began to dwindle, and drip and sparkle. The 
little fountain pond showed a slab of grey ice on the weather 
side, and a white drift on the other. 

Though the storm was over, and the sunset red, and the 
scene picturesque, Lilias found the outlook sufficiently dreary. 
She was wearied by playing games all day, and she thought 
with a sigh that it had been more amusing to work at the 
rehearsals. 

'^ And — and I am tired this afternoon,'' she said to herself. 
^' There is only to-night — only to-night — and then everything 
will be over." 

In the midst of her triumph of the previous evening, there 
had been one drawbacL Cornelius had hardly spoken to her. 
He had been grave and silent at supper, and had disappeared 
with her uncle almost immediately afterwards. Lilias had 
taken veiy little pleasure in the compliments'and attentions of 
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the others, when she perceived his absence from the scene. 
Perhaps the games of to-day had also been less amnsmg becanse 
Cornelius had taken no part ; but had been, it was reported, 
shut up all day in the library over a book. 

Lilias thought he would have plenty of time to read his 
book in the long evenings at the Gwydd, and she felt a little 
piqued, a litUe hurt, and not a little sad. 

Most of the party were now in the billiard-room playing 
pool, and she had slipped away from them unnoticed. She 
had gone first to the morning-room, but this was occupied by 
her uncle David, who was deep in conversation with Adelaide ; 
so she wandered further afield, and discovered the large draw- 
ing-room quite empty and deserted. 

Ordinarily Lilias would have gone to Anne for sympathy in 
her unusual dulness, or fatigue, or low spirits ; but she had 
vaguely noted the last few days, the pre-occupation of Anne. 
It did not trouble her over much, she ascribed it to her sister's 
nervous fear of forgetting her Unes, or of making the wrong 
entries or exits in the operetta. Lilias had coached Anne 
indefatigably if impatiently, but she required even now many 
agonized signs and reminders from the rest of the company 
during the progress of the piece. 

She did not doubt that Anne's exclusive interest in her 
smallest vexations or anxieties was as poignant as ever. The 
young expect entire sympathy from others, as a matter of 
course, and get a great deal ; the old, more humble, expect 
none, and sometimes receive a little, and are grateful 

In the morning-room the conversation between Mr. David 
and his niece Adelaide concerned liilias, and this would not 
have surprised her, since she was of an age to readily believe 
that her concerns must seem as important to every one else as 
they did to herself. 

"Dearest uncle, it is the oddest coincidence that you 
should want to speak to me about the very subject I had made 
up my mind to discuss with you to-day ; for I suppose this 
young Upcott will be going away to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, he will be going away to-morrow,'* Mr. David said ; 
and his elderly face flushed guiltily as he thought of the errand 
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upon which Cornelius was to speed. " And that is the reason 
I wish to ask your advice. Yon can pretty well guess, my 
dear, what sort of a life poor little Lilias would lead with yonr 
mother, who does not seem to care about her at alL Of course 
I must always be grateful for the kindness she has shown poor 
Owen's children in the past ; but it would be unreasonable to 
expect her to provide for their future," said Mr. David, shak- 
ing his white head. *' She has her own family to provide for, 
whilst I '' 

^' You have no family to provide for,*' said Adelaide, taking 
his hand caressingly. 

*^ I can leave what I have between them,*' said Mr. David, 
almost piteously, ^* but that will not come until I am dead, you 
know. I must keep enough to live upon respectably. But 
I am thinking of the present. I wanted them to live with 
me 

*« Why not ? " said Adelaide. 

" But Philipotte — and this is where I want your advice, you 
know more of the world than your aunt Philipotte-H^nnot stay 
and chaperon them. She has taken some foolish idea into her 
head that the place doesnot suit her," said Mr. David,re6entfully. 
^' It would not be much of a gay life for them, but it would be 
a home, and they were happy enough there, poor things. Only 
how I am to get along there at all, if I can't have Cornelius, I 
don't know," he said, looking alanned, and forgetting for the 
moment the prospects that might presently be opening before 
higprotigi, 

'*0f coui'se I can say nothing definite," said Adelaide, 
with a smile on her good-natured face, which went far towards 
consoling and cheering her uncle. ''But a little bird has 
whisper^ to me that Anne will very shortly be provided for 
in the most satisfactory way possible. You need not worry 
your dear head over her. Penalt likes her as much as I do. 
We had no idea how handsome and nice she was, you know, 
till she stayed with us ; and she is always in a good temper, 
which, as Penelt says, is the greatest blessing in the world, and 
he in BO sweet-tempered himself that I've never yet been able 
to pick a quarrel with him. I would not answer for Lady 

u 
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Oriselda*8 temper,** she said, placidly panning her train of 
thought alondy "and Lonisia quick, though I can't think 
where he got it from. However, it is very clear to me that 
Anne, one way or another, will be settled before very long. 
But about LiliaB, uncle " 

'* About Lilias," said Mr. David, with a hand on each knee, 
bending his white head towards his niece, and following every 
word with an almost painful intensity. " It is more important 
than I can say, my dear Adelaide, that I should know wluit is to 
be done about Lilias and without delay *' 

" As for that — I cannot see that there is any hurry,'* 
said his easy-going niece, " though to be sure she is desperately 
in love." 

" In love — with — with him ? " said Mr. David. 

" Why, of course. Who should we be talking about but 
Cornelius ? She is madly in love with him. Every one is 
smiling at them. For my part I like to see a young couple in 
love with each other. It is the prettiest thing in the world, 
when all is fair and above board, you know. And he is evidently 
an honourable young man, and dares not propose without your 
leave ; but of course I see you are nervous about having them 
at the Gwydd together until it is all settled. One could wish, 
of course, that his position was a better one ; but if you are so 
fond of him, and of Lilias, what should hinder them from 
getting married and settling down with you at the Owydd. I 
am aU for early marriages, you know. You could never live 
in such an out of the way place quite alone, so that it would 
be an excellent arrangement for them to marry." 

''You know — ^you have heard the circumstances of the 
young man's birth ? " said Mr. David, faintly. He felt like a 
criminal beneath Adelaide's kind calm gaze, and she could not 
account at all for his nervous agitation. 

'' Well, Aunt Philipotte was very full of mysterious hints 
on the subject," said Adelaide, placidly smiling. '* So, what 
with her and mamma, I put two and two together and found 
the long and the short of it was that he was suspeotfed to be 
somebody's natural son, though nobody knew whose." 

Poor Mr. David groaned. 
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'' But dear me, Uncle David, if yon adopt him, and he 
takes yonr name, and marriea Lilias, I cannot see why we need 
trouble onr heads over that. Between onrselves, yon know, 
and as Aont Philipotte is not present, who are we^ after aU, 
that we should give ourselves such airs? Just respectable 
people, but nothing so very wonderful," said Adelaide, with 
her candid laugh. ^*To hear mamma talk, for instance, who 
would suppose that her grandfather kept a shop ? Yet such is 
the undeniable fact. I am sure I am not ashwied of it ; and 
you know it as well as I do ; and I told Penalt. And if the 
old man had not made his shop pay I don't suppose I should 
be here now," cried Lady Penalt, with the utmost frankness. 

Mr. David had not a word to say. He had formed what 
he considered to be a desperate resolution, and every word his 
niece uttered was helping to fortify it, and to soothe his some- 
what uneasy consdenoe. 

'* And you think — ^you think I should be doing no wrong 
to my brother's dear child— to my little Lilias— if I gave my 
consent — if I smoothed the way to such a marriage ? " he cried 
hopefully. 

'^ I am quite sure you would not." 
** I would make any sacrifice," Mr. David murmured 
" If you care so much to have them with you as all that, I 
would set about it at once," said Adelaide, smiling. 

^* Your mother is her guardian, I suppose she would make 
no difficulties ? " 

^' Oh," Adelaide cried, ** leave mamma out of the question. 
Her one terror is that Oliver might fall in love with Lilias. 
We will write and tell her you have adopted the poor little 
thing, and once she has consented to that she will have no 
right to interfere. It is always best to cany matters with a 
high hand where mamma is concerned. Look at poor Oliver, 
afraid to call his soul his own I He had better have defied her 
long ago." 

^* Bot can I provide for Lilias without doing an injnstice 
to Anne ? " said poor Mr. David. *' My means are limited ; 
but I do not wish to disappoint dear Anne in any way." 
^^ Leave Anne alone. Every one wants Anne, and if I am 
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wrong in telling yon so, why, at least Pen and I would be only 
too glad to take her. I am always wishing for a nice pretty 
girl aboat the house, and Anne would be like one^s own 
daughter. I will take the full responsibility of Anne,*' said 
Lady Penalt easily. ^' Do you occupy yourself with little 
Lilias." 

*' My dear dear Adelaide," said Mr. David, starting up, " you 
have cheered and comforted me in the most amazing manner. 
I — I see my way dear. Whether it is a right or a wrong 
way I cannot be quite certain ; but you know something of the 
world, and I made up my mind to be guided by your advice. 
At least, it is better than sitting still and doing nothing in such 
a crisis ; " and he ahnost ran out of the room. 

^* Poor fellow,'* thought his astonished niece, '* that is what 
comes of living alone. He calls every little passing event a 
crisis, and magnifies it into the utmost importance. I am veiy 
glad I spoke my mind about the family, however. I have no 
patience with mamma, giving herself such airs, just because I 
happened to make a good marriage. I am sure I should be 
very glad to know that poor Uncle Owen was half so respectable a 
person as this fine young fellow,'* thought Adelaide ; she would 
have been horrified at the contemplation of such a marriage for 
Lilias had she happened to make the acquaintance of Cornelius 
first in his mother's oottage ; but she was perfectly willing to 
accept him on his own merits amid his present surroundings. 

^' As Pen says, he is just such another as his poor brother 
George, and knows more about farming and sensible matters 
than every one else in the house put together. I don't see bow 
that poor delicate, clever little monkey of a Lilias could expect 
to do better, without a penny to bless herself with in the world." 

Mr. David lost not a moment ; he hurried into the library 
where he had left Cornelius, and found him still in the same 
attitude in an easy-chair, reading the same book. 

The young man put down the volume, and stood up re- 
spectfully as the old gentleman entered ; but poor Mr. David 
did not find it, after all, so easy to begin upon the topic he 
wanted to discuss. He ran bia fiogers through his thick white 
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bair, looked anxiously at Cornelias, and cleared his throat in 
vain. 

'' Yon told me to wait for jon here, sir,** said Oomelins at 
last. 

'* I did, I did ; I am very much obliged to yon. I fear I 
have kept yon from the — ^the amusements which are going on 
elsewhere, and in which, at yonr age, it is natural yon should 
wish to join," said Mr. David, almost piteously. 

'^ I have other things to think of, just now, than amuse- 
ments,'* said Cornelius, half smiling, Bnt the signs of Mr. 
David's agitation did not escape him. 

'* There is something you want to say, sir ? " he said, in his 
straightforward manner. 

" I do not very well know how to begin, for — ^for it's a 
delicate subject," stdd Mr. David, nervously. 

Cornelius coloured. '' Perhaps 'tis a subject of which I 
should speak first to you ? " he said ingenuously. 

" If you would — if you would, my boy," said Mr. David, 
beseechingly. '' It would ease my mind ; it would simplify 
matters very considerably." 

" I should have spoken of it before," said Cornelius, simply ; 
*' but you will guess, that I was waiting to find out " 

'* Yes, yes ; but do not wait any longer, I implore you. It 
is always best to be frank," said Mr. David, in agitated tones. 
*' I have a particular reason for wishing you to say anything 
you may have to say on this subject h^on yon find out." 

Cornelius looked at him attentively, and a little surprised. 
*' It would have been a great presumption ? " he said question- 
ingly. 

'^ It is for me to judge of that — ^for me to judge. Prayt 
my dear boy, pray speak out what is on your mind. I — I have 
seen there was something on your mind, besides this other 
affair, for — ^for some time before we left the Owydd," he added, 
with so much hesitation and alarm in his manner, and such a 
transparent effort at diplomacy, that Cornelius was almost 
tempted to laugh outright. 

" Well then, sir, I'll speak as straight as you like," he said 
sturdily ; " I owe you my confidence, I'm sure. The matter is, 
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that I love MIbb Lilias, and mean to make her my wife some day, 
whether or no,*' he said, looking very calmly at his patron. 
*^ *Tis best to be frank ; bnt I thought no good to ask for her till I 
had more to offer her ; and now — ^now that I am like to have 
more than ever I dreamed, I thonght to wait and make sure.** 

*' No, no, no,*' said Mr. David, almost tearfully ; '^ if it is 
on her account that you contemplate carrying your researches 
any further, let me beg of you, let me pray of you, to desist. 
I know not if I am right or wrong, my feelings carry me 
away. Consider in what a terrible position I am placed ; 
having brought you among my dear relations, my dear niece's 
family and he^ sons, in order, most unconsciously, to assist yon 
to mke such a discovery. Bight is right, and justice is 
justice," said Mr. David, distractedly ; ** but at least it is in my 
power to remove one temptation from your path. I beg of 
you not to let your affection for Lilias influence you to claim 
possible rights, which must cause so much misfortune to fall 
on those whose hospitality you have enjoyed. I make no con- 
ditions, Cornelius. You know very well that I — that I have 
treated you as a son " — ^he stretched out his thin trembling 
hand with a little pathetic gesture of deprecation — a mute 
apology for such a reminder. '*I ask you to be my son in 
reality. Through the oddest turn of Fortune's wheel, through 
you — and yours — ^the Owydd came to me in my poverty ; to 
whom else should it return save to you and yours ? Before I 
know — before yon know — whether you have any rights at all, 
I give my consent to your marriage with my little Lilias. I 
ask you both to be my children, to let me provide for yon as 
such — ^to — ^bo let me pass my old age with you." 

Two large tears welled out of his kind eyes, and rolled 
down his waxen cheeks on to his carefully brushed waistcoat, 
but of this he was unconscious in his earnestness. 

Mr. David had never, in the whole course of a long monoto- 
nous career, committed a mean or underhand action. He felt 
as though he were forced by circumstances now into a position 
in which perfect loyalty to all concerned was almost impossible. 
Hence his distress, his trouble of mind, and his emotion ; he 
was ashamed of his weaknsss, but quite unable to help it. 
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The very sonnd of the deep cheerf nl tones of Cornelius, 
however, helped in some measnre to calm his agitation. The 
warm clasp of the strong hands which gently took his wrinkled 
trembling fingers, somehow reassured him. 

" Eh, Mr. Davy,** said the young man, ** if yon*d told me 
this "—his grey eyes twinkled — " when first yon saw what was 
on my mind at the Qwydd, yon know •' — ^poor Mr. David's 
glance fell — " I'd, maybe, have been so overjoyed that I'd 
have given np, then and there, all thoughts of coming away 
from the valley and my work, to find out what my mother 
wouldn't tell me. I might have stayed quiet, and been thank- 
ful '• 

" Yes, yes." 

*' But now," said Comeliua, gently, releasing Mr. David's 
hands, '"tis too late. There's more knows than me. Mr. 
Louis knows, sir." 

*' How did he find out ? Oood Heavens I What an un- 
happy chance I Poor fellow ! poor Louis !" cried Mr. David, 
miserably. 

'' How he found out is neither here nor there. I did not 
mean him to know. But it lies now between him and me, sir, 
to settle what's to be done," said Cornelius, gravely. '* 'Tis 
we that are most concerned ; and, for the present, 'tis our 
secret." 

He walked to the fireplace and back, and paused before 
Mr. David, who sat with his head bowed on his hands. 

'* And I am free to ask Miss Lilias, sir— do you really mean 
that ? " he said, with a kind of hesitating and diffident joy — 
*• free to ask her to marry me — ^whether or no " 

Mr. David gave a faint but distinct answer in the affirma- 
tive. He could hardly speak. He did not know whether to 
be glad or sorry that his proposal to Comeliua — ^the proposal 
which he had made in desperation, and of which he was almost 
unconsciously ashamed — ^had met with the refusal he felt it 
deserved. But, whether or no, as Cornelius had phrased it, he 
desired none the less that Lilias should be happy. 

** You are free to ask ; I give my consent," he said faintly. 

" Thank you, sir," said Cornelius. He was not troubled 
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now by the spirit of fierce independence that had made him 
once decline Mr. David's offer of sending him to college. 
Now that he believed it might be shortly within his power to 
accept or rq'ect so mnch, he conid accept Mr. David's kindness 
as naturally and simply as it was offered ; his pride no longer 
stood in the way. He was only gratefni. 

'' Thank yon, with all my heart, sir," said Gomelins, with 
the calm directness that characterized him ; " then I will go and 
ask her at once." And he left the room, and went to seek 
LUias, without further ado. 

Thus was the solitude of Lilias presently disturbed. 
Five minutes earlier she had thought and declared to herself 
that never was a room so gloomy and depressing as that gallery 
of masterpieces called the drawing-room at Laurain. 

Her weary listless gaze had turned from the empty gilded 
Louis Seize chairs, the loudly ticking Dresden clock, and the 
elegant ormolu tables which dotted the parquet floor, to rest 
almost with relief upon the wintry landscape. There is no 
scene so desolate as that of a large empty room which has 
lately been thronged with laughing and talking human beings. 
Lilias was almost ready to cry as she surveyed it. 

But between the opening and shutting of the drawing-room 
door she forgot her dismal reflections altogether. Though only 
one person entered the room, it immediately became quite as 
full as she wished it to be ; and the snowy landscape grew 
replete with interest, and the red sunset with glory, as Gomeliua 
joined Lilias at the window. 

" I have not seen very much of you to-day," she said, 
tiying rather tremulously to assume a lively and natural manner. 
*^ Doesn't it seem strange to have no rehearsal, nothing to do ? 
Have you had a pleasant day ? Have you been well amused ? 
Do you like to be so idle I But I forgot. Perhaps you have 
not been so idle I They said — they said you are reading." 

'^I read because I must do something," said Cornelius, 
simply. ^^ And I found the day long. Miss Lilias ; though I'm 
tired, too, of rehearsal, and 'twould have rested me more to 
do a hard day's work out*doors. This life, it holds a bit too 
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mach standing abont, and talking, and waiting for meaLs, 
and dressing and changing, for the likes of me. I wish myself 
back at the Gwydd, where I'm like to be to-morrow, for the 
matter of that." 

''I'm sorry yon haven't enjoyed it," said Lilias, in a 
strangled voice, which she kept with difficulty from breaking 
into a sob. 

" The moments I've enjoyed,",said Cornelius, gently, " have 
been the moments when I've been with yon. Miss Lilias. I 
think yon know that very well." 

" I don't see how I could know. You never told me so," 
murmured Lilias, without raising her eyes. 

** But you knew," he whispered, with a half smile. " You 
knew " 

"WeU, if I did " she said, with a little petulant 

upward glance. 

But as she met the look of the deep grey eyes, the colour 
burned in her delicate face, and all the speeches and explanations 
that Ck>meliufl bad intended to make went straightway out of 
his head, and were no more tliought of. 

" Oh, my Lily, I love you," the young man breathed, and 
then and there took the slight form into his arms, and kissed 
the little face which was illumined, perhaps by the red light of 
the sunset, and perhaps by the happiness which had changed the 
aspect of the whole world in a moment to little Lilias. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

OiiiVEB spent the afternoon of the same eventful day In the 
smoking-room, where with infinite pain and trouble he com- 
posed and wrote the following letter to his mother : — 

*' DSAB MOTHEB, 

" After a very graU deal of oonsidderation I have 
made up my mind to write to you. When I talk I loose my 
temper, and say things I ought not, and though I am a poor 
hand at writing that is not my fault, as you know, and any 
way I am a worse hand at talking and espeshally to you. I 
am sorry but you know this is the truth, though I can't deny 
there is one person I can talk to and not feel I am always 
saying the wrong thing and putting my foot in it. 

" I hope you won't think me ungrateful but if you do I 
can't help it for now I am a man and the time has come when 
I must face things out. 

^' Since I have been here I have grown ashamed of being 
five and twenty and no more my own master than if I was ten 
years old. I have gone out hunting and done other things you 
forbid but that is nothing to what is coming so please read 
straight ahead. I don't want to decieve you and never did. 

'^ You know I was ill before I came here and have been 
very low and miserable all the summer. I have made up my 
mind to tell you the whole truth. I was miserable because I 
despised myself and because I was a coward, and because I 
loved the best and most beautif ull girl in all England and dared 
not be a man and ask her to be my wife, because you have 
always bullied me about my marrying you know you have, and 
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I thought what should I do with no money how could I keep 
her. And I curst the day I didn't learn to work or do some- 
thing for my own independance bnt was taught to sit still and 
wait for dead mm^s shoes^ for it's nothing else when you thretton 
to leave your money to Adelaide, if I do what you don't like, 
if you really loved me you would care to see me happy though 
my wife won't be in thepearage^ and so I tell you. 

'' If I am vrriting undutifuU whose fault is it. I would 
come to you Uke an ordinary parint if I did not know you 
would begin at once abont the money and thretton me (which 
I should not care for so mnch) and insult the girl I love (which 
I should care for). 

** But what with loving her and seeing no way out but to tell 
you and let you do your worst, I am qnite deturmined to ask 
her as soon as this beastly play is oyer, don't think yon will be 
in time to stop me, it will be to-night or first thing to-morrow 
morning as I get a chance. 

*^ You may look down on her, bnt let me tell you there's all 
sorts here, and Lady Violet and Lady Oriz — I can't spell her 
name and don't want to — ^who you would think such a lot of 
because they have handek to their names, canH hold a candle to 
her, Adelaide i& always petting her and every one praising her 
and young Lonis wonH let her alone. 

** Now mother you must do what you like you can turn me 
out of doors I know that, never was a fellow of my age more 
dependent than me, but that won't keep me from marrying 
Anne. Since I've been here I've talked to fellows who live on 
nothing, (what you would call nothing,) and get on all right, 
and I'd rather be a carpenter (all I'm fit for) with her, than 
have millions without her. But if you will come round we 
might all be happy for she would be a daughter to yon, and I 
can tell you Lady 0. wouldn't, she would look: down on you and 
me and the whole show. Anne is an angle and I know I'm not, 
but I have the grase to be ashamed when I see how di£Ferent 
other fellows are and how they make up to her, but it's me she 
likes to talk to, only yesterday she said so. 

**If she won't have me I shall marry no one eke but I 
think she will for she's not one to care for money, and my 
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having thrown ap all my prospex like this would make no 
difference to her. 

^^Now goodbye yon can^t say I*ve not been honest and yon 
see I've counted the cost beforehand, so I leave you to gess if 
I'm in emest 

'' Your affec. son, 

" Olivkb Morriob." 

Oliver deposited this epistle in the letter-box in the hall, 
which he innocently regarded as equivalent to posting it, not 
observing that the contents had already been despatched that 
afternoon, and that his letter would consequently not be sent 
until the following day. 

His mind was greatly relieved by this action ; the gloom 
of his harsh face was lightened, his black frowning brows 
were relaxed, and he felt such a sudden glow of self-respect 
and manliness and independence as he had never before 
experienced. 

Had he not known that Anne was playing pool in the 
billiard-room, surrounded by other people, he would have sought 
her, then and there, while his courage was high, in spite of his 
resolution to put off until the play was over, when that arrogant 
young Louis would have no further excuse for monopolizing 
her. 

Oliver did not dream that Louis had any serious intentions 
regarding Anne. He thought his manner the same to every 
lady in turn, and half despised, half envied his easy gallantry 
and politeness, resenting it only where Anne was concerned, 
and becoming the more jealous because he felt sadly that he 
could ill bear comparison with his nephew. 

That Louis, however, should seriously contemplate marriage 
with his penniless cousin seemed to him very unlikely. 

It was, perhaps, impossible that Oliver should have heard 
vulgar and mercenary sentiments expressed so continually by 
his parent and guardian, without being in some degree affected 
thereby. 

He felt that he had broken loose from his mother^s 
authority and defied her maxims ; but he was not able^to shake 
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off entirely ihe conviction that he must therefore be acting in 
a foolhardy and imprudent way, and he was yery far from 
supposing that Louis might be equally disinterested. 

Oliver knew that young Louis was considered a clever 
fellow, and he supposed a clever fellow would be wide awake 
to his own interests, and that only a fool would be ready to 
give up all for love. And yet he felt that he almost gloried in 
making a fool of himself for the sake of Anne. 

But that he might be acting wisely did not occur to Oliver, 
who had never been taught to distinguish between wisdom and 
worldliness, although love was even now setting him that lesson 
to learn. 

He sat that evening in a comer of the theatre, in a back 
row, among strangers, who were not likely to torment him with 
conversation like the affable Lady ^gelnoth, or any of the 
guests staying in the house, whose number had been augmented 
for this one night of the final performance. 

He never took his eyes nor his thoughts off the central 
figure of the operetta, as Anne had always seemed to him ; 
though to other people she presented only the spectacle of a 
handsome girl, unable to act or to sing, or to relax for a 
moment the severity of her expression. 

Oliver cared nothing for music, was impatient of efieores^ 
and was too absorbed in his love to join in the well-bred and 
moderate applause with which, faute de mieuxy the actors were 
forced to content themselves. 

'< It is a regular frost after last night*s tumult ; I told 
you so,'' Louis said to the anxious members of his company 
between the second and third acts. '' What can you expect ? 
The grandees are always like that. They tvanH make a 
noise." 

" But it is something to have acted before such swells as 
thatj^^ said Mr. Golightly, naming with relish the most exalted 
members of the audience. 

<< It is a great deal more to have sung before La Cava," said 
Mr. Carter, turning from the unsophisticated little red-headed 
man with lofty contempt. 

** It is best of all to have amused ourselves," said Lady 
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Griselda, with gfacioufl amusement and indifference. ''The 
last act is soie to go better." 

" Cowrage^ msssiewrs et mesdames; it is the last chance we 
shall get of distingaishing ourselves upon this occasion, said the 
composer, cheerfully. '' Let us sing out to wake the dead, and 
perhaps this audience may rise." 

Whether or no the players were inspired by this encourage- 
ment, or whether the consciousness that the third act was also 
the last, and that consequently supper was well within view, 
helped to ammate the audience, it is certain that the final scene 
went more merrily than its predecessors, and that the curtain 
fell on a very well-satisfied circle of performers. 

" When shall I get a word with you alone, Anne ? " Louis 
whispered. '* You've never given me a chance all day. Do you 
know that Fm off to-morrow morning ? " 

Anne gave a gasp, which he did not recognize as an expres- 
sion of relief. 

« Why must you speak to me alone ? " she said nervously. 

" Why ? Well, I'll show you why," said Louis, suppressing 
a laugh, " if you'll only give me the chance. Won't you, Anne ? 
Can't you realize, you shy little goose, that we're engaged ? " 

'* No, no. Not till it's settled, one way or the other, about 
Cornelius," said Anne, in imploring accents. " I only said 
if " 

'' Why, are you going to throw me over if I am not the 
Lady Clare ? " said Louis, with a smile. But her reluctance 
nevertheless enhanced her value in his eyes. 

They were all collecting their various properties and leaving 
the theatre, and in the semi-darkness, behind the scenes, he 
had taken her hand, and making a pretence to stoop and pick 
up a fallen manuscript, he kissed the white fingers. He did 
not dream that her protest was serious, and attributed her 
reiteration that nothing was settled to her extreme and 
unusual timidity. 

'' I think it would be better to speak to my mother to-night, 
and get it over," he said. 

** You promised " 

'^ Well, if you insist, I will put it off till I come back. I 
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shall be home in a couple of dajB, Anne, and then we shall 
have a splendid time together before I retnm to Oxford — a 
whole week I " 

*' We cannot hear from Comelins. He conid not come back 
before Saturday, or Friday night at earliest," said Anne, faintly. 

''No ; so I may as well be there as here, except for leaving 
you,'* Louis said, though his conscience pricked him not a little. 
He had represented the necessity of his accepting an invitation 
to stay for a couple of nights at a distant country house, to sing 
at a Primrose League concert, with somewhat more urgency 
than the case seemed to warrant ; and was relieved, though 
rather surprised that Anne made no objection. He salved his 
conscience by openly alluding to the fact that Lady Oriselda 
would also be of the party, and Anne heard the allusion with 
perfect calmness. 

'' She is the soul of innocence and sincerity. She does not 
know the meaning of suspicion," thooght Louis, tenderly. 
But that she was indifferent did not occur to him. 

This evening, when many local magnates were assembled in 
his father's house, it was impossible for Louis to neglect his 
social duties, or to monopolize his cousin. 

Oliver, who had not taken this point into consideration, 
could hardly believe in his own good luck, when he beheld 
Master Louis leading the most important lady but one into the 
supper room, and seating himself among his elders and betters 
at the principal table, whilst Anne remained undaimed and 
unaccompanied. 

He was at her side in a moment, asking her to take his 
arm, in a voice almost choked with emotion. Luck, as the 
poor fellow thought, still further befriended him, for the tables 
being filled, and a window seat empty, they ate their supper 
together in this quiet comer, almost shaded from observation 
and the glare of the electric light, by the heavy red curtains. 

Anne, contrary to her wont, was the first to break the 
silence. 

** Every one will be gone to-morrow," she said, rather 
absently, ''except you and me, and LQias and Uncle David. 
No one else is staying on but Madame La Oava, Louis says." 
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" Is Louis going ? " cried Oliver, with surprise. ^' I 
thought he did not return to Oxford till the fifteenth ? ** 

''He will be back on Saturday/* Anne said; and she 
blushed in spite of herself. 

Oliver drew a deep breath of joy and relief. He would 
have one, two, three days of Anne*s company all to himself. 
He began to think the present moment was not, after all, 
favourable for a proposal. He would put off until to-morrow, 
when young LouiB would be gone, and when he could ask Anne 
to come out for a walk with him, and pour out all that was in 
his heart without any fear of being overheard or interrupted. 

" What train does he go by ? " 

" The early train ; they are all going up to town together." 

"Who are all?" 

" Lord Olen Isca and his daughter, and Lady .^elnoth 
and Lady Violet, and the Gheritons, and Louis. The Glen 
Iscas are going to stay at the same house as Louis," said Anne, 
innocently. 

Oliver's heart beat high with relief and anticipation. 

"Then will you come for a walk with me to-morrow 
morning, as soon as they are gone, Anne ? " he asked, trying 
to speak as unconcernedly as possible. " I want to tell you 
about — about something I've written to my mother — ^to ask 
your advice " 

" I will come if I can, if not in the morning, in the after- 
noon," said Anne, unsuspiciously. " I do not suppose Cousin 
Adelaide will want me, though one cannot tell what it may be 
like with such a small party left at home." 

" Oh, Adelaide never wants anybody," said Oliver. " Anne, 
are you sorry all this — ^this rot is over ? " His feelings rendered 
it impossible for him to employ a more complimentary word. 

" I am very glad indeed," said poor Anne, " so far as I am 
concerned. I am only sorry for Lilias, who has enjoyed it aU 
so much." 

" She does not look sorry for herself," said Oliver ; and 
he directed Anne's attention to the table closest to their 
embrasure, where Lilias was seated next to Cornelius, her face 
flushed with happiness, gratified vanity, and the excitement of 
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BOcoeBS, and her little dark head still crowned with the Lanrain 
diamonds. 

Anne went into her sister's room that night, after the 
family jewels had been removed and restored to the kind lender ; 
she found Lilias in her dressing-gown, with her soft dark 
hair curling about her face and hanging over her shoulders. 
She thought that her little sister would be in need of all her 
sympathy, now that the day she had been looking forward 
to so much was actually over, and she came prepared to listen 
to her lamentations, and to comfort her as best she could. 

But Lilias was in no need of comfort, as she immediately 
discovered, after one glance at the little face still flushed and 
brilliant, and not less charming, though the rose and sUver 
gown hsMl been exchanged for a plain robe of white wool 

" Oh, Anne, Anne, how can I bear such happiness P " said 
little Lilias. 

'* Oh 1 " Anne said, stopping short, and almost falling into a 
chair, so sudden was her dismay. '' Has Cornelius spoken *' 

" Spoken — ^yes— no. Oh, there was no need of words, wc 
understood each other," said Lilias, flinging herself on her 
knees, and hiding her face on her sister's lap. '^ Anne, you arc 
not hurt that I didn't tell you sooner I I wanted to keep it quite 
to myself till the play was over, and untU we were together up 
here. I was acting and singing in a dream of happiness all 
the time. And — ^and— oh, Anne, he loves me." 

" When did he tell you ? " said Anne, in awestruck tones. 

*' This afternoon, when you were all in the billiard-room, 
and — and ever since," Lilias said, peeping rather roguishly 
through her falling curls at her sister's serious face. 

'* Did Uncle David give him leave ? " 

*' Oh, is Cornelias one to ask leave ? " Lilias cried, rather 
impatiently. '^ But, yes ; he told me what Uncle David said. 
He gave his consent, and said we could — could marry, and live 
at the Owydd, and make him happy in his old age, and be his 
adopted children, and all that.'* 

*' Did Uncle David say that ? " said Anne, and she gave a 
sigh of relief. ** Oh, then— then I suppose he thinks it would 

X 
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be all right — ^in any case — ^perhaps, then, whatever happens, yon 
will be happy." 

'^ Perhaps ? *' said Lilias, looking at her with surprise in 
her frank hazel eyes. ''Why, it would be Paradise I Bat I 
know what you mean. I have talked so much nonsense about 
going to college, and making a splendid success with my talents, 
and so forth. But, dear me, what does all that come to in the 
end ? ' The paths of glory lead but to the grave,' " quoted 
Lilias, with perfectly cheerful accents and a beuning face. 
<^And Madame La Cava says I haven't the strength for an 
artist's life. Look, Anne, how much thinner I have grown 
since we left Gastell Bwlch, and the happy valley," and she 
rolled back a loose sleeve, and held up a slender ivory arm, 
which her sister kissed. 

*' Dear Anne, darling old Anne. You love him, don't yon ? 
You will be glad?" 

" Yes, if Uncle David has consented. You will be safe and 
well. I am glad, whatever comes of it," sobbed Anne. 

'^ What should come of it ? " said Lilias, gaUy. <' No one 
else wants me, that is very clear, except, perhaps, you. And 
you can come and live with us whenever you get tired of vulgar 
Aunt Susan and cross Oliver. And if Uncle David hadn't 
consented, we had agreed that we should have married just 
the same. It would only have meant waiting a little while, 
and I would have gone to him at last ; even if it was only to 
live in one of the little white homes on the mountain-side, 
where other human beings, no better and no worse than we are, 
have lived and died. Just lived and worked, and laughed 
and cried, and loved and died ; that is all we can do," she said 
dreamily, " whether time flies over our heads in a palace, or 
finds us out hiding under a thatched roof, with the thin blue 
smoke curling up from our little hearth and chimney against the 
greenwood." She shook her hair off her face, and laughed. 
' I am only dreaming aloud, Anne ; and, oh, Anne, why do 
you look so patient and puzzled ? " 

*' I am wondering what Cornelius will do," Anne said, hesi* 
tating. She dared not say that she wondered if he had confided 
his discovery to her sister or not. 
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*' Do. What should he do ? He will work with his two 
hands, and his wise head, and aU his strength, as a man should,'* 
said Lilias, proudly, *' and earn a liying for us both. We won't 
be dependent on kind Uncle David. Are you Aunt Susan, that 
you imagine no one can marry without a fortune ? If every 
one were of her way of thinking, however, I wonder where the 
population of England would be ? and where the great colonies 
and the stout-hearted pioneers ? If we can't make a living in 
England, we will go to Australia ; he said so,'* she said, calmly 
smiling. " He is the very type of man to succeed in Australia, 
where men are men, and not dandies. I love the Australians." 

Anne then perceived that Lilias knew nothing of the dis- 
covery Cornelius had made, that he was waiting for a confirma- 
tion of his hopes before communicating them to her. Or did 
his silence imply that he meant to resign his rights ? She 
dared not hope so much. 

*^ What is the matter with you, my old cross Anne ? " said 
Lilias, laying her burning cheek on the soft cool hand. " You 
have not been yourself for days. I thought you would come 
round when you had no longer to face the terror of forgetting 
your lines, and entries and exits. But yon are as glum as 
ever. Are you in love too ? " 

'< Oh no, no— not that," Anne cried, but in such confusion 
that the suspicions of Lilias was aroused, and she looked 
curiously at her sister. 

'*I may be in some trouble or perplexity, but not — not 
that," Anne said. ** Do not ask me now, Lilias." 

*' Is it Louis ? I think it must be Louis. Are you in love 
with him ? " little Lilias asked, unheeding the entreating hand 
Anne laid upon her lips. 

** No, no ; I am not. There is nothing settled — ^he is 
coming back on Saturday," said poor Anne, distressed and 
blushing. ** Do not take things into your head, Lilias." 

" You have promised to give him an answer on Saturday," 
said Lilias, jumping up in excitement. '' Oh, Anne I what will 
they say ? He is not like Oomey, who need ask nobody's con- 
sent but his own. Louis I And some day you will be Lady 
Penalt ! How funny I " 
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'* No, no, never. That I shall never be if I have to marry 
Looifl,*' cried foolish Anne, weeping. 

'* What can yon mean ? How can yon marry Lonis and 
not be Lady Penalt some day ? Unless yon think he is going 
to die before his father ? Is anything the matter with him ? '* 
cried LiUas, in alarm. " Oh, Aime, do stop crying, and tell me 
all abont it.*' 

" I cannot tell yon. I will tell yon on Saturday. Have 
pity on me, Lilias, and do not bother me to-night.'* 

** Yon are veiy horrid not to tell iw^," Lilias cried. " Bnt 
I will only ask one thing, and I will have an answer to that. 
Has Lonis asked yon, Anne ? Is he really in love with yon, and 
why does he pay so mnch attention to Lady Griselda? I 
should be jealous if I were yon. Besides, I hate her, she is so 
— BO — condescending,*' Lilias said, " as if we were made of a 
different clay ; but she does not treat Lonis like that. I think, 
Anne, that Cousin Adelaide wants Louis to marry her ; is that 
what makes yon so unhappy ? *' 

*^ No, no ; I do not mind at all about Lady Griselda,** said 
Anne, dejectedly. 

^ Then, what do yon mind 7 Has Louis asked yon ? Just 
teUme*Yes*or*No.*" 

'' Yes, he has asked me," said Anne ; ^' bnt I have only agreed 
on conditions, and you shall know on Saturday, if you will ask 
no more now. Oh, can't yon be content, Lilias, to be so happy 
yourself, and leave me alone. What does it matter about me, 
if you are happy and provided for, and Uncle David satisfied ? " 

'' Saturday,*' said Lilias, unheeding. *' Cornelius is ooming 
back on Saturday. Cousin Adelaide asked him to come back ; 
she laughed very much when he said he had to go home to- 
morrow and see his mother. So I think she knows. Oh, 
Anne, how marvellous if you and I were both to go away from 
here engaged to be married I " said Lilias, with the awestruck 
ecstasy of seventeen. '* Me to a poor, poor farmer, whom I 
would not change for a king ; and yon to the owner of all this ! 
How grand yon will be, and, oh,*' gleefully — ^*' how it will annoy 
Aunt Susan, who wants you for her unpaid companion. I am 
so glad." 
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Anne could only shake her head with unchanged melancholy. 
" I wish you would not talk so. I wish you had asked me 
nothing about it. Go to bed, my little Lilias, and dream of 
your new happiness, for which I thank God with all my heart.'* 

Lilias was very willing to be left to her dreams, though she 
clung to her motherly sister, and kissed her, and begged her 
pardon for teasing her, before she let her go. 

'' After aU,*' she thought to herself, *' if Anne had come and 
asked me about Cornelius last night, how angry and miserable 
I should have been. How I should have resented it. I 
suppose Louis is waiting to ask his father's consent ; or Anne 
can't make up her mind at once, she is so slow. If nothing is 
settled, of course it is impossible she can be happy.'* But the 
thought of what was settled occupied her thoughts so pleasantly 
that she was soon able to dismiss even the mystery of Anne's 
reticence from her mind, and to fall asleep presently with a 
smile on her parted lips, and with a white camellia which had 
fallen from her bodice, and which Cornelius had kissed, clasped 
in her hand. 
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CHAPTEB XXVL 

Anke, who was perhaps less thoroughlj worn out with fatigue 
and excitement than Lilias, passed but a wakeful night, 
falling into a slumber in the morning from which she woke 
with such a violent headache that she abandoned her half- 
intention of appearing at the earlj breakfast provided for the 
travelleiB. 

Thus she did not see either Louis or Gomelius again 
before their departure. 

Lilias showed more enterprise on this occasion. She 
appeared, fresh and cheerful, in the dining-room, and joined 
the party at breakfast. 

'* How very eneigetic yon m*e,'' Lady Griselda said, deigning 
to glance towards her and to address her more directly than 
usnal. 

'* I like seeing people off,** said Lilias, returning the look 
with a quick smile. 

'' So do I, Cousin Lilias, ** said little Joey, looking up from 
his sausage, *' for I get two breakfasts that way," the honest 
youth added, with simplicity. 

<' I hope you are not tired, princess, after your great success 
last night,** said old Lord Glen Isca, with kind courtesy. 

*' Not at all, thank you. I never feel tired when I am 
enjoying myself,*' said Lilias, with truth. 

*' What it is to be yonng I *' said Lady ^gelnoth, graciously 
smiling. *^ / am quite tired." And indeed she looked so ; her 
face was haggard and wrinkled in the morning light. ** But here 
is Violet, you see, as fresh as^^possible, and longing to begin it 
all over again. Nothing ever tires you young things.'* 

Lady Violet, who was seven years the senior of Lilias, and 
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had just owned to Sir John that she was worn ont with constant 
rehearsal, and that theatricals were a great bore, here looked 
somewhat archly at her admirer ; and Sir John was rather 
pleased to perceive that she did not always agree with her 
mamma. 

Lonis asked Lilias after Anne, rather hurriedly, and as if 
he did not wish Lady Oriselda to overhear him, as they left the 
breakfast-room. Lilias replied that she had peeped into her 
sister's room and fonnd her asleep. 

** Give her my love," said Lonis, warmly, " and tell her I 
shall be back on Saturday.** 

*< Very well, I will," said Lilias. She looked at him kindly, 
and thought that she would be glad, after all, if Louis were to 
become her brother. He was so handsome and manly and 
clever, even if he were a little over-confident and conceited. 

" Louis," she said, with a sudden impulse, ** I will tell yon 
a secret. Quick, stoop your head and listen, and promise not 
to tell." 

^' I promise," he said. 

<< I am engaged to Cornelius," she whispered. *^ Do say 
yon are pleased. Every one will know soon ; but I wanted to 
teXL somebody BO much. I never could keep a secret. Please 
say you are glad." 

She looked up, surprised that he did not speak and con- 
gratulate her, and perceived that his smiling face had grown 
quite serious and flushed. 

** Are yon not pleased ? " she said, almost piteously. ^* Uncle 
David haiH-has adopted him, you know, and we are to live with 
him ; and you told me yourself that he was the finest fellow 
you ever saw, and yon always say you hate conventionality. I 
thought you would be pleased. Why do you look at me so 
queerly ? " 

Lonis could not help looking at her queerly. The 
thought could not but pass through his mind that the two 
sisters were in a curious position towards each other ; though 
this one, evidently, was quite unconscious of the possibility 
hanging over her. 

Fate seemed to have decreed that one or other of them 
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was to reign sooner or later at Lanrain. The thought that it 
might, after all, he little Lilias, gave him a quick pang of pain- 
ful feeling, which neverthelesB was not altc^ether free from 
amusement. He and Anne, or Cornelius and Lilias — which ? 

He gave vent to a short laugh, but there was not much 
merriment in the sound, and it fell harshly upon the ears of 
little Lilias, and disappointed and almost offended her. 

But he astonished her still more immediately afterwards, 
by using the very words of Apne, as he took her hand, with a 
look of penitent apology. 

" Yes, I am glad, indeed I am glad — whatever comes of it 
aU," he said. "I hope you will be happy, you dear little 
princess, whether — ^whether — Cornelius, who is the best fellow 
in the world, turns out to be the prince or not ; and here are 
my congratidations, and a cousinly salute into the bargain.** 

And, perceiving that they were alone, he dropped a light 
kiss on her forehead, and hurried away before she oould reply. 

" I wonder how he dared ; and what he meant about 
Cornelius,*' Lilias said, blushing, though she could hardly be 
displeased, for nothing could have been more kind and frank 
than her cousin's congratulations, after all. But she omitted, 
nevertheless, to mention the cousinly salute to Cornelius, who, 
according to their agreement, met her in the big empty drawing- 
room a few moments before the carriages were due. 

He, too, looked queerly at her when she whispered to him 
her conviction that Louis and Anne were also engaged, but 
that her sister would only tell her that nothing was to be 
settled until Saturday. 

"He is waiting to know," he said thoughtfully, "Eh, 
poor fellow, he is too proud to ask her until " 

" Until what ? " 

Cornelius looked at her, and burst into an uneasy laugh. 
" Until Saturday, I suppose,** he said, in subdued tones. 

"I think you are all conspiring to drive me mad about 
Saturday,'* said Lilias, with pretty impatience. "Why are 
you all so mysterious, and what has your return on Saturday 
to do with Anne and Louis ? " 

But no suspicion of the nature of her lover's errand had 
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come to her, quick though she was. Liliaa had heeded her 
aunt Fhilipotte*B boasts on the subject of her brother's protigi 
as little as she had heeded her exaggerations concerning Castell 
Bwlch, or the importance of the Morrice family. 

'^ Have you a secret from me^ Cornelius ? " she said, looking 
up into the steadfast grey eyes. 

'' And if I have ? '* he said simply. " And if I ask you to 
trust me, my Lily, until I return ? '* 

"I will trust you always," she said, leaning restfuUy 
against his broad shoulder, and smiling veiy calmly. 

^* Whatever comes of it," said Cornelius — ^and at this third 
recurrence of the phrase, Lilias gave a little start and laugh — 
" we are promised to one another. TouHl remember that ; 
nothing can change that, no more than if we had already said 
the words " — ^he smiled tenderly down upon the little face which 
lay against his breast — '* * for richer, for poorer, till death us 
do part.* " 

" And I say ' Amen,' " said Lilias. 

^* You say ' Amen,' " said Cornelius, dreamily, '' and so we 
are pledged ; and so I am braver to dare my fate — or is it only 
more selfish — ^than Mr. Louis ? " 

Among the letters added to the heap in the post-box that 
day, at the bottom of which lay poor Oliver's epistle to his 
mother, which he supposed already sped to London, were two 
others addressed to Mrs. Lewis Morrice. 

The thickest was from her daughter, who had covered many 
sheets of monogrammed and coroneted writing*paper with a 
scrawl which sometimes offered only one word to the liue« 

<< Deabest Mamya, 

'' All the excitement being over, I enclose you an 
account of the play from the local paper of this morning. You 
will see how good it was. I wish you had been there. Now 
to business. 

'^ You will be thankful to hear that I have settled everything 
with Uncle David, and he has agreed to take Lilias off your 
hands entirely, and to provide for her f ature. This will be a 
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great relief to 70a, as I know yon do not care about her. I 
have answered for yonr consent ; but please send him a line to 
confirm this. She will live with him, and I dare say he will 
marry her to this yonng Upcott, who, apart from dear Annt 
Philipotte's nonsense about his being a nobleman in disguise, 
is a very nice yonng fellow, and Fen thinks most highly of him, 
so that will do very well. 

*' Oliver looks very well, and is tiMre sociable than I have 
ever seen him. Lady ^gelnoth was charmed with him, and 
begged him to call upon her in town. Her daughter Violet 
dances beautifully, as you will see in the paper. I hear she 
wanted to go on the stage at one time. Lady Griselda Isca is 
very handsome and a great heiress, mad about bridge, as fond 
of hunting as I am. Oliver seems to share your opinions on 
these subjects ; but, as I tell him, if he wants an old-fashioned 
girl for his wife, of the kind who would care to settle down with 
you and devote herself to him, it*s no use my asking smart young 
society ladies to meet him, as they are all exactly (dike. Lord 
Olen Isca told me the other day it was quite refreshing to meet 
so quiet a girl as Anne ; he thought her so very handsome and 
distinguished-looking. I do not know how I came to think 
her dull. She is charming when one knows her. Pen wants 
me to take her abroad with us ; but OUver seems to think you 
cannot spare her. I told him that was nonsense. I hope you 
will let us have her. 

^' Your affectionate daughter, 

" Adblaidb Pbnalt." 

Mr. David*s letter was the antithesis of the above, for it 
was written with great outward carefulness, while its contents 
were innocent of diplomacy. 

" My dbab Susan, 

*^Some time since PhOipotte suggested my taking 
one of poor Owen*s daughters ofP your hands. Guxnmistances 
now render it possible for me to do so. I therefore propose to 
relieve you of all further charge of my niece Lilias, and to pro* 
vide for her future as liberally as my means will allow. 
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** For jonr generosity to her in the past she must be always 
gratefnif and I not less so. 

" When I receive yonr consent, of which I make no donbt, 
I shall be happy, my dear Snsan, to enter into further explana- 
tion, should yon desire me to do so. 

'* Ton will be glad to hear that Oliver is looking well and 
cheerful. 

*^ Yonr affectionate brother-in-law, 

" David Mobbicb.*' 

Lilias proved quite right in her supposition that her 
engagement would not long remain secret, and was hardly 
surprised to be kissed and congratulated by Lady Penalt, who 
came down to breakfast in her riding-habit, equipped for 
hunting. 

*' We mustn^t be supposed to know anything yet,'* Adelaide 
said, nodding good-naturedly at her little cousin, as her lord 
entered the room in breeches and gaiters, *' until mamma has 
consented to hand you over to Uncle David. I've impressed 
that on him every carefully. But I suppose we shall hear from 
her by return of post." 

'' Of course I know nothing about it ; but I'll drink your 
health at noon in cherry-brandy," said Lord Penalt, cutting 
himself large slices of ham. '* Well, Lilias, I can tell you one 
thing, if that young man ever wants a billet he can apply to me. 
He knows what he's talking about. Oive you my word, a 
young fellow (son of an old friend of mine — come to grief) 
asked me for the agency here once ; been to the agricultural 
college, that's what he said. We were walking through a 
field of turnips, and I said, joking, you know, *' What's that, 
youngster 7 " and I'm blessed if he knew. That was a fine 
specimen I Why don't Oliver come down ? Louis left word 
he's to have the grey, if he wants it.*' 

^Oliver isn't coming. He says he's something more 
important on hand this morning," said Ijady Penalt, with a 
laugh. *' I wonder what it can be ? " 

'* Not coming I A day like this I " said Lord Penalt, rather 
crossly ; but his usual jollity was restored by the entry of bis 
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armchair, by an immense fire, which was carefully screened from 
her face. Her hands dangled idly by her sides, and her minnte 
velvet-slippered feet rested upon a bine sofa-cushion. 

She raised and shook her brown forefinger at her visitor, 
and darted reproachful glances from her gleaming black eyes. 

*' Ah, deceitful one ! So the rich uncle adopt-a you, and 
you marry the elephant-a. I have f ound-a you out-a. Come 
here, and tell-a me all," she said. '* It is so damp-a, so meeser- 
able a day. I stay in my so snug-a room and you shall amuse 
me, traitor and perfidious, while these maniacs go out into the 
wet-a and cold-a to their chase.'* 

Lilias being thus happily disposed of, Oliver found that no 
further manoeuvring on his part would be necessary to secure 
a iete^oriete with Anne ; every sitting-room was deserted, and 
silence, save for the loud ticking of the dock, reigned in the 
great hall, where he feverishly awaited her arrival. 

The wood fire smelt pleasantly fragrant, but Oliver grew 
tired of watching it and went to the window, where he stared 
gloomily across the drive at the grey church and solemn head- 
stones which fronted the house. 

It was not a tempting day for an expedition on foot, how- 
ever favourable for hunting. 

The branches of a tall Wellingtonia, pinched and shrivelled 
by the recent frosts, tossed uneasily in the south-west wind, 
which was rising and freshening ; a few miserable snowdrops, 
besmirched with rain and earth, hung their heads on the edges 
of the turf. The wet gravel of the drive showed every rut of 
wheel and hoof as small agitated pools of rippling water, in 
which the shrubs were brokenly reflected. A sudden gust of 
fine rain was presently driven across the window, but it proved 
to be only a passing shower, and he was cheered, before the 
arrival of Anne, by the breaking forth of a gleam of sunshine. 

She came down at last, very pale, and plainly dressed, but 
looking, he thought, no less beautiful. In fact, Anne's look 
did not much depend upon her dress, and her fair complexion 
was very weU suited by the homely brown garb she wore. 

They set off at a brisk pace across the muddy gravel drive, 
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and through the park to the woods, where Oliyer suggested 
that the paths beneath the pines woiQd be much drier and more 
sheltered. 

Anne acquiesced, and they walked for some time in silence, 
until Oliver, suddenly taking courage, plunged rather awk- 
wardly into the topic next his heart. 

"Anne,** he said, with suppressed exultation, ''do you 
know what I've done ? " 

'* No,'' she said, surprised. 

" I've — I've burnt my ships," said Oliver, mysteriously ; 
** kicked down my ladders." 

Poor Anne looked alarmed, not understanding in the least 
this eloquence of metaphor. 

"I've written to my mother. I've felt a different man 
since I posted the letter. I may be a beggar at this moment, 
for aught I know to the contrary. I've told her I'll be tied to 
her apron-strings no longer, that I'm a man and not a child ; 
and she can take it or leave it. I'm in dead earnest." 

" Oh, Oliver, how could you write so to your mother ? " 
said Anne, sincerely shocked. 

"Why, I did it for you," cried Oliver, with an eager, 
though dumsy, tenderness of manner which touched her in 
spite of her dismay. " I've come to see what a mercenary 
cowardly sort of chap I must have seemed to you all this time, 
to sit down so tamely while other f eUows of my age are men 
and workers, and free. So I wrote and told her th^ I should 
please myself in future ; but I wrote quite civil, Anne, I did 
indeed." 

" Civilly I To your mother 1 I should hope so indeed," 
Anne said, with gentle severity. " But is that the way you 
repay her love ? For she does love you, Oliver. She showed me 
your photos as a baby, and cried over them, poor Aunt*Susan, 
she did indeed." 

" She might remember I can't be a baby for ever, though," 
said Oliver, rather sulkily. " I don't call it loving a feUow to 
make him such a muff that he's ashamed of knowing other 
fellows for fear of being laughed at." 

" It has been hard upon you ; but you might go to her 
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kindly and respectfully, not send her a hard cruel letter, when 
you are away enjoying yourself, and she is alone and sad,'* cried 
tender-hearted Anne. *' Oh, Oliver, I thought better of you 
than that/' 

*' You don't know her," said Oliver. *' You think she's as 
soft and kind as you are yourself. But she's not, Anne. She 
used to bully me awful when I was a little chap. And whose 
fault is it if she's alone and sad ? She cares for nothing but 
her everlasting money, and her blessed peerage, that she reads 
from morning till night. And I've told her my wife's name 
will never be in it. And, Anne, you won't say * No,' will you ? " 
cried Oliver, in a choking voice. ^^ It's for your sake I've told 
her she may cut me off with a shilling. Look here, I'll confess 
to yon honest, I thought of trying to get you to consent to a 
secret engagement, or even a secret marriage, and stand in with 
her all the same. But I've come to see I was a mean hound to 
even have such a thought. You don't know how much more 
of a fellow I feel since I've told the truth and shamed the 
devil. You won't despise me for doing that, Anne ? I always 
said I wanted you to know the worst of me. It's you that's 
made me a better fellow, and I can't live without you. I — I 
think I shall go and hang myself if — ^if you won't have me." 

Anne looked at him iu silent unhappiness. 

His harsh dark face was working with emotion ; his anxious 
eyes fixed on her in such despairing supplication as showed 
plainly enough that Oliver was, as he had said, in deadly earnest. 
She thought of the light, protecting, easy g&llantry of Louis, 
and the tears rose in her blue eyes. 

Her silence, and the sorrowful expression of her face, filled 
him with terror. 

'' Anne, you are not going to say ^ No* ? You said I had 
improved. You said you liked to be with me. I — I^know 
I'm not much of a chap, but I swear I'd be your faithful 
slave," he said, almost sobbing. " I would indeed, Anne. And 
though I'm not much, there's no harm in me. I've never 
done anything bad, anything that would make me ashamed 
to ask such an angd as you to marry me." 

*' Ohy Oliver, I never thought yon had. I have always been 
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Borry for you," aaid poor Anne. ** I don't know what you 



mean." 



" No, no," Oliver said hastily, " and — and I dare gay I 
oughtn't to have mentioned it, only when a man is drowning, 
you know, he'll catch at a straw ; and — and lots of people — 
who aren't mufifs, like me — would only laugh if they knew I'd 
never thought of, nor looked at, nor loved Miy woman but you 
in my whole life. But I thought it might make you think a 
little more of me," said Oliver, humbly. " You see, I've got 
nothing to recommend me now, for I'm pretty sure that, if I 
marry you, my mother will never forgive me. Only I know 
you don't care for money." 

Anne thought that she could truthfully answer now that 
she cared nothing for money, since Lilias was provided for, and 

content. 

" You're not going to say * No ' ? " Oliver said, standing 
still in the middle of the path beneath the fir-trees, and look- 
ing into the face with something very like despair. 

Anne was. hardly conscious how much misery her own face 
betrayed, and he mistook her sorrow for pity. 

*' I — I can't help it, Oliver," she said, with a little sob. 

"You said — you said you would help me to improve 
myself, and grow good and nice," urged poor Oliver, almost 
childishly. " Is this helping me ? " 

" So I would have helped you. I wanted to," Anne said 
sadly ; " but I've promised " 

Oliver turned very white. 

" Oh, Oliver, don't look like that," she sobbed. " I couldn't 
hdp it. If — if you had only asked me sooner, it might have 
been diflferent, but now, now— some one else " 

" Has Louis asked you seriously to marry him ? " 

"Oh, seriously! How could it be anything but serious 
when any one asks you to marry him ? " said Anne, reproach- 
fully, looking up with tearful eyes. 

" Why has he gone away ? " said Oliver, heavily. 

" He is coming back on Saturday, with Cornelius, to— to 

hear I can't tell you," said Anne. " There is a secret ; but I did 

Louis harm without meaning to, and I can't explain," she said 
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incoherently, ** and IVe promised to make it np to him. But 
he understood, I know he understood," said Anne, vehemently, 
" that if it is all right I am not bound '* 

'* I can't understand one word of all you^re saying,*' said 
Oliver, in hopeless miserable tones. '^ Do you mean Louis has 
asked you to marry him ? " 

" Yes," said Anne, faintly. 

With all Oliver's despair and disappointment there was 
mingled a very distinct sensation of surprise. 

He had perhaps thought of his love for Anne, quite 
unconsciously, and though he was fully aware of her mental 
and physical superiority to himself, somewhat in the light of 
a sacrifice.. 

He was the king, not only stooping from his high estate to 
worship at the feet of the beggar-maid, but actually casting 
away his royal robes and crown to share her poverty. 

This unrecognized sensation certainly held its place in the 
back of Oliver's mind. 

He would have angrily denied that his love for Anne could 
be increased by any outward circumstance ; and yet the fact 
that Louis, the splendid youth who was his fellow-potontato, 
proposed to make Anne his queen, did add to the respect in 
whidi he held his cousin, and make her seem still more attrac- 
tive and noble and desirable in his eyes. 

He ahnost laughed aloud in savage derision when be 
thought of his own hesitation ; his certainty that his mother 
would look down upon his choice ; that she would not consider 
Anne worthy of her son. 

Oliver compared himself to Louis with no lack of 
humility ; he rather exaggerated his nephew's manifest advan- 
tages. And Lord and Lady Penalt would consent to their 
darling's choice, as they would consent to ahnost anything he 
wished. 

Anne had not been thought good enough for a plain, surly, 
ill-bred, ignorant recluse, of no bettor birth than her own ; but 
she would be welcomed into this splendid house as the bride of 
the handsome and accomplished heir* 

He laughed, even while his eyes were full of scorching 

A T 
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tears. Anne's hmnilitywas avenged by the pain and mortifi- 
cation her tardy snitor was now suffering. 

" Of course," he said dully, " a fellow like me— could not 
stand in the way — of such a grand marriage as that " 

'* Ton don't understand," Anne cried, wringing her hands, 
*^ and I can't explain. It will not be a grand mArriage— if I 
marry Louis." 

^' Not a grand marriage I " Oliver said, staring. He was 
not quick-witted, and only took in the exact meaning of the 
words as they came to him. Why, what did she expect 7 he 
asked himself in wonder. Nothing, to be sure, was good 
enough for Anne, but how could she not think it a grand 
marriage for a penniless maid not even dowered with the 
proverbial " lang pedigree" of the song ? A handsome young 
man of irreproachable character, already distinguished as a 
student and as an athlete ; the heir to a fine estate, a peerage, 
and a fortune suitable to his position, Oliver could not but 
be surprised. 

The tears that rained from Anne's blue eyes, and coursed 
slowly down her cheeks he attributed to her angelic pity. The 
sight of her grief impelled him to force down for the moment 
all signs of the despair which possessed him. 

*^ I say," he said, with a kind of awkward chivalry, *^ I say, 
don't---don't take on like this, Anne. I shall — I shaU get on 
all right without you, you know, in time." 

Anne sobbed out an unintelligible murmur in which he 
only clearly distinguished the words — ''your letter to your 
mother," and '' wait, wait till Saturday." 

" I'll wait if you wish it," groaned Oliver. " Tm not sorry 
I wrote to my mother — no, I'm not. She'll know I'm not going 
to be treated like a child any more. Pm glad I wrote it." 

But when they went indoors Oliver added another letter to 
the heap in the box, beneath which, had he known it, his first 
epistle to his mother still reposed. 

" DflAB Mother, 

" You need take no notice of my last unless yon 
like. I don't take back what I said about independance 
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only I don't care what hapens to me any more now, for I 
have lost Anne through hesitating like a dolt and a coward and 
young Lonis has cut me ont. She is good enough for him yon 
see, that has had the pick of all the girls in London though 
not for me who knows nobody. 

'' When he comes back on Saturday it is to be given out 
from what I can make out. She is waiting for Upcott to re- 
turn and I suppose that is to enounce both the engagements at 
once. I have lost her through being afraid of what you would 
say or we might have been safe engaged by now, she said 
almost as much. My only chance of being any good is gone 
with her. I shall stay till Saturday as she wishes it but I 
shan't come home when I leave here ; if yon want to make 
me independent I shall be grateful if not I shall go off some- 
where and do the best I can. 

** Tour miserable son, 

" Oliveb Moerice. 

" P.S. — His parents think of lus happiness, and not of their 
own pride nor yet of the peerage. 

*'P.S. — She owns she only aoepted him because of some 
wrong she thinks she has done him some way which she wants 
to make up for. It is me she likes best that is my only 
consolation." 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

When Mn. Morrice had mastered the contente of aU her 
letters from Laorain she sent an agitated Bummoiifl to her 
sister-in-laWi and in the oonrse of the morning Mifls Phili- 
potte inreBented hecpelf in Kensington Palace Gardens, f aU of 
enrioBity, and aa nnsympathetic as nsnaL 

'^ What can be the matter, Susan ? Yon seem all of a 
flnster. Has the doctor been proposing to you again, that yon 
should be in such a huny for me at this odd hour ? And 
where, pray, is Miss Drake ? " 

** I told the little dog to take her for a walk — I mean I told 

her to Oh, Philipotte, I am very miserable. Never was 

such a devoted mother as I have been, and had such nngrateful 
children. Here is David adopting Lilias on purpose to many 
her to a ploughboy, and here is Oliver running away to the 
North Pole for aught I know. Take the letters and read them,'* 
sobbed Mrs. Morrice. 

*' I always told you, Susan, that if you treated Oliver like 
a prisoner he would escape one day. What scrape has he got 
into now ? " said Miss Philipotte, seizing the letters with 
avidity. " Whatever it may be, sister, if it is any comfort to 
you to hear it, I may tell you beforehand that it is you that 
I shall always blame for it, and not poor Oliver." 

<< No one is to blame but Anne, that I can see," said Mrs. 
Morrice, angrily. '* Impudent girl that she is. After I have 
shown her every kindness, to dare to set herself up and refuse 
my son." 

Miss Philipotte kid down the letters, and prepared to fight 
Anne's battles immediately. 

'* Well, Susan, Oliver writes with more manliness than I 
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shonld have expected, considering how yon have brought him 
np. He does not express himself weU, to be sure, and his 
spelling would disgrace a child of six ; but I do not expect 
every one to be so well educated as young Oomelius. I can't 
see what you have to complain of. Here is my brother David 
kindly talking Lilias off your hands and arranging a most 
suitable marriage for her; and here is all fear of Oliver marrying 
one of his cousins, which you told me you would never consent 
to, over for good and all. I am very glad young Louis has 
chosen so wisely. From what Adelaide says, Lord Penalt will 
evidently welcome such a daughter-in-law." 

"Adelaide has behaved very badly to me," said poor Mrs. 
Morrice, whose feelings were so contradictory that she hardly 
knew how to express herself, between her desire that Oliver 
should make a good match, and her anger that Anne should 
have presumed to refuse him. '' She gave me to understand 
that she would invite two eligible young ladies to meet my son, 
and here is one of them fond of dancing and the stage,'and the 
other mad about hunting and cards ; all things she knows to 
be against my conscience. It is small wonder my poor boy 
could not fanpy them, knowing as he does what my feelings are." 

" But, you see, Adelaide explains that all die young ladies 
of the day are the same," said Miss Philipotte, cheerfully ; "and, 
for my part, I think these must be very favourable specimens, 
for I cannot see that she mentions that either of them smokes; 
it is better to dance than to smoke, and better to ride a horse 
than a bicycle," she added, with a dim notion that she was 
quoting a Persian proverb. 

"No daughter-in-law of mine shall smoke," said Mrs. 
Morrice, firmly. 

" It is all very well for you to sit and say so now, Susan ; 
but you are very little acquainted with the ways of daughters- 
in-law. Ton do not suppose that Lord Glen Isca would 
allow his daughter to marry your Oliver without a very hand- 
some settlement indeed. They would be just as independent 
of you as Adelaide is. I should like to know whether you 
could stop Adelaide, even if she chose to smoke clay pipes 
insteiad of cigarettes." 
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'^ Toa are very nnkind, Philipotte," said Mrs. Morrice, 
feeling the cruel tmth of this gtatement. 

''If yoa want flattery, sister, yon have only to ring for 
Miss Drake. Ton will get none from me." 

'' I want your advice. I am the last to care for flattery, 

and the doctor will be here in a moment, I wish yon would " 

'' What can yon possibly want the doctor for, Susan ? Pray, 
what ails yon to-day ? ** 

" I wonder yon can ask what ails me, Philipotte, when you 
know what a poor creature I am, with a heart that is all to 
pieces, and a mother's feelings on the top, though of course you 
can never realize what ihey are," said Mrs. Morrice, resentfully. 
'' Even if I have made mistakes in bringing up my boy," she 
ended, sobbing, '' I have had the best intentions. Nobody can 
ever say I neglected my children." 

''I am far from saying it, sister," said Miss Philipotte, in 
softened tones. 

'' It is Anne that I blame," said Mrs. Morrice, still sobbing, 
and strong in the conviction that somebody must be blamed 
for her tears. 

*' Dear me, sister, it is not in reason that Anne should not 
prefer a handsome young fellow like Louis to poor Oliver," 
said Miss Philipotte, artfully. 

But tUs was more than the mother could tolerate. 
" I am sure Oliver is a better match in every way," she 
cried wratiifully. '' He is a more suitable age, and far steadier, 
and he will be one of the richest young men in England when 
I am dead. Louis will have no fortune at all in comparison ; 
and, as my boy says, Anne would have been a daughter to me, 
and we could have settled down comfortably, without that little 
monkey of a Lilias. He is always thinking of me, though yon 
call him selfish." 

" Bless me, Susan, was ever any one so changeable as yon 
are ? Of course we all knew Anne would have been the very 
wife for Oliver ; it was you who were so set on his making a 
fine match." 

'' But that was before I knew that the poor boy's happiness 
was involved," sobbed the inconsistent mother. '* Of course I 
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wished Oliver to marry as well as Adelaide did. He has every 
bit as much right. I always meant his wife to take precedence 
of Adelaide, whose boys give themselves such airs over my son. 
It is very hard I am to give np everything I set my heart on 
in torn, sister.*' 

" It is mnch more impoitant that Oliver's wife should be 
a nice, good, well-behaved young woman, than that she should 
take precedence of Adelaide, Sasan," said Miss Philipotte 
severely. *' I am surprised, at your age, to hear you talk such 
nonsense, and I must add, such vulgar nonsense. Although I 
am a single woman myself, I do not pretend to be ignorant of 
the fact that good health is far more essential to the future 
mother of our race (now so nearly extinct) than a mere title." 

Mrs. Morrice did not dare to contradict her sister-in-law, 
but in her heart she thought the comparison great nonsense. 
She had enjoyed very poor health all her life, but she was 
certain that she woidd have enjoyed a handle to her name 
better still. 

** I suppose Adelaide thinks that now Louis has stolen 
the girl my poor boy fancied, he will get his fortune into 
the bargain, while Oliver becomes a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. But she is mistaken. If she doesn't make 
Louis give up Anne directly, not another penny of mine shall 
any of the Lauraius see, and so I tell her." 

She spoke exactly as she had spoken in the childhood of 
Oliver and Louis, when the sturdy baby of five had snatched 
away his nine-year-old uncle's toys. 

^* Well, Susan, for once you are talking sense," said Miss 
Philipotte, approvingly, for her shrewd intelligence had read 
between the hues of Adelaide's letter, and she was by no means 
so sure as she pretended that it was Louis whom her niece 
wished Anne to marry. ''As yon say, Oliver's happiness is 
concerned, and after his illneas in the autumn he is not in a 
fit state to bear a disappointment, much less to wander over 
the world by himself." 

'' Do you think he will go into a decline ? " cried Mrs. 
Morrice, in terror. 

" Yes, Susan, I think he wiU," said Mias Philipotte, firmly. 
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'^ And I think it very hard that a mere fancy of yonng Loois's 
should stand in the way of his own ancle's happiness." 

*' Very hard indeed," said Mrs. Morrice, hardly perceiving 
that she was abandoning all pretence at maintaining her 
original standpoint. 

'*You mnst exert yonr anthority, Snsan. Anne cannot 
many withoat yonr consent, she is yonr ward till she is one 
and twenty." 

^' I will write and order her and Lilias home." 

''No, sister, not Lilias. Ton forget that Lilias is no 
longer in yonr charge," said Miss Philipotte, promptly. 

" I have not written to David yet." 

" Then pray do so at once. If yon give up Lilias with a 
good grace, yon will double your influence with Anne." 

This sounded plausible enough to the weak understanding 
of Mrs. Morrice, and without very well understanding why, she 
found herself writing her consent to Mr. David's proposal. 

'* And now what shall I say to my poor boy ? How can I 
prevent him from rushing off ? Shall I telegraph ? I would 
go myself but the journey would kill me in this cold weather," 
she wailed dismally. 

** Why should you telegraph when he will be there till 
Saturday ? Just write and insist on Anne's coming home with 
him on Saturday, and assure him he is mistaken in supposing 
that you would not give your consent. Tell him you are 
prepared to welcome Anne as a daughter." 

'' But if Anne has accepted Louis ? " 

" Oh dear me, sister, how very slow you can be," cried Miss 
Philipotte, impatiently. ''Don't you see that if you take 
Oliver's part it is to you that he will come for sympathy, 
whether he can get Anne or not ? Of course we can't force 
her to marry Oliver, if she prefers Louis ; but when she knows 
you are on Oliver's side I should never be surprised if she 
changed her tone. Poor Anne is so timid and dutiful she 
would never have dared to accept Oliver against your wishes. 
But there, if you wish her to be Lady Penalt some day — and 
poor Oliver's heart broken " 

" You know I wish nothing of the kind," sobbed Mrs. 
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Morrioe, appalled at the contemplation of snch a doable 
disaster. 

Her letter to Oliver was a carions mixture, since she 
obediently interpolated the high-soondmg and generous phrases 
dictated by Hiss Philipotte, among her own weak, fretful, and 
ungrammatical sentences. 

She expressed indignation with Louis, and sympathy with 
her son. She promised to welcome Anne as a daughter if he 
could only persuade her to change her mind, and gave vent to 
her conviction of the girl's total unworthiness for such an exalted 
position almost in the same breath. She offered Oliver a hand- 
some independence immediately if he would give up all thoughts 
of Anne ; and in the next paragraph declared that if he 
married her his settlement should be equal to Adelaide's own, 
and that his children should inherit every penny she had in 
the world. Such as the letter was, however, Miss Philipotte 
determined it should be posted, before the writer had time to 
reflect or to repent ; so with great forethought and considera- 
tion, she offered to guard it from the possibility of inspection 
by the servants, or other mishap, by posting it herself on her 
way home from Kensington Palace Gardens. 

On her arrival at her lodging. Miss Philipotte was aston- 
ished to find Mr. David in the sitting-room, awaiting her return. 

^* My dearest brother I This is a surprise indeed I " she 
cried. " What can have happened ? What can have brought 
you up to town so suddenly ? " 

'* I came up to see you, Philipotte ; and I am returning to 
Laurain to-morrow evening or Saturday morning. You will 
perhaps have heard from the girls that Cornelius left us yester- 
day. He is retaming also on Saturday, and so is young Louis." 

Miss Philipotte was burning with curiosity and interest 
directly, but she perceived that her brother looked fatigued, 
and her kindness of heart mastered her inquisitiveness. She 
determined that he must be refreshed immediately, and rang 
for luncheon. 

The botUe of claret she produced from the sideboard for 
his benefit had been opened, perhaps, a fortnight or so 
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previously ; the contents had served daily to colour the tumbler 
of water Miss Philipotte imbibed at her early dinner, and added 
to the dignity, if not much to the flavour, thereof. But Mr. 
David, though obviously agitated, and far from well, retained 
sufficient presence of mind to decline the glassful which Eliza 
triumphantly extracted from the bottom of the bottle ; and 
asked for whiskey, which the landlady supplied with suspicious 
celerity. 

'* I wish she may not keep spirits always by her,*' said Miss 
Philipotte, shaking her head discontentedly. ^' Ton need not 
wait, Eliza, I have business to discuss with Mr. Morrice ; and 
I can help him to what he wants very well.*' 

Mr. David was not only of a veiy nervous and scrupulous 
disposition, but he was also accustomed to make his sist^ more 
or less of a confidante. His distress of mind was 00 great at 
the false position which he believed himself to occupy in his 
niece's home, as an unwilling traitor to her interests, that he 
had been quite unable to sleep on the previous night ; he had 
consequently decided that the suspense of the next two days 
would be best endured by taking a journey to London, and 
by pouring out his wretchedness and remorse to his sister 
Philipotte, who would, he thought, share his feelings. Mr. 
David even hoped faintly that she might somehow find a way 
out of the difficulty ; that she might prove to have some 
influence over Cornelius, for whom she had professed a liking 
and affection from the first. 

" Now that we are alone, Philipotte," he said, having made 
a pretence of lunching on the dry leg of a cold fowl and a luke- 
warm potato, '* I must tell you all that is on my mind, though 
I need not say it must be in the strictest confidence. I seem 
unable to think, or to exercise my usual judgment, such as it 
is ; the situation is so very — so very bewildering." 

^'Pray take your time, brother," said Miss Philipotte, 
settling down in her horsehair chair to enjoy his coming 
confidence. "I have told Eliza that I do not receive this 
afternoon. We shall be quite undisturbed. I am denying 
myself to visitors, so do not put yourself about, if you hear 
the sound of carriage-wheels." 
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** In the fiiBt place," said Mr. David, ^^ I believe yon will 
be glad to know that I have taken yonr advice, which was 
warmly approved by Adelaide — and have told Snsan that I 
will addt)t Lilias." 

'*I read yonr letter this morning, brother," said Miss 
Philipotte, importantly. '' I am bnt jost returned from Sosan's 
honse, and I posted her answer to yon myself. It conveyed 
her consent to your proposition. / saw to that" 

'*Ay, ay," said Mr. David, inattentively. '^I dare say 
she was glad enough to get the poor child off her hands. But 
that is not all. I have also given my consent to her marrying 
Cornelius, whatever comes of this — this inquiry." 

" What inquiry, brother ? " 

'' Ton Uttle thought, Philipotte," said Mr. David, dejectedly, 
«<when you talked so enthusiastically of establishing this 
poor young fellow's rights— when you sent him to Laurain 
— at whose expense those rights might presently have to be 
restored." 

Miss Philipotte was quick-witted, and leaped to a conclusion 
instantly, though it was one somewhat wide of the mark. 

She turned pale with consternation. ** You do not mean 
to tell me, brother," she gasped, ^Hhat — that Penalt is a 
bigamist, and that Oornelius is his rightful " 

^' No, no, sister. It is not so bad as that," cried poor Mr. 
David. '*I never thought of such a thing. Poor Penalt. 
There is no question of that." 

«<I never liked Penalt ; I never approved of the match," 
said Miss Philipotte, firmly. ** But then, brother, I do not 
see what it can be, to upset you like this. What about 
sending Cornelius to Laurain 7 " 

''I am afraid, Philipotte, that there is reason to believe 
that Pen's poor brother Geoige — ^his elder brother — was the 
father of Cornelius." 

Miss Philipotte's dismay for once rendered her speechless. 

*' His mother was certainly at Laurain, the year of his 
birth," said Mr. David, with a groan. 

*' Then Cornelius is the heir, brother," said Miss Philipotte, 
drawing a long breath. 
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^'If his mother can prove her marriage to Oeorge, he 
midoubtedlj most be/' Baid Mr. David. 

*^ Of comse she can prove it," said Mis8 Philipotte, warmly. 
" She told me herself she was an honest woman." 

" The law, however, will require farther proof than Mrs. 
Upcott's word," said Mr. David, with a most nnosnal in- 
flection of satire. *^ Well, yon always hoped he would turn 
out to be heir to a peerage, Philipotte." 

^* To any other peerage in the world, brother," said Miss 
Philipotte, bursting into tears ; '^ but not to this." 

" I beg your pardon, my dear Phil ; I should not have said 
so, and distressed you further- than I need," said Mr. David, 
repenting immediately. " I know very well you were far from 
wishing any harm to befall dear Adelaide and her boys ; let 
alone poor Penalt, the best fellow that ever lived." 

Miss Philipotte wept for a moment in silence, and then re- 
covered herself sufficiently to take her usual contradictory view. 

" Harm, brother ? I do not see that this can do them any 
harm whatever, except in poor dear Susan's eyes, who thinks 
all the world of a title. I hope the Laurains of Laurain are 
still more important than their mushroom peerage. They will 
not be less well off or well born because poor Cornelius gets his 
rights. I always understood Penalt had his mother's fortune 
settled on him as the second son : they will have fewer ezpensesi 
and get along very well," 

Mr. David derived some slight comfort from his sister's 
words, though he shook his head. 

"It would be a terrible blow to Penalt. His home no 
longer* his own. And for young Louis, brought up to that 
position, and so very well suited for it. It is a bitter thought 
that he should be supplanted by any doing of ours." 

'^Of ours, brother?" cried Miss Philipotte, in a high 
key. '* I must say you arrogate to yourself the workings of 
Providence in the most surprising manner. Pray, how was it 
our doing that you inherited Castell Bwlch, and made the 
acquaintance of Cornelius? And how can you be so un- 
principled as not to wish the poor dear young man to have his 
rights ? For my part, and especially considering that Penalt 
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was only born a second son,^' she said, disdainf nlly tossing her 
heady *' I can only say I think dear little Lilias is far more 
soited to occupy the position of Lady Fenalt than Adelaide, 
who thinks of nothing bat hunting and smoking and playing 
cards. I wonder yon should favour one niece at the expense 
of simple justice to the other." 

** Well, well,'* said Mr. David, finding himself quite unable 
to follow the reasoning of his determined sister, and, as usual, 
half regretting the impulse which had caused him to seek 
sympathy from one so likely to withhold it. He dared not 
now venture to express his faint vague hope that Cornelius 
might refuse to establish his claim, even should he succeed in 
obtaining the necessary proofs of its vaUdity. 

*' It is the delay, the suspense, that is so trying,'' he 
said, getting up, and walking uneasily about the room. '* If 
one could only be at something. If I had not thought 
Cornelius would manage his mother best alone, I should have 
made some excuse to go home with him. It is such hard work 
sitting still, with dear Adelaide and all so unsuspecting." 

^' Bless me, brother, I am sure there is no need to be 
sitting still," said Miss Philipotte energetically. *' Only a man 
seems incapable of following up the commonest due. In your 
place, I should ferret everything out for myself instead of 
waiting for Emma Upcott's nonsense." 

" I have no doubt you would ; but you see, my dear Phil, I 
have no due to follow up." 

** Why, the question is, where could they most easily have 
got married ? " 

** Ay, but what is the answer ? " said Mr. David, hdpleasly. 

** I am surprised at you, brother. Can your memory be 
failing you ? Do you not recollect my telling you that Emma 
Upcott had been to London but once in her life ? What should 
take her to London like that ? Of course she went to get 
married." 

^ London would, no doubt, be the easiest place to get married 
secretly," Mr. David acknowledged ; '* but it would take some 
time to search all the registers in London, Phil ; though I dare 
say it may have to be done sooner or later," he groaned. 
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** Did I not know how highly the Government thought of 
yon, David,'* said Miss Philipotte, witheringly, *^ I should really 
pnt yon down as little better than a simpleton. Wonld a yonng 
man many his another's daiiymaid in Westminster Abbey ? '* 

^* I suppose not/' said Mr. David, feebly. 

** It is simple comme hon jovr^^ said Miss Philipotte, draw- 
ing her black brows over her shrewd eyes. ^*They wonld 
be in a hnrry, of course ; yonng tpeople are always in a 
hnrry ; and he would not be for dragging her all over London 
with him, that is veiy certain, since he wonld fear being 
recognized. He met her, of course, at St. Pancras ; and they 
got married at the nearest church in some out-of-the-way 
comer. He would have managed the licence or the residence 
or whatever was required ; and she had her day out, no doubt. 
Bless my soul, with all we have to go by, and the very date of 
the year, I would have a copy of that entiy in the church 
register before I went to bed to-night — ^if I were a gentleman." 

*^ You make very certain the entry exists," said Mr. David, 
rather peevishly. ** Pray, why should I go poking into church 
registers for an entry I have no wish to find ? " 

^* You surprise me, David," said Miss Philipotte, with 
severe solemnity. '* I n^ver looked upon you as an immoral 
man before. Besides, there is no need for you to be troubled 
personally. An officer will undertake the job for a trifle." 

"An officer I" 

" An officer, brother," she repeated firmly. " Personally 
I always place any little disagreeable commission of the kind 
in the hands of the police at head-quarters," said Miss PhUi- 
potte, who had once recovered a lost umbreDa by personal 
application at Scotland Yard. " The police are always very 
civil to me, and so no doubt they will be to you, as a retired 
Government officiaL Pray, brother, step round to ScoUand 
Yard, and give in the particulars I have just mentioned ; or if 
yon object to do so, I am very willing to go myself. I have 
no idea," cried Miss Philipotte, indignantly, " of refusing to do 
justice to apoordear young man idio is actually engaged to be 
married to my favourite niece, simply because Mrs. Lewis 
happens to wish her daughter to wear a title that does not 
belong to her." 
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CHAPTEB XXVm. 

'^Hbre is LoniB returning this evening from town with 
Uncle David/' said Lady Penalt's cheerful voice. ** I suppose 
the party bored Master Louis, after all, or he would never have 
torn himself away after only two nights of it." 

Oliver looked up quickly from the comer of the hall, where 
he was lounging over an illustrated paper. 

''Well, he said he would only be away two nights,'* he 
remarked, in his most surly tones ; '' and he left on Wednesday, 
and this is Friday." 

'' He will cheer us all up," said Adelaide. *' Now that even 
La Cava has departed, we are terribly doleful. The house 
always feels empty without Louis ; he is the mainspring of us all. 
I scold him for being so restless; but we are dead-alive without 
him, all the same." 

'* Speak for yourself, Adelaide," growled her brother. ** I 
for one like to be quiet." 

Adelaide only laughed good-humouredly as she slowly 
sailed away, with her telegram crumpled in her white fingen. 

** Oh, Oliver," murmioed Anne, dejectedly, ** how can you 
speak so gruffly to her 7 " 

*' Why," said Oliver, astonished, ^* she's my sister I " 

** Is that a reason you should be rude to her ? " 

** It's surely a reason for saying what I like." 
^ ** Do leave him alone, Anne," said Lilias. '^ Ill-bred people 
always mistake intimacy for fioniliarity ; they are never polite 
to their relations." 

**Then I'm sure you're not polite to me," Oliver cried, 
more reasonably than usual. 

Lilias had the grace to laugh. *' Well, I am not. Cousin 
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Oliver/' Bhe acknowledged candidly. ^' StUI, I shonld be, yon 
know, if yon had even average good manners. Bnt I feel so 
ashamed of yon when I see yon lounging in a chair, and not even 
troubling to say good morning to your hostess, because she 
happens to be your sister. If you weremp brother, I should 
cry with mortification.'' 

^^ I don't see what it's got to do with you," growled Oliver, 
reddening. " Anne can be ashamed of me if she likes." 

** What a privilege I " said Lilias, disdainfully. 

^*I mean it's she that has tried to do me good," said 
Oliver, boyishly, ^^ though she never speaks like you do. Miss 
Lilias — there." 

'* What a baby you are," said provoking Lilias. 

'^ Don't let's quarrel," said Anne, anxiously. ** Oliver, did 
Cousin Adelaide say what time they would arrive to-day ? " 

He came to her side and answered in softened tones. ^ No, 
but I can go and ask her, if you like." 

He looked down at Anne's face, which was pale and anxious 
with the silent suspense which she had had to endure during 
her uncle's absence. 

Lilias wandered away, singing to herself — 

^ Sur le pont d' ATignon, 
On 7 danse, 
Onydaiuse;" 

for she was in the state of rapture proper to the seventeen- 
year-old maiden in love, and it caused her to break out con. 
tinually into snatches of song, and to wear a perpetual dreamy 
smile whenever she fancied herself unobserved. 

The days had not seemed long to her ; she was ahnost glad 
to have had so many hours to herself, in which to realize her 
own happiness before the return of Cornelius. 

^* Anne," said Oliver, wistfully, ^* do you think ib will all 
be settled to-night ? " 

^ They must have found out something — something fresh, 
I think," Anne said, clasping her hands nervously, " or Louis 
and Uncle David would not be returning together like this." 

" Can't you explain ? " 

" Not until I luive seen them." 
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'^ It is very hard on me/' said Oliver. 

The facile te'irs flo3ded her blae eyes. *' Oh, I know, 
Consin Oliver, and I ought not even to have said so much as I 
have,*' said poor Anne, " only I can't bear to hnrt yon so, with- 
out — withont excusing myself." 

^* Bnt there is something — something that may happen to 
make yon give np Lonis," he persisted. Daring these past 
days, slow-witted as he was, he had gleaned so much from her 
broken sentences of half-expressed regrets. 

^' Oh, please, please, don't ask me," Anne said. *^ If there 
is anything, yon will know it soon enough. Every one will. 
And if not, oh, perhaps — I am sure — he understood ; he 
could not k^p me to it." She hardly breathed the words, but 
Oliver caught them. She had never said it qnite so plainly 
before. 

"Then you don't — ^you don't care for Louis," he said, 
flushing a dull red all over brow and neck. " Oh, Anne, if — if 
it's any one you care for, is it — ^is it me ? " he whispered. 

" It's you that wants me most," said Anne, excited by the 
near approach of her fate to a lessening of her usual caution. 

** Then, why, oh, Anne, why won't you " began Oliver, 

trembling. 

" Hush, hush I Have you never heard of honour ? " said 
poor distracted Anne. " Me that has been the cause— and that 
he fancies will make up for everything — ^who is that ? " 

They started nervously asunder, for Oliver was kneeling 
now beside her, and had taken her not unwilling hand in his. 

" Only the second post," he said. 

The interruption helped to restore her self-control to Anne, 
as also did the unusual circumstance of her receiving a letter. 

" Aunt Susan has written to me ! She says I am to return 
to Kensington Palace Gardens on Saturday," she cried in 
surprise. " Lilias can do what she likes, since Uncle David is 
responsible for her," Anne's lip trembled ; " but me, I am 
to return with you — ^that is all she says." 

^ But that is not all she says tome t " cried Oliver ; and his 
great black eyes flashed upon Anne eagerly. " Why — she's 
never written to me like this before. It's done her good, me 

z 
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speaking my mind. She Bays — Bhe says she would give her 
consent ; she wants you for her daughter, and Lonis is to give 
yon up to me directly.*' He bnrst into a langh more sorrowfol 
than amused. *' One would think I had set np a fine bngbear 
for myself all these years, now that she is ready to promise me 
independence or anything I wish,'' he said ; " but, no, I tell you 
what it is. It's put her back up that Louis should have cut 
me out in this, as he does — as he does ineveiything else. 
That's the secret of her fine consent. Oh, Anne, wUl you come 
home with me to-morrow — away from this beastly place ? She 
is your guardian, she says you are to come — ^will you ? — or 
must it all depend on Louis ? " 

" It must depend on Louis. Everything must depend on 
Louis now," said Anne, weeping. 

The family party dined that evening at a round table in the 
bay window of the great dining-room, so that the conversation 
was general, and Anne had no opportunity of exchanging a 
word in private with Louis, or her uncle, who had returned 
just in time to dress for dinner. 

She drew her own conclusions from Mr. David's abstrac- 
tion, and the too evidently forced hilarity of her cousin, and 
she grew more melancholy herself. 

A hint from his elder brother, after dinner, caused the 
good-natured Leonard to engage their mother's attention over a 
game of Halma, which her placid soul loved, and then Louis 
made an imperative sign to Anne to accompany him, and 
escaped to the billiard-room, secure that his father would not 
follow them until his after-dinner nap was over. 

Lilias watched their departure sympathetically, but chanc- 
ing to glance at Oliver, she was struck by the deadly whiteness 
of lus face. He had not stirred from his chair as Anne left 
the room, but his eyes were fixed on the curtained archway 
through which she had passed, and their expression was so full 
of misery that the heart of Lilias throbbed with responsive pity. 

"Poor Oliver, he really cares," she thought, with quick 
self rreproach, " it is life and death to him ; " and the reflection 
occurred to her, " I wonder if Louis cares like that ? " 
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Anne asked herself no snch question ; it seemed to ber 
that she had'exactly estimated the regard in which her strangely 
dissimilar snitors held her ; and perhaps her instincts brought 
her verj near the truth in the matter. 

It was certain that she had captivated the fancy of Louis, 
and that she satisfied his purest ideal of what a woman should 
be in theory ; though in practice he was dimly aware that it 
was possible Anne might prove to be a little unresponsive and 
even dull, as a companion. 

He knew she did not possess the quick-witted sympathy of 
little Lilias ; but he told himself rather obstiuately that women 
have less need of brain than of heart. It would be better that 
her want of understanding should be sometimes a trial, than 
that she should endeavour to rival her husband in his own 
sphere, instead of being modestly content to grace her own. 
He did not indeed consciously indulge in these reflections, but 
vaguely they were included in his contemplation of Anne. 

He would have been astonished to learn how acutely this 
meek and silent maiden divined that she might prove to be 
only a trial to Louis, instead of the salvation of Oliver. 

The billiard-room was warm and cheerful, and softly lighted 
by the fire of logs, and the green-shaded lamps above the 
table ; but Anne did not reflect upon the comfort of the scene : 
her eyes dumbly besought Louis to put an end to her suspense. 
She had never been actually alone with him before, and she 
looked very lovely, in her white gown ; with her fair neck and 
arms half covered, half revealed, by a transparent filmy gauze ; 
and her thick ruddy hair parted above her meek white brow. 

Louis shut the door quickly, and came to her exultantly, 
and caught her in his arms mth an ardour for which she was 
not in the least prepared. 

** At last, Anne,'* he cried. '* No, no, you are not to be 
stem with me any more now. Didn't you promise ? Haven't 
I the right?" 

** Oh, Louis, how can you ? " said poor Anne, with mor« 
passion than had ever before sounded in her soft tones. ** Is 
this a time for nonsense ? dan you not guess how terrible 
the suspense has been ? What have you found out» you and 
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Uncle Davidy that you should have come home together all in 
a horrj like this ? Ton did not even know he was going to 
town. He mnst have telegraphed to yon. I know there is 
something. Oh," cried Anne, so fervently that her distressed 
and burning face glowed yet more brightly, '' will there not be 
time enough for — for nonsense after you have told me all 
there is to tell ? " 

*'I do not want to keep you in suspense, Anne," Louis 
said, with surprised gentleness. '' I did not suppose you would 
care so much one way or the other about — ^but, yes, I am a 
dethroned prince," he said, forcing a light laugh, " if that is 
what you are so anxious about." 

" Is that certain ? " Anne said faintly, and her vivid colour 
paled so quickly that Louis put his arm hastily round her to 
support her. 

*< As certain as anything can be, I should think," he said. 
''I saw the entry in the register with my own eyes, in the 
church where my uncle, George Laurain, married Emma 
Upcott. Oh yes, it is certain ; but, Anne, I did not think — I 
never dreamt — ^you would mind so much," he said, in half-dis- 
tressed, half-bantering tones. ^' Why, I shall believe you mean 
to throw me over, if you take on like this." 

" Oh, Louis, Louis, it was my doing. I helped to find out," 
Anne cried miserably. *' It was me that helped to ruin you." 

*' Buin me, you little goose I I am a very long way from 
being ruined, I hope," said Louis, with a tenderness that con- 
cealed more bitterness of feeling than he would have cared to 
betray. "Ton promised to comfort me under my reverses, 
didn't you ? Don't you think you will make up to me for 
everything ? " Louis cried ardently, carried away by the feel- 
ings of the moment, which, though sincere enough as he spoke, 
were yet perhaps not his real feelings in the matter. 

A sudden wave of remorse swept over Anne, and she turned 
. and hid her face against her cousin's shoulder. 

" Oh, Louis, forgive me," she sobbed ; " indeed I will do 
my best. I will try and make it up to you. Only I cannot 
bear to think of Cornelius in your place." 

'' My loss is his gain," said Louis, with the lightness of 
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tone which he chose to aBSome rather than display emotion or 
mortification ; ** and 70a mnsn't forget little Lilias, Anne, in 
your generous feeling for me/' 

** It makes it almost worse, that we should gain anything 
by it,'* Anne cried vehemently — " we, who brought him here, 

little thinking " 

'* You gain nothing at all ; and as for bringing him here, 
why," said Louis, half mockingly, *' no doubt it was Providence 
who brought him to his rightful inheritance. And — and he is 
a fine fellow, Anne. You mustn't think I grudge him anything ; 
it might have been a very different kind of claimant sprung 
upon us, you kuow. But no doubt it comes a bit rough on my 
father," he said, and the first sound of anything like faltering 
or regret which he had permitted to escape him, made his 
voice break. 

Mr. David had been made aware on the journey down how 
matters stood between Louis and Anne ; but, in his present 
acute distress of mind, the news scarcely interested him, and 
he was almost oblivious of it, when, taUng advantage of Lord 
Penalt's uncousciousnees the moment slumber had fairly over- 
taken that worn-out sportsman, he hurried noiselessly away 
from the smoking-room in search of his niece. 

The interruption was not so unwelcome as might have been 
supposed, under the circumstances. Louis was feeling some- 
thing of the embarrassment and blankness of disappointment, 
and Anne was positively relieved of her dread of any further 
indulgence in '' nonsense " by the entrance of her uncle. 

'* What have you decided ? What have you settled upon ? " 
Mr. David asked, anxiously looking from one to the other. 

u We — we have settled nothing definite yet, uncle," Louis 
said, half surprised, and a little uncertain of Mr. David's 
meaning. 

^^But it must be decided to-night," cried Mr. David, 
urgently. 

" I don't want to hurry Anne " Louis began. 

** Anne ? What has it to do with Anne ? We cannot 
keep such a secret from your father and mother to please Anne. 
It has got to be told," cried Mr. David, unhappily. 
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Lonls Buddenly realized that his uncle was not thinking of 
his engagement at all. He gave vent to a little langh. 

^' I see no necessity for giving them a miserable night, how- 
ever. They will know qnite soon enough." 

'' I am sure I am in no hnrry to tell such news/' said poor 
Mr. David, sincerely ; ** bat I thonght yon and Anne wonld 
have decided how it had best be broken to yonr poor mother." 

*^I am the proper person to tell them, I snppose/* said 
Loois, in that light tone which conld not altogether hide 
his pain even from his simple nnde. *' Bnt I think we may 
wait nntil to-morrow ; when no doubt the real Simon Pnre will 
appear, laden with his bundle of proofs in true Adelphi style." 

" My dear boy — ^my poor boy I " said Mr. David, in broken 
tones ; and he laid his trembling hand on the arm of the young 
man. 

Anne slipped silently from the room, and left them together. 
As she made her way along the dimly lighted passage 
which led to the billiard-room, she became a¥rare of Oliver's 
presence. He was moodily watching for her, in the shadow of 
the partly curtained and deeply embrasured window, and ^en 
he saw that she was alone, he started eagerly forward. 

*' Anne, is anything settled ? For Ood's sake, do tell me, 
and don't let me have another miserable night of suspense." 

She looked at him, and he perceived that her eyes were red 
with crying. 

" Everybody will know everything to-morrow, when Cor- 
nelius comes back," she said. *' It is no use keeping it secret 
from you, Oliver. And I am engaged to Louis, after all." 

He threw himself on his knees, and took hold of her white 
dress, and hid his face in it with a smothered cry of rage and 
misery. 

** Oliver, Oliver," said Anne, bending down and putting 
her soft hands on his shoulders. *' Oh, don't, don't. Ton 
break my heart." 

" Why must you, Anne ? Why " 

*' I have done Louis harm, and he — ^he is losing everything 
through us," she moaned, ** and I said I would make it up to 
him, for-H)b, Oliver, t/ou hadn't asked me," sobbed Anne, ** or 
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I — I coald have said no to him. Oh, don^t make it any worse 
for me I " 

Oliver rose to his feet at this appeal, and tried to ahow the 
manlineBB he knew Anne*B lover ought to poBBess. 

'' I won*t, Anne ; but yon must explain. Don't leave me in 
the dark any longer. What has Cornelius to do with it ? " 

** We think — ^we are sure,*' said Anne, faintly, '* that it is 
he that is — Lord Penalt, and not Cousin Adelaide's husband. 
His father was Cousin Pen's elder brother Oeorge ; and Louis 
and Uncle David have just found the proofs of the marriage ; 
and oh, Oliver, it was I who helped to bring Cornelius here — 
never dreaming what would come of it." 

Oliver's brain worked very slowly. He pondered over this 
reply in silence. 

'' That fellow 1 " he said at last. *' So this is the mystery 
about him that Aunt Philipotte kept hinting about. But then, 
Anne, then Louis will be— Louis won't be anybody at all, if 
this is true." 

*^ He will have lost everything— and — and through me — 
for I first put Cornelius on the track, not knowing," said 
Anne. ^*That is why I am bound in honour to do what I can 
to make it up to him." 

Oliver could not answer. He had been so strongly imbued 
with vulgar suspicions and sordid sentiments, by his mother's 
upbringing, that his better instincts, guided by love, had only 
begun to struggle through the crust of early impressions. 

He had been unable to suppose that Anne was wholly un- 
influenced, in her acceptance of Louis, by his eligibility from a 
worldly point of view. He was stupefied to realize that it was 
because Louis had no longer so many advantages to offer her, 
that Anne was making this sacrifice — ^for sacrifice he knew it 
to be— of her personal inclinations. 

He stood still, and looked at her fair meek face, in the 
dim light of the passage, with a kind of incredulous awe 
and reverence. To his mind her disinterestedness appeared 
almost unearthly. 

'' Oh, Anne, I think you are an angel," the young man 
whispered ; and then his grief overpowered his awe, and he 
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cried miserably, *' But what am I to do without yon ? How 
shall I bear my life ? What wiU become of me, when yon are 
married to that — oh " he groaned. 

*' Yon won't forget all yon've promised me. Ton won't 
disappoint me. YonUl — ^yon'U — ^be good,*' said Anne, taking 
his hand beseechingly. **Ton won't make it harder for 
me, Oliver ? " 

'*Not if I can help it," he muttered. 

'' I shall pray for yon night and morning. I don't think 
yon will ever l}e very far from my thoughts," said poor Anne, 
with the tragic solemnity and innocence of her nineteen 
years. 

" Fine good that will do me 1 " said OUver, with a final 
bnrst of misery and disappomtmentthat he was qnite nnable to 
overcome ; and he strode away from her withont trusting him- 
self to look back ; whilst Anne hurried to her own room, and 
relieved her feelings by crying incessantly through half the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Gwydd was tranaformed into a still white world of frozen 
lovelineas. 

The long dead grass, the motionless branches of the trees, 
the trailing stems of the wild creepers, were frost-bound and 
sheeted with rime. The delicate sprays drooping from the 
silver birch were glittering as threads of blown glass. 

Below in the valley floated a grey clond ; in the dear 
atmosphere of the heights, untouched by the sun, unshaken by 
a breath of wind, every dry leaf and fern, every withered 
twig and stalk bore witness to the chill breath of winter. 

Oomelius slowly climbed the path through the woods, 
towards his mother's cottage. 

He noted somewhat surprisedly that the track bore traces 
of having been lately traversed by several feet. Though the 
little hoof -prints of the donkey that carried up Emma Upcott's 
coal supply were frozen hard, the rime was scattered, and the 
white grass on the sides of the path trampled. 

Oomelius had walked from the station, and the long tramp, 
and the climbing of the mountain-side had warmed him, after 
his cold journey. 

It had not occurred to him to give his mother notice of his 
return ; the receipt of a telegram would have startled her far 
more than the sudden appearance of her son. 

He had had time enough, since he left Laurain, to ponder 
over every aspect of the question which occupied his mind. 
But he had not yet decided with any real certainty on the 
course he intended to pursue. 

Another man, under the peculiar circumstances in which he 
found himselfi might have consulted his betrothed wife, and 



even agreed to abide bj her dednon aa to the propriety of 
olaimiiig or abandoning the rights he believed himself to 
poBsesa ; but OomeliDS waa aot inclined to ahift any Ksponai- 
bilitj on to the slight Bhonlden of little Lilias. 

He BOrveyed the sitnation in his own mind with eqnal 
homonr, shrewdneas, and Himplicity. He was too ignorant on 
such anbjecta to be hampered b/ an; conTentionalities ; the 
moialitiea involved did not tronble him. He regarded the 
whole matter as a question for bis penonal will and judgment 
and heart to decide. 

This BimpUfied mattets concdderabl;. His exalted notions 
of the dntiee and influence of rank and station had received 
man; shocks dnring his sojoarn at Lanrain. It was impossible, 
no donbt, that within the limits of sach a visit, he could trul; 
estimate the moral valne of the staunch support afforded b; 
Lord Fenalt to the institutions of his connb^, nor the extent 
of the countenanoe and aid he might lend to his more active 
compeers ; but a vei; fair average aample of his lordship's 
daily life dnring a la^e portion of the year hitd been disdosed 
to turn 

When he thought of his Ute jovial host as a leader of men, 
an inflnence in the world of thought and enterprise, a living 
example of noble ideals, and a follower of the princiiriee of the 
highest philosophy, Oomelins — seated in the chilly third-claas 
railway compartment — had laughed aloud to himself. 

The noble man of his dreams and the noblsnan of reality 
were entirely different peiDonB. 

Lord Feualt, in hie eyes, was merely a not over practical 
but strangely self-confident gentleman-farmer, too fond of his 
dinner, and qnite fond enough of his whiskey and aelteer, and 
troubled with few ideas beyond hunting and shooting. 

" Lord," said Gomelius to himself, " he's robbed right and 
left ; that sort always is. The fellow who told him the ponies 
running ont had been given hay regular in the thatched shed 
— when there wasn't a sign of the poor beasts' tracks around, 
nor yet a stray wisp of hay on the ground nor in the shed.! 
And yet he sucked it all in, and wanted the vet. to see why 
they was ont of condition. 'Tis a place too big to man^ 
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one's self, and one had need to be a sharp oveiseer of those that 
worked it. I donbt if life wonid be worth living there if he 
knew so mnch as I 'do/* said Comelias» calmly. " What time 
would a man have to himself that had that great place to look 
after, and yet be a gentleman as well ? He does it so well as 
he can for a man that means to enjoy his ease the while. And 
if the lord of Lanrain led a different kind of life, all for his 
country and parliament and such, I doubt but his land would 
suffer for it. And there's the other side, that I talked on with 
young Louis ; the influencing of the thought of the day, the 
spreading of knowledge, the need of reforms. I doubt again 
but all that would be best served by the man who sits in the 
chimney comer out of the strife, and ponders ; wanting nothing 
for himself ; calm, impartial ; and writing his ripe thoughts 
down for others that are too busy to think. Toung Louis, he 
argues that a man must have been in the battle before he can 
write on't. I doubt that too. Tis all a puzzle. But that yon 
lad would make a better lord than me — ^that's clear as daylight,** 
said GomeliuB simply to himself ; '* and that being so, why 
should I not give it up — save that a man's loth to yield his 
own, come he by it never so queerly ? I would the Lord 
would find me a way out of this." 

But though his prayer was presently answered, it may be 
doubted whether it was ever followed by a thanksgiving ; such 
prayers are perhaps seldom uttered in perfect sincerity. 

Oomelius had anticipated many times during his solitary 
journey his arrival at his mother*8 cottage. 

The picture of that stone-tiled roof, the wooden door at the 
head of the uneven stone steps, the sombre green shade of the 
old yews, the small casement windows, the little shelf of garden 
— had been present in his mind many times. He had repeatedly 
forecast his opening words and her replies. If he had not 
imagined the Owydd under quite so wintry an aspect, it 
was because in London a thaw had set in, and he had driven 
through muddy streets in pouring rain. But in the west 
country the frost still held its own, and the snow lay deep as he 
neared his own hiUs and valley. 

He came out upon the little clearing on the mountain-sidei 



and up tbe stone steps slipper; with ice, and found the door 
of his motber's cottage open, and a group of penoofl standing 
ronnd it. 

They nttered Tarione exclamations at the sight of him, and 
stood on one side to make room for the panon, who hastily 
advanced to meet him. 

"Is that joa. Come; ? " eaid Mr. Williams, in a tone of 
relief. "I was joat qnestloning to know where I could 
telegraph jon, my hid. Yonr mother's had an accident The 
doctor's with her now. You'd best not go for a minote. My 
wife is with her, and Mrs. EvauB." 

" What's to do — is it anything bad P " said Comellns. His 
rnddy face changed colour almost as easily as his mother's, 
and the sndden shock caneed him to turn so white that Ur. 
Williams aeixed him apprehensively by the arm. 

" Here, my man, yon mustn't let it npeet yon. There's 
plenty of hope, yon know ; only yonr mother's a heavy wconan, 
and die's slipped somehow on this ice and — and I snppoee her 
leg's broken. Gome in, and I'll tell yon all abont it." 

" 'Twos me as found her, Comey," said a httle boy, eagerly, 
" and I mnned and telled Abel, and he brought a lot to cony 
her in." 

" Shut up, will 'ee I " said an angry voice. " What was 'ee 
doing trespassii^ up along, any way ? " 

The little boy hung his head. 

"A mercy he did trespass," said a more sympathetic 
listener, " or she might ha' been lying there still." 

Mr. Williams went into the little HtchcD, and GomelioB, 
stooping his head to pass beneath the low lintel, followed him. 

" The little boy found her this morning, ComeliuB," said 
Mr. Williams, kindly. "But we are afraid she must have 
been out there all night. It's that which makes the case 
dangerous. Yon see she was alone and could not get up, and 
there was nobody to hear her call, poor thing. She had 
evidently gone to see if the spring was froten, for she had 
taken a hammer and a bucket ; we suppose she meant to try 
and break the ice in the big tab, and dip the pail io. Luckily 
she had thrown on a big shawl ; she'd wrapped herself lom^ 
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in that. She hasn't been able to speak yet, bnt it's a marvel 
she wasn't frozen to death. We got the doctor as qnick as 
ever we could, bat I'm afraid it's a bad job, Oomej. Ton 
must just bear up as well as yon can," said the kind parson, 
feelingly. 

Thns were the anticipations of Cornelias falsified, and this 
was the manner of his return to his mother's cottage. 

Mrs. Evans, the matron who fulfilled the part of sick- 
nurse to the village, was of a stem and unyielding disposition, 
and declined to allow her night vigil to be shared by any man 
living. The doctor set the broken limb, gave his brief orders, 
and left the patient to her ministrations. Animation had 
been restored, and poor Emma's moans testified to her re- 
covered consciousness of pain ; but of other consciousness she 
manifested no sign. 

Cornelius threw himself upon his bed ; and the moans, 
echoing through the flimsy partition, wrung his heart, and 
banished all possibility of sleep, except of the painful kind 
which, against his will, overtakes the anxious watcher who is 
condemned to inactivity. 

The melodies of the operetta, repeated again and again in 
his troubled brain, mingled in his half-waking dreams with 
those long-drawn moans and sighs from the next room. Now 
he heard the hissing of the kettle, and now the stealthy move- 
ments of Mrs. Evans, and her murmured encouragement to 
the patient; now he was listening to the applause of the 
crowd in the theatre, or the hum of conversation round a 
brilliantly iUumined dinner-table ; and again he was lying on 
his homely pallet, striving to distinguish in the faint light 
which streamed through the cracks of the ill-fitting door, the 
outline of the scanty furniture, the wooden table, the home- 
made shelf of books. Again he dreamed, and behold, before 
him was a snow-soene, framed in red cortains ; and he looked 
down upon the delicate mobile face of little Lilias, which lay 
upon his breast. 

When he woke, it was with throbbing heart ; his brain 
surged with triumph and love, and the opening of new 



ambitions ana great posBiDuiues, tne gianmea Tamtjr ot new 
power and impoitanoe ; bat preeently his brow bornt and his 
heart softened with feelings of shame, of donbt, of tender 
Bcrnple and self-reproach. His brief dreams were more 
troubled than his waking thonghu, and he grew calmer as 
day broke. 

The severity of Mis. Evans also relaxed somewhat as the 
morning advanced. She allowed Cornelius to light the Utcben 
fire and get her some InreakfaBt. 

"What was yon a>gaUivanting for, and leaving yonr 
mother alone ? " she asked him, half reprovingly and half 
admiringly. 

" How is she this morning ? " he said, meekly evading the 
reproof. 

" The fever's mnmng very high, and I don't like the look 
in her eyes. She's not grnmbling enongti to pleaw me," said 
Mrs. Evaus, gloomily, 

" Does 6he know you ? " 

"She knows me riglit enongh. I never nursed any one 
yet but they knowcd me even at the worst." 

" Does she know I've como home ? " 

" I toid her," said Mrs. Evans, shaking her head ; " but 
whether she took it in I can't say. And her breathiug's 
terrible bad ; she's got pneumonia for certain, just as the 
doctor said. I never knew him wrong." 

The gentleman thus eulogized appeared shortly afterwards, 
and remained but a short time in the upper room. 

Experience teaches that cottagers espect, aud generally 
receive, more home-truths from physiciana than the faculty 
deem it advisable to administer to patients of another class. 

" You may go and see her, and sit with her if yon like. 
It won't do her any harm now, and she seems to wish it," he 
said to Cornelius, as he carefully descended the worn atone 
steps, gnarded by a rusty iron rail, which led to the upper 
floor. " She is conscious now, but ehe may not be so later. 
Mr. WilliamB will be here presently, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," Cornelius said. 

" I will come back this evening, or to-morrow morning," 
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the doctor sai^. **I*m Borxy for yon, my lad/' he added, 
ronghly but kindly, noticing the pallor of the young man's 
face 

"Will she die, sir?" 

"Oh yes, she'll die. I'm afraid I can't give yon any 
hope of her recovery. The shock and the exposure together 
would be enough to kill a stronger woman than she. We're 
doing all we can, you know ; but we can't work miracles." 

Cornelius wait^ till he had disappeared, and then turned 
and went as noiselessly as he could upstairs. 

"She's asking for you," said Mrs. Evans in a whisper. 
"You can stop along wi' her while I step down and wring 
out these poultice cloths." 

Enmia Upcott opened her eyes. 

"Carney, be that yu ?" 

" Mother I " 

Mrs. Evans, shaking her head and sighing very loudly, 
went down the stone steps, carrying her cloths, and clanking 
some empty cups in a tin basin. 

"The Lard must ha' sent you along a purpose tu zay 
gude-bye tu me, Carney," said his mother, forcing a hoarse 
whisper from her labouring chest. " My time has come, zure 
enough." 

Her poor ruddy face had faded to a mottled white, save 
where two scarlet spots of fever burned beneath her un- 
naturally bright blue eyes ; her abundant hair, streaked with 
grey, was parted above tiie pitifully creased brow, newly 
wrinkled with suffering. 

The distress visible on her son's usually composed and 
good-humoured countenance roused her to a wondering com- 
miseration. 

" Lard, doantee take on, Carney. 'Tis what we must arl 
come tu, my lad. Tu got nart tu reproach yourself wi'. 
Tu've been a gude zon tu me, Carney." 

" If I had but been here," he said, ahnost angrily, " this 
need never have happened." 

" I cant a-bear tu zee yu cry, my dear. Yu wasn't never 
one tu give way, Carney," she said faintly. 
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" 'Tis hard to see a woman sofifer/' said Oomelioa, trying 
to frown down his own emotion. 

He thonght of the night during which she had Iain half- 
frozen, helpless with her broken limb, and shuddered. 

** Lard bless *ee, women was made tu zuffer. They don't 
make near zo much account on it as men," gasped Eomia, 
contemptuously. 

The woman who screamed at the sight of a mouse, and 
turned faint when she pricked her finger, appeared in a new 
aspect to her big son as she lay before him, acutely aware that 
she was dying, and yet ready to make light of her sufferings 
to ease his mind. 

Poor Emma was unconscious of heroism ; she followed her 
feminine instinct bravely and ignorantly, and it led her to 
shield her son from pain even at the expense of truth. 

** 'Twasn't nothing tu make zo much account of. I don't 
remember nart about that night I lay in the snow," she said 
mendaciously, '* only that I wisht the doctor would leave me 
alone. 'Twas he as hurted me, not the fari. But I thart I'd 
like tu zee yu befar I went, Oamey, if I got tu go." 

Nowhere is the dread summons of death faced more philo- 
sophically and simply than in the homes of the poor, where 
nature has not yet been too thickly overgrown with cultivated 
sentiment. 

Oomelius was half distraught with honest grief and 
sympathy for his mother's sufferings ; but no terrified shrink- 
ing from the possibility of disturbing her last conscious 
moments, nor fear of alludmg to her approaching end, beset 
him. 

The question which had been tormenting his mind rushed 
to his lips. He fell on his knees by the bedside. 

" Oh, mother, if you've got to go," he said, " tell me the 
truth while we're face to face in this world, and die easy. For 
I've got to know it in the next, whether you will or no." 

The tender smile on Emma Upcott's face died away, and 
the old characteristic spirit of excitement and defiance flashed 
from the blue eyes. 

'' I've telled yu that yure mother is an honest woman, and 
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I telled 'ee true. What mar can 7a wish ? " she said peevishly, 
and groaning with the physical pain which tormented her far 
more than any mental diaqniet. 

'* Then if that be so, mother/' said Comelins, and his heart 
beat fast and thick, " yon are the lawf nl wife of my father, 
and his name was George Lanrain." 

Her terrified change of expression did not escape him. 

'* How did yn come tn find ont ? '* she moaned. " Oh, 
Lard, I misdonbted when yn goed tn that place. And yet 
there wasn't nobody there as knowed. An' I was bnt a shart 
time there, and the lad was dead — ^an' they zo dark and yn an' 



me zo yair." 



*' What does it matter how I fonnd ont ? " Comelins said. 
His heart throbbed high with excitement, trinmph, bewilder- 
ment, all in one. *' I know now who I am, mother," he said. 

The bine eyes were fixed upon his flushed face in terror. 

*' Eh, Oamey, what are yon thinking ? Oh, my lad, it's not 
that. The Lard forgive me var trying tn deceive yn," she 
panted. '* Oh, tell the woman tn keep away — tn give me a 
minute mar," she turned restlessly towards the little stair as 
sounds were heard from thence. " Oh, if yu've vound out 
what wude make 'ee go var that^ give I a minute mar wi' yu, 
my lad, and I'll tell 'ee arl," she said. 

Cornelius obeyed her, delivering her message to the woman 
as one in a dream, and conscious only of the agonized face 
on the pillow. 

Mechanically he took the poor toil-worn hand that lay on 
the counterpane, between his own, and bent his face almost 
to the level of the painfully moving lips. 

" I told yu true. Ole Davy Morrice and arl, I told yu 
true. I'm an honest woman zure enough," she whispered ; 
" but 'twarn't niver yure vather as made me zo, Oamey." 

He turned sick and faint as he knelt by the bedside. 

^' Mind, I got nothing against yure vather, lad," she said, 
with feeble passion. *' 'Tain't on my death-bed var me tu git 
blaming he. I was older an' he, Carney, and he give me arl 
he got in the world, poor bye — an' he were that skeared on 
his papa. But— but there was a lad from Zummersetsheer," 
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Bha whispered, " aa liad ootuted me a long time. He cndent 
zee me ^lamed ; he knoved me when I was a little maid. He 
wndea't say me nay. He made me a honest woman, Oaraey , 
and we parted ta the choich dare, niver tu meet no mar. He 
was a gnde lad." 

" His name," Cornelius said hoaraely. 

*' His mime I Yoa wadea't ask me tn betray the poor bye 
who done that far me ? " she said reproachfnlly, " When veiy 
like he's got a larfnl wife tn his own by this time. Twasn't 
DO real marriage t'wixt him an* me. I telled 'ee we parted ta 
the church dats. I only wanted tn he a honest woman. 
And he wndent touch a penny on the money, though I offered 
he the half. He wint on to Australia. He carled hiaself Jarge 
Lanrain, and pot it down on the register jist as I did tell 'on 
til ; and done your Tather no harm, var he niver knew nart 
abont it ; and I arltered the lines so nobody shnden't know. 
But wade I have my bye wrote down in charch to a stable- 
helper, and him a gentleman's zon P " 

Oornelins looked at bis mother with a blank, almost 
slapefied gaie. 

He had never anderstood her very welL Her alternate 
ihrewisbnesB and good-hmnonr, peasant cnnning and fierce 
honesty, loyal affection and Buspicions distmst, had in tarn 
repelled and bewildered her straightforward son. 

But he felt as though he had fonnd at last the key to all 
that had puzzled him, in this display of her appalling bat 
undoubted ignorance. 

His first natoisl sentiments of anger, shame, and disap- 
pointment gave place to an overwhelming pity and tenderness 
for the poor creature who lay dying before him, pathetically 
satisfied with her own explanation ; totally nnable, from 
physical as well as from mental incapooity, to divine her son's 
thoughts at that mom^t ; and conscious only that it was 
sympathy, and not anger, which shoue from his deep grey eyee. 

With the reli^ of a task fulfilled, and a bnrden laid down 
for ever, the mother of Comelins half closed her eyes, and 
made a little faint soond expressive of content and thank- 
fulness. 
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^' I'll die easier, as yon said, far telling yn," she breathed. 
** 'Tis arf my mind now. Yu be a gnde lad, and won't niver 
let on, and shame me befar the yolk, nar jit forget as 'twam't 
niver yore vather as made an honest woman o' me. Bat he 
were a vine veUar, Carney, and he had a way wi' him, and I 
were a volish maid. And I done the^best I cade to cover my 
farlt." 

No farther allusion to the subject ever crossed the lips of 
Emma Upcott. She accepted the ministrations of Mr. Williams 
with meekness and gratitude, endured the sufferings of the 
ensuing days and nights with a patient courage that never 
wavered until it was happily lost in unconsciousness, and on 
the Saturday morning — the day that was to have seen the 
return of Cornelias to Laurain — ^his mother's blue eyes closed 
upon all earthly things, and she died in her son's arms, with 
her head upon his breast. 

In the same hour Mr. David was holding the letter written 
by Cornelius, after his arrival at the Gwydd. 

** I shall not be able to corns ; you wUl get this instead. My 
mother^ she is dying^ and what she has told me, I cannot put it 
in written words. But this I know, I have no rights to claim. 
Tou will keep her secret, and you will bid Miss Anne do the 
same ; /or young Louis, he is a man, my kin by blood though not 
in law, and he will need no bidding to hold his tongue. But for 
my IMy, as yet she does not know, and what is to tell, I myself 
wUl tell her, and would rather m other spoke to her of this. 

"flir, I remain, 

" Tours respectfully, 

*' GO&NELIUS." 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

Miss Peilifottk had no intention of actnidl; imparting the 
weighty lecret whioh oppioHaed her to her sister-in-law, bat 
Bhe foond it qoite impoasible to refrain irom walking roond it, 
BO to speak, and going as near to it as she oonld, without 
betraying it oatright. 

She justified these proceedings by telling herself she was 
gently preparing her dear Snsan for the blow which mnst, in 
conise of time, fall upon her ; and thns she bewildered Mis. 
Lewis not a little by gloomy allnsions, calculated to remind 
her of the transient nature of earthly honoors. 

"Adelaide's operetta was a great success, after all, yon 
see, Pbilipotte," said Mrs. Morrice, who had been scanning an 
illnstrated account of the theatricals, in a weekly paper, with 
great iutereet and pleasure. " Every one in the comity of any 
importance was Uiere." 

"All flesh is grass, aud theatrical succeesee are but filthy 
rags," said Miss Pbilipotte, seizing the opportunity to make 
light of the coming catastrophe. 

" Very true, Pbilipotte ; though they had the costumes fnnn 
Nathan's t I am sm^ I am the last to apjaxiTe of theatricals or 
any snob nonsense. Still, one cannot help the fashion, and 
there's no denying they are the fashion. In Adelaide's 
position, she is bound to more with the times." 

"Sic Jacet," sighed Miss Pbilipotte, meaning to say 
tmput /t^, but the slight confnsion of torms mattered 
no^iing at all to Mrs. Morrice, who would have resented 
either with equal vagueness. 

" I cannot think what has come over yon, to be quoting 
Scripture at me like this, Pbilipotte," she said t^rfally. 
" Here I am, shaking all over witji the thoughts of Olirer's 
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coming home to^lay, and his diisappointment, and the whole 
thing. I look to a strong-minded person like -yon to console 
me, and this is what I get I I hope yon will giye Anne a 
good talking to. I can't think why they should hare put off 
till the afternoon train. I don't approve of yonng people 
travelling together after dark ; and dark it will be, by the 
time they come home.'* 

The entry of a servant with a telegram cansed a fresh 
flutter of agitation. 

'^ I snppose this is to say they are going to stay on till 
Monday,*' she said angrily. '* There is no one in the world 
like Adelaide for disappointing one at the last moment." 

Miss Philipotte anticipated the opening of the telegram 
with the liveliest cariosity, mingled with indignation ; for she 
had warned her brother not to break the news of Adelaide's 
dethronement too suddenly to Mrs. Lewis. 

She had the presence of mind to arm herself with the salts, 
while her dear Susan hunted for her spectacle-case ; and she 
stood over her ready to administer them as the telegram was 
scanned. 

This precaution was entirely justified by the result. 

" Oh, Philipotte, my boy I " screamed Mrs. Lewis, turning 
perfectly white. 

The telegram was from Lady Penalt. 

*^ Oliver has had slight accident hunting. Shoulder dis^ 
located. Doctor sags not at all serious^ and no necessity for 
you to come unless you wish. Louis is going through town^ 
and will call on you to give full particulars this afternoon.^* 

** Well, Susan, I cannot see what you should make such a 
rout about. To be sure, Adelaide was very thoughtless to 
frighten you with a telegram. But, you see, the doctor says it 
is nothing serious. Ton would be better employed thanking 
Providence than bemoaning yourself, so far as I can see,'* 
said Miss Philipotte, severely. 

** How can I thank Providence for dislocating my boy's 
shoulder, Philipotte ? '* sobbed poor Mrs. Morris, almost in a 
scream. ** And with his spine so delicate as it is. I shall 



never forgire AdelsHie. She knows I disapprove of all this 
imnting. She shonld not have allowed him to go. M; 011I7 
BOS. But I can tell her she need not think I ahonld ever have 
overlooked it if aDjthing had happened to liim while he was 
nnder her care." 

" Bless me, Bnaan, how can a poor, fat, helpless creatoie 
lite joor Adelaide, stop a fine jroong man like mj nephew 
Oliver from going out on horseback, if he has a mind P It is 
jon shonld be blamed fw the accident." 

" Me, Philipotte I " 

" Yes, Susan, jon. If yon had allowed Oliver to practise 
his hnnting properly, as gentlemen ought to practise doing 
dangerous things, in earlj youth, he woold never have tumbled 
off his hoise in this senselees manner. Bnt I can see how it is ; 
he has lost Anne, and does not care what becomes of him ; so, 
very improperly, tried to jnmp a ten-barred gate." 

Mra. Morrice was moved to a fteeh anguish and lamenta- 
tion by this pictnre, and Miss Philipotte b^n to relent. 

" Bnt yon see he is not killed, mster, so you may dry your 
eyes," she said kindly. " A dislocation is nothing ; he will be 
up in no time, and meantime you have the consolation of 
knowing he is safe in bed, wh^v nothing farther can happen 
to him. Pray do not give way like this." 

"Yoahave no experience of a mother's feelings, Philipotte," 
said Mrs. Morrice, resentfully recnrring to the one argnm^t 
with which she felt her sister-in-law ought reasonably to be 
cnuhed. 

" Dear me, Susan, I am snre they are exhibited before me 
often enongh to give me some slight inkling as to what they 
may be like," retorted Miss Philipotte. 

" It looks as though Fate were determined to drag me to 
Lanraiu, that draughty honse full of noisy iogB," moaned Mrs. 
Morrice. 

" Nonsense, what would yon do at Laurain, bat fall ill 
yourself ? You had mnch better stop at home and see young 
Louis this afternoon." 

" If I do, Philipotte, I shall give him a piece of my mind," 
aaid^Mis. Morrice, with sadden enei^. " SnAtchiag every- 
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thing away from my boy as he always has ; even the very 
girl whom he wants to marry.*' 

'^ Well, Stusan, yon might do worse than that/' said Miss 
Philipotte, thoughtfully. " Louis will have to fight his own 
waj in the world, and Anne would only be in his way." 

^' Louis fight his way in the world 1 A young man bom to 
such a position. What can you mean, Philipotte ? " 

Miss Morrice hastQy mounted guard again oyer her secret. 
'^ I mean, sister, that Louis will be much better off without a 
wife, and that Oliver would be much better off with one. I 
don't know what girl you could trust to look after Oliver as 
you could trust Anne. For my part, I am not surprised that 
every one should be wanting to marry my nieces. They are 
thorough Morrices ; and there is something about the women 
of our family which is very attractive to gentlemen. As a 
rule they have only to pick and choose ; and some of them are 
so hard to please that they never get married at all," said Miss 
Philipotte, tossing her head. *^ I fancy my niece Lilias would 
have been one of this kind if she had not luckily happened to 
meet Cornelius." ' 

Louis arrived at his' grandmother's house at about four 
o'clock, and found her alone in the drawing-room. He was 
more sympathetic, and much gentler in manner, than his Aunt 
Philipotte, and Mrs. Morrice was therefore less afraid of him. 
He bore her reproaches and lamentations with dutiful patience, 
and gave her a soothing and favourable account of Oliver's 
condition. 

'^ How came your mother to let him go out at all, that is 
what I want to know ? " she cried indignantly. 

Louis suppressed a smile, and explained that Adelaide had 
remonstrated, and that Oliver had insisted, declaring that he was 
responsible to no one but his mother, who knew all about it. 

'* That is true, poor boy," said Mrs. Morrice, in mollified 
tones. *' But the horse must have been a nasty vicious brute 
to throw him off." 

"The mare took fright, I suppose," said Louis, rather 
shortly. He was too chivalrous to blame Oliver; but the 



bomaii nattire to Bympathize mncli witli the rider, whose bad 
bonemanBhip was notorionB. " Anyway Bhe bolted, and Oliver 
came off ; but there's oothii^ to be aniioae about. A fellow 
pat his shoalder right then and there, and a day or two in 
bed will bring him ronnd." 

" Yes, with all the heart taken out of him, poor fellow,** 
gobbed Mrs. Morrice. " Oh, Lonis, yon that have had health 
and strength all your life, and everybody to choose from; 
it is hard yoa shonld try and rob my boy of the one thing in 
the world he has set his heart on." 

Lonis gazed at her in agtonishment. Then he came and 
sat beside her on the sofa, taking her fat mottled hand kindly. 

" What do yon mean, granny ? " he asked sooUiingly. 

A sndden thought struck him. 

" He can't have told yon that he " 

" Of conrse he has told me. We have no secrete from 
each other," cried Mrs. Horrioe, reddening. " He has set his 
heart on Anne, and she was qnite ready to take him, and yon 
have come between them. It is impoesible that yon can want 
Anne. What good can she be to yon ? Yon onght to give 
her up to Oliver. I sbonld be ashamed to go against my own 
nncle. And me that pud for her schooling and her upbringing 
when nobody else took any notice of her." 

" I don't nnderstfind," said Lonis, rather sternly. " Who 
can have told yon, granny, that I was engaged to Anne ? My 
own father and mother know nothing of it yet. We are 

waiting until " he* stopped short. The letter his nncle 

David had received that morning from Cornelius was safely 
hidden in his breast-pocket, and Lonis was on hta way to the 
Gwydd to see the writer ; with another paper in hia keeping 
— a copy of the entry in the church register. 

"Oliver wrote to me to say he thonght she liked him (as 
well she might I ) " interpolated Mrs. Morrice resentfully, " uid 
that he meant to propose to her ; and then comes a line to 
tell me yon have stepped in and cut him out, and here is his 
poor letter if you can read it and not be ashamed of yourself." 

Louis coloured proudly. 
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^' I — ashamed of myself ? " he said, with an angry increda- 
lous smile. ''But [are yon sure Oliver would wish me to read 
his letter, grandmother ? *' 

'' / wish it/' cried Mrs. Morrice, hotly ; '' and that may be 
enough for you, I should think." 

Louis took the letter rather scornfully, and cast his eyes 
over it. But when he came to the second postscript he started 
and changed colour perceptibly. 

The contemptuous expression with which he had regarded 
poor Oliver's boyish phrases softened ; he read the postscript twice 
again, though he had taken in the full meaning the first time. 

A dark flush rose to his brow ; he was angry with himself, 
with Oliver, and with Anne ; so his anger vented itself upon 
his grandmother. 

'' It was very wrong of you to show me this, granny," he 
said, in his ringing young voice of authority and decision. 
" If I were Oliver, I should never — ^no, never — forgive such a 
breach of confidenee. And as to any understanding I may 
have with Anne, it was altogether premature and indiscreet of 
him to write of it. He had no business to mention her name 
without her leave, and that I am very sure she never gave him. 
He has betrayed her trust." 

To himself he added a comment still less favourable to 
Oliver, but he paused in his diatribe as his grandmother sank 
back, alarmed, speechless and weeping, in her chair ; weakly 
terrified at his angry vehemence. 

Louis felt a little ashamed of himself. '' There, granny, 
don't be upset," he said hastily. ''Of course it's not your 
fault. Ladies never understand a man's feeling on such 
subjects. I'm sorry I made you cry. I couldn't help being 
annoyed, you know ; but of course I had no business to show 
it. Let us say no more about it." 

Though he imagined himself stem and unrelenting, he 
picked up the lace handkerchief which had fallen from her 
nerveless hand, and tenderly wiped away the tears that were 
dropping from the weak blue eyes. 

Mrs. Morrice was soothed by his gentleness, and by the 
kindness of his kiss. She hardened her heart against her 



gnndnn in vain ; in spite of herself the thonght cniiaed her 
mind — if oalj Oliver were like this 1 She dismissed the re- 
flection angrily, chooang stoutlj to muntun, even in het own 
thongbts, the illosion of her boh'b perfection. 

"You — ^yoB mustn't be angry with poor Oliver," she 
faltered anxiously, aa Lonis rose with an obvioos inteotion to 
depart ; and she clnng to his hand. 

"I shonld not dream of saying anything to Oliver," he 
answered, rather hanghtily, *' and more especiaUy in his present 
condition." 

"And — and — if yon would give up Anne," she half 
whispered, "I wonld make it up to yon— in some way. It 
is so important poor Oliver shonld be luppy." 

Lonis made oo answer, save by a very slight cnri of lus lip. 
He knew that bis grandmother was quite incapable of nnder- 
Btanding the view be miut necessarily take of such a proposal, 
and he did not wish to vex or mortify her by any expression of 
his contempt. 

" Don't make yourself unhappy, granny," he said, bending 
his handsome head, and taking leave with bis nsoal affectionate 
gracionsaeas of manner. " Things will probably all ri^t 
themselves if yon let them alone, yon know. Fretting never 
does any one any good." 

With this sententions ntterance, intended for her consola- 
tion, he finally left his grandmother to her refiections. 

His own were nncomfortable enongh to make him dooUy 
impatient of the tedions jonmey he hod impetnously under- 
taken, and from which Mr. David bad tried to disenade him. 

" It is too late to start to-day. If yoa wait until Monday 
I will come down with yon." 

" I've looked it all out ; I can go down by the last train 
and sleep at the junction, and hire a trap on Banday morning 
to drive over to your place. The quicker this matter is cleared 
up the better," said Louis, who had pat hh own coastructioD 
on the letter of Comelins, and had no mind to let farther an- 
certointy continue. " I shall be back before yon can say ' knife,' 
Uncte David. I would rather tell Upcott myself. And what 
do yon suppose I care whether I spend a night in the train or 
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in bed ? Bat I can't put off telling my father and mother for 
ever ; and I shall hare to be off to Oxford in a day or two, yon 
know. It*8 more important than ever that I ghonld do well 
there now. I wonld rather see Upcott at once, and remove 
the last shadow of a donbt. If his mother has deceived him, 
yon know, it is the more important we should do him jnstice.*' 

*^ But how can we explain yonr rushing away again ? The 
last days of your vacation I Tour mother will surely be vexed.'* 

Louis laughed at the bare notion of anything of the kind 
vexing his mother ; but he was impatient, tiiough he laughed. 

His uncle's doubts and hesitations and scruples seemed 
extraordinaiy to Louis, who made up his mind quickly, and 
acted always with the decisive precipitation of his youth. 

*^ Oliver's accident has happened most opportunely," he said. 
*' I shall go to town and appease my grandmother, and I shall 
wire to my mother this afternoon that I am returning on 
Sunday night or Monday morning. Ton don't suppose, at 
my age, uncle, that I am expected to account for every hour 
of my time," said the young man, loftily. '^ My father and 
mother have a Uttle more confidence in me than that, I hope." 

''But what — ^what can you say to Oomelius? My dear 
boy, is it necessary ? " faltered poor Mr. David. The distressed 
arch of his black eyebrows beneath his white hair gave his face 
an ahnost comical expression of infantile despair. '' I — I hope 
I am suggesting nothing wrong," he said, half whispering, 
*' but, my dear Louis, pray reflect. Could it not be hushed 
up ? Mrs. Upcott clearly intends Cornelius not to know what 
we know. She must have some weighty reason for keeping 
silence — now — when she is dying," said Mr. David, wringing 
his hands, '* or he — ^he has no wish to set up this claim. There 
is some mistake ; the register may be wrong. Gould we not 
leave it alone ? " 

The wondering look of half pitying, half scornful reproach 
that the young man gave him remained long in Mr. David's 
memory. 

*' I know you mean kindly by me, undo," said Louis ; but 
he discussed the matter no further with his uncle before his 
departure. 
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He had imagined himaelf finding time and to spare on his 
wearisome journey to the Gwydd for reflecting upon the 
coming change which would make so great a di£Ference to his 
prospects. But during his tedious progress by road and rail 
he hardly gaye this subject a thought after his interview with 
his grandmother. 

Louis had scarcely known the sensation of mortification 
before in all the twenty-one years of his prosperous young life. 
The yeiy novelty of the feeling rendered it doubly engrossing 
and painful. 

He was neither old enough nor experienced enough to 
immediately perceive that his self-love was a great deal more 
hurt than his love for Anne, of whom, indeed, he could hardly 
think without anger. His sense of humour, though not lack- 
ing, was yet not sufficiently developed to enable him to laugh 
at the complacency with which he had supposed, as a matter 
of course, that she could not fail to return his preference. 

His grandmother's words and Oliver's postscript had carried 
conviction to his mind. A hundred little words and looks 
and scenes started up before him in confirmation of Anne's 
preference for Oliver, and the unwillingness of her acceptance 
of himself, which he had mistaken for maiden timidity and 
shyness. His face burnt, and he moved restlessly and angrily 
in his seat as he recalled his careless confidence and hiis 
contempt for Oliver. 

The humility of Anne was once more avenged by the pain 
and vexation her over-confident suitor was now experiencing. 

It was a relief at the end of his journey to have to over- 
come some difficulties in the way of his eventual arrival at the 
Gwydd. His energy and patience were taxed as well as his 
pocket, and the necessity for exerting himself and giving his 
full attention to the matter in hand, happily dispersed his morti- 
fication for the time being, in the satisfaction of vanquishing a 
sulky innkeeper and an unwilling driver. 

The Gwydd could hardly have presented itself under less 
inviting circumstances, or in a harsher aspect, when he stood at 
last upon the terrace which he had heard so enthusiastically 
described by little Lilias. 
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The tikj was heavy and veOed, the grey hilk shrouded in 
mist. A bitter breath of east wind was banning to disturb 
the still air of the early morning, and to disperse the smoke in 
the valley which ?ras hanging over a white world. 

The river was partly frozen ; the dull slabs of grey ice had 
drifted np against the snowy banks out of the way of the 
slnggish current which flowed down only to be checked by the 
rising tide. 

The turf of the little lawn was carpeted with a thick layer 
of sharp frost ; the earth in the frozen borders was caked and 
cracked, and the trembling new-growth arrested and nipped. 
He awaited the return of the messenger he had despatched to 
Cornelius from the public-house in the village, stamping impa- 
tiently up and down the terrace to keep himself warm, though 
he wore a heavy fur coat. Outside the door in the ramparts, 
the thin, large-kneed horse which had drawn the light trap 
from the junction, stood with drooping head and tucked-in 
legs, beneath the blanket which the driver had thrown over 
his smoking flanks ; the driver, fortified by his recent refresh- 
ment, placidly smoked bad tobacco, and awaited further orders. 

" Mr. Louis 1 *' 

Louis abandoned his hand to the strong clasp, and returned 
the frank gaze of the grey eyes with equal friendliness and 
welcome. 

He was slighter and younger than Cornelius, and looked 
like a boy beside a roan, in spite of the superior ease of his 
manner and his acquired tone of command and decision. 

*' Look here, Upcott," he said quickly, '' there was some- 
thing I wanted to--to bring you myself — something very 
important, or you know I wouldn't have come down upon you 
like tlus, at — at such a moment They told me in the village, 
you know " 

Cornelius nodded gravely in response to the sympathetic 
pause and glance, and made a silent movement as though to 
ask him to put the subject on one side. Louis acquiesced as 
silently. 

«< Ton know I'm due at Oxford pretty soon ; there wasn't 
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too mach time to lose,'* he said. "I shoold like a good 
many thingB settled before I go back. And I didn't want 70a 
to hear this from somebody else— somebody less interested/* 
he said, with a forced laugh. 

His hands shook a little with the cold as he polled out 
a silver-monogrammed rossia-leather case from his breast 
pocket, and took a paper therefrom. 

*' It*s a beastly day ; I*m half frozen,** he said apologeti- 
cally. 

Oomelins took the paper and looked at him grarely ; then, 
turning quickly, he opened the door of the CastelL 

'' Gome in — to Mr. David's house,'* he said. ** It's no good 
standing ^out here. 1*11 put a match to the fire ; the study is 
all ready — ^where I read with Mr. David. Everything is ready 
for his return." 

'^ It's no use to me. IVe only half an hour's maigin — 
allowing time for the drive — ^to catch the 11.40 from the junc- 
tion," Louis said, ^ that enables me to get home by nine 
o'clock this evening, I find ; " but he followed Cornelius never- 
theless through the low-ceiled sitting-room into his uncle's 
study. 

The fire blazed up merrily, and Louis stooped to warm his 
chilled fingers, while Oomelius carried the paper to the 
window, unfolded, and read it. 

He returned to the fireside, and handed the paper back to 
Louis. 

'* Are you ready, sir, on the strength of that — to give your 
place up to me ? " he said, in low tones. 

*' I've no choice," Louis said, ingenuously. " I can't 
pretend to be pleased, you know, can I ? " he said, with the 
same boyish effort to laugh. *' But if you mean," he was a 
little surprised at his auditor*s continued silence, and looked 
almost suspiciously at the strong, clean-shaven face above him 
— ^**if you mean that I have any idea of being a consenting 
party to — to — to hushing up any man*8 rights in order to 
retain the position I fancied my own — ^why," said Louis, 
rather haughtily, ^* I can only say I should never consent to 
any such tUng. Tou— you will have to take Xegal advice, you 
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know, and I sappose yon will haye to bring a kind of friendly 
lawBoit against na to establiflh yonr rights. Everything must 
be done in order." 

'* I don't know that I wanted it hnshed up,** said Gomelins, 
thoughtfully. ** Twouldn't be fair to take any such credit. 
Not but what I might haye thought you were more worthy — 
better fitted in eyeiy way, than I/' he said, with a half- 
admiring, half-sorrowful glance at the handsome, graceful 
young man. ** I shan't forget your generosity in a hurry. 
But, Mr. Louis, I haven't been called upon to make the choice. 
The signature in that entiy was a forgery." 

Louis started. 

Cornelius turned away his face, and in a few brief stem 
sentences repeated the gist of his mother's confession. 

*'It was done in ignorance, Mr. Louis—such ignorance 
as it may seem difficult to you even to understand ; but never- 
theless it eidsts. It was done in ignorance ; and that is about 
the best that can be said for it, I reckon." 

Louis stood looking at him in silence, his dark face deeply 
flushed. 

'^ The best thing you can do now, sir," said Cornelius, ^' is 
to go straight home and tell your father all about it. He will 
know how to make sure that this — this trouble never crops up 
again. Maybe he'd have been able to swear against his 
brother's writing in any case. Anyway, the sooner he sees it 
and declares it a forgery the better ; and as soon as you'll let 
me know, I'm ready to put my name, and to take my oath, 
to the facts of the case." 

^' Talk of generosity — ^it seems to be all on your side," 
Louis muttered. 

His face sud more than the words expressed ; he stretched 
out his hand, and Cornelius grasped it. 

"Well, generosity wasn't the word, perhaps," he said, 
sturdily. *' We both wanted to do— the straight thmg by the 
other, that's all. We're not alike in much else, but maybe 
we're kin enough — for that, sir." 

*' Brothez»— if you choose," said Louis, with the light 
laugh that covered an emotion of relief, gratitude, and 



Bympatk;, of wliich, boy-like, he was half ashamed. " Ton 
know we agreed to claim conaiiiBhip — whichever way this 
turned ont." 

" When I am married to my Lily," Goraeliiu said eimply, 
" we can do that, if yoa will, before all the worid." 

They stood for a moment, in one of those silences 
that bold more meaning than words ; and then Lonis said 
impetnonaly. 

" Bnt it's not going to end here, old chap ; something most 
be done to make np to yon for all this rot, yon know. It's 
not the moment to talk of it now, I know ; bat when the time 
comes " 

" When the time comes, sir," said Oomelios, with a twinkle 
in his grey eyes, and a slow smile carUng the corners of bis 
hamorons month, "I'll let yon do as mach for me, Mr. 
Lonis, as yon would have let me do for yoa — if things had 
turned ont the other way abont." 

Lonis carried home with him a heart so light that even the 
slownees of the Sunday trains could not proroke him to 
impatience. 

The vista of a good fortune, hitherto accepted carelessly 
and thanklessly, now opened to him once more, to be viewed in 
a very different light. Though he had scarcely tasted the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, the bitter flavour thereof had 
conveyed to him a very clear notion of what his Bcnsatioaa 
woold be, if his inheritance were really snatched from him. 

He thought of his home, his responsibilitiee, the possi- 
bilities of the life which lay before him, with an appreciation 
be had never before experienced. 

Gratitude, and a grave resolve to do the best in his power 
with the opportnnLties now restored to bini, filled the young 
man's heart. 

Louis was not, perhaps, much in the habit of praying, bnt 
the thoughts which occupied his mind darmg his retnrn 
joomey were nevertheless closely akin to prayers. 

He looked bock with sarpriae to the anger and mortification 
of his reflections daring the joamey of the prevtoos evening. 
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Now he wag almost inclined to langh at the result of his 
ill-sped wooing. 

He conld even think tenderly of Anne, and be tonched at 
her willingness to sacrifice herself, in the hope of comforting 
him, for what he might have lost partly through her instro- 
mentality. 

The idea that it conld seem a sacrifice to any one, to marry 
him instead of Oliver, so tickled Loms in his present light- 
hearted mood that he langhed aloud, without any under- 
current of bitterness. 

He arrived at Laurain shortly after nine that evening, and 
it so chanced that Anne was the very first person he saw. 

Lilias was occupied marking a game of billiards for Lord 
Penalt and his son Leonard ; and Adelaide had gone upstairs 
to ask after the invalid Oliver, who was playing chess with Mr. 
David. 

** Louis I Back already I " Anne cried, starting up nervously, 
as her cousin entered the drawing-room. 

''One cannot bring good news too soon," Louis said, 
smiling. 

He came up to her, and took both her hands gently in 
his. 

''Look up, Anne. I really have brought good neirs. 
WeVe been frightened by an ugly bugbear all this time, and 
now we've heard the last of it. There are no more discoveries 
to be made. It's all right, so far as I am concerned." 

" Has he given up his rights ? " Anne cried, withdrawing 
her hands to clasp them together. 

" He had no rights to give up," said Louis, drily, " or you 
don't suppose I should be calmly telling you it's all ri^t. 
But it's not to be expected that ladies can understand this 
kind of thing," said the young gentleman, loftily. "They 
are all for romantic sacrifices, and making up for this, that, 
and the other ; and comforting poor fellows when the luck's 
against them." 

" I don't understand," Anne said, bewildered. " Wasn't 
Cornelius " 

"No, he frasn't," Louis said, a little impatiently. He 
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could not help being more awaie of the sIow-wittedneBS f>f his 
pretb; consiii than he had hitherto permitted himself to be ; 
he looked at her oriticallf , and a sndden wonder overtook him 
88 he contrasted her with — others, to whom he had thought fit, 
in his infatoation, to prefer her. It was too soon, LooIb felt, 
to admit another name than Anne's, even in his own thonghtfl ; 
80 he Baid " others " to himself, with a little consciooa pause 
before the word. 

Anne was vei7 fair, ver^ modest, and gentle and meek ; 
but he was willing to ^w that he had not, after all, fonnd 
her particnlarlf sympathetic. ^ 

" A.nd now that I'm not the disinherited hero, Anne," he 
said, softly mocking her, bnt with a heart that was b^ing 
faster than nsoal, nevertheless, " are yon going to comfort me, 
I wonder, jnst the same ? " 

Poor Anne looked at him with lack-loBtre bine eyes foil of 
troable and donbt, and with a wild entreaty in her expression 
of which Bhe was totally nnconsciona. 

" Oh, Lonis," she said, catching a sob in her throat, " how 
can yon want comforting twtc? Yon that have everything in 

the world. I never thought — I never meant " She hid 

her burning face and tearftd eyes in her handa. 

He heard the echo of his grandmother's appeal in the 
broken words. 

" Yoa only meant to promise to many me in case the lock 
went Etgaiost me, then 7 " he said g^tly. 

She made a little movement of acqaieecence. 

" It — it was awfoUy nice of yon," said Lonls. 

Something in his voice emboldened Anne to raise her face 
and look at him qnestioningly. 

Was it possible that Lonis waa fighting with a strong 
desire to laugh 7 

The sight of her real distress conquered his inclination 
instantly ; and he reminded himself that what had seemed 
half play to him, had been a matter of life and death to this 
serious, trae-hearted, matter-of-fact maiden before him. 

He took her band again with the utmost respect and 
gentleness in his manner. 
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^'Dear Cousin Anne, I am afraid, like the thonghdess 
fellow I am, I took a great deal too much for granted when I 
accepted sach a sacrifice. I want to be loved, yon know, in 
prosperity, qnite as mncb as I should in adversity ; and if yon 
can*t love me unless I lose everything I have in the world, I 
think, perhaps,'* said Louis, with chivalrous delicacy, though 
his eyes twinkled, " you ought to tell me so now, before it is 
too late.*' 

Anne answered him with almost childish simplicity, and a 
tearful gratitude shining from her blue eyes, which she did 
not attempt to conceal. 

*' Oh, Cousin Louis," she said, ** I oouldn*t help knowing, 
you know, all the while, that it was only one of your fancies 
that I cotUd have been any comfort or use to any one so clever 
and popular and superior in every way as you are. Only — ^I 
couldn't have borne to tell you so while you were in trouble.'* 



OHAPTEB XXXI. 

Oliteb gained bis independence and his bride almost Bimnl- 
taneonslf. Fortified bj Ibe sbrewd and friendly advice of 
his tistST Adelaide, be showed no signs of hesitation, nor of 
weakness, in his fnrtber oorrespondenoe with his mother ; 
consequently, she did not fail to act np to her promises. 

Her approval of his marri^e was manifested not only by the 
liberality of the settlements, but by the welcome she extended to 
the yonng couple, when they evinced their willingneas to make 
the boose ia Eensingtoa Pakce Gardens theii head-qoarters. 

This decision touched and gratified Mrs. Lewis, who had 
dismally contemplated an existence of aolitnde, &om the 
moment when she signed the papers which bestowed his liberty 
npon her bod. She had not realized the conscientiousness and 
dntifnlnesB of Anne, nor the extent of the giacioos infinence 
she would esercise over the hitherto discontented and enrly 
Oliver. But she soon leamt to foi^et that she had ever con- 
sidered her niece insignificant, so folly aasnied was she of the 
importance of her son's wife ; to whom she lelinqnished the 
hoDSekeeping, and such email social responsibilities as abe had 
ever nndertaken, and which yonng Mrs. Monice presently 
extended and amplified. Oddly enough, Hrs. Lewis respected 
her sou and daughter-in-law for the very independence which 
she herself had bestowed opon them. 

There was only one point of difference between them. 
It was very strange to Mis. Uorrioe, that little Lilias 
shonld be looked npon as a moat important gaest, whenever 
she stayed with hei siatei. 

Anne had smiled with gentle inscmtability, when Mn. Lewis 
proposed that Lilias shonld occupy, as osnal, the secondary 
bedroom which had been assigned to her on previona occasions. 
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She said nothing ; bnt the best spare-room was neverthe- 
less elaborately prepcured for the recqition of Lilias. Long 
ago, the household had learnt that the commands of Mrs. 
Lewis — ^fretfully capricions even in her authority — oonld be 
argued with, outwitted, or tacitly neglected. They never 
made the mistake of attempting to take any such licence with 
Mrs. Oliver. Her gentle courtesy was the velvet glove on the 
iron hand of a pertinacious will. 

Lilias observed in wonder the calm and tranquil happiness 
of Anne, who, with the force of a perfectly simple and sincere 
nature, ruled her mtawage in silent dignity. The absolute 
sway which she undoubtedly exercised over her blindly adoring 
husband was hardly less than the influence she presently 
obtained over his weak and inconsistent mother. There was 
no fear of her disappointment in her marriage; she had 
measured Oliver quite correctly. He asked nothing from her 
that she was unable to give him. She understood him per- 
fectly, and to him she remained always a mysteiy and a perfec- 
tion ; owing partly to her blessed gift of knowing when to be 
silent, and partly to her beauty, which was not of the kind to 
vanish with the passing of youth. 

In years to come, when Anne nobly filled the place for 
which Nature had especially designed her, as the mother of 
children, the nurse of sickness and old age, and the gracious 
dispenser of large charity, her face gained in loveliness, as 
it gained in eocpression, not only in the eyes of her husband, 
but in the eyes of all the world. The one romance which, like 
a solitary thread of gold, ran through the material of her 
prosaically calm nature, was connected with her little sister. 

Oliver knew, and his mother had to discover, that the 
prosperity of her married life never for a moment obscured 
her faithful devotion to Lilias. 

She had no ambitions for her, in a worldly sense—poor 
Anne was innocent enough of real worldliness all her life ; but 
she thought and planned for her happiness and health and good 
fortune with an almost fierce determination to ensure them. 

** It is like having a guardian angel always in the back- 
ground, whilst I have Anne," Lilias said, accepting the jealous. 



protecting derotioa of her elder, with the happy mtoueiaace 
of 7011th, 

" Much need 70a have of gnardiaa angels in the hack- 
ground, whilst I am to the fore," OomeUnB said. 

iim Philipirtte too, was jealons of Aime, who conld do lo 
mnch while she could do bo little for her faToorite. She 
persisted in maintaining, to the end of her life, that Gomelioa 
had been defrauded of his rights by the nuBmanagement of her 
brother, and his nndae partiality for his niece Adelaide. 

" Since I law the entry in the church n^ister with my own 
eyes, brother, you might talk till doomsday, aad not convince 
me," said Miss Philipotte. 

" I am perfectly aware of it, my dear Phil," said Ur. David, 
mildly, 

" Dearest Aunt Philipotbe, if he is happy about it, why 
should you not be ? " said LDiaa. 

" It is all very well for you, Lilias, yon are yonng and 
thoughtlees ; but I am thinking of all you have lost ; and that 
poor creature Adelaide set up in your place," said IfisB Phili- 
potte, who had gradually come to look upon her niece, Lady 
Penalt, as a usurper of the rights of Liliu. " You will have 
very little to live upon if Gomelins givea np his claims like 
this ; and he wUI be too proud to accept help from his fath^'a 
family," she lamented. 

"But I am not at all proud ; and Anse wiD take care of me. 
She is rolling in riches," said Lilias, serenely. " OomeliuB haa 
his mother's money, you know, and he is going to rent the land 
from Uncle David. We shall do very well. Did yon know that 
Ur. Fisher had written to offer to train' Oomelius as a singer ?" 

" Heaven forbid I" said Hiss Philipotte, bridling. 
"Ton are like Cornelius," said Lilias, gravely; "he b 
always quoting, 'God made the earth a farm, and man a 
farmer.' But me, I should have enjoyed the artist's life. 
Bnt then, on the other hand, as Kadame La Cava said, it would 
probably have killed me. It is better to live on the thin of 
the land than not to live at all. What does it matter ? What 
does anything matter to ua F " Lilias said dreamily ; for she 
and her lover were still in a state of beatitude, and still young 
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enongh and inexperienced enongh to fancy that this condition 
would continue unchanged to the end of their liyes. 

When their engagement was openly announced, Lord 
Penalt did not need the urgent recommendation of his eldest 
son to write kindly and warmly to Cornelius. He offered to 
obtain him an appointment suited to his practical knowledge 
of agricultural matters, and to the intellectual powers which 
Louis loudly proclaimed him to possess. 

If not in England, Lord Penalt hinted that the qualities 
of Cornelius were exactly those needed in a colony where he 
happened to possess some influence. 

Cornelius expressed frank gratitude for these offers, and 
intimated that his personal inclination might have led him to 
accept them, but that he held himself bound to Mr. David 
and to his life at the Owydd. 

''He is a fine fellow,*' Lord Penalt said, disappointed. 
** It seems a shame he should sacrifice himself.'' 

''He is quite right," said Adelaide. "Uncle David has 
aged very much lately ; his invalid habits will increase. He 
has been very good to Lilias, and she could not leave him.'' 

"My dear, I am not proposing Lilias should leave him. 
There can be no hurry for the marriage to take place, at their 
age. Cornelius might go out and make a fortune, a splendid 
hard-working, steady young fellow like that, with the helping 
hand I should hold out to him, you know. And she could 
stop at home and wait for him to come back." 

" No, no," said Lady Penalt, good-naturedly ; " I do not 
agree at aU, Pen. I tun all for early marriages. I was no 
older than Lilias is now when you married me. And she is 
not to be married until the summer, when she will be eighteen. 
Lilias is a delicate, fanciful little creature. She would pine 
herself to death all alone with good old Unde David, who 
lives in a waking dream." 

" I thought she was so fond of a country life and hard study. 
You told me that a London season would be too exciting for 
her, and that even our quiet theatrical party knocked her up." 

"That is true enongh; but the country, with a young 
husband to share her studies, is not at all the same thing as 



tlie conntr; with an old ancle who qaotes Horace from 
mommg till night." 

" OomeliQB will be loot in that oat-of-the-way comer." 

"lij A&u, he is not three-uid-twenty. They hare their 
lives before them. It wont hart them to gain a few years' 
more experience before they set ont to conqaer new worlds." 

" Well, well, all I can say is, that I may be dead and gone, 
and miable to help them by that time," Bid Lord Penalt, 
beaming with animation all over his jolly red face. 

" Bat Louis will step into yonr shoes, and be a far bigger 
powar in the land than ever yon will trouble your head to be, 
yon silly old man," said his wife, placidly. "For my part, 
I like to see yonng people happy. I mean to give LiUae her 
troQBsean, and have the wedding from my honse if Anne will 
permit it, which I'm snre she won't. Mninmt is far too mnch 
taken up with her newly married conple to have any interest 
to spore for Lilias." 

With great difficolty Miss Philipotte had been peimaded 
to qait her London lodging and take np her abode at the 
Gwydd dnring the time that was to elapse before the wedding 
of Liliae and Oomelins. She consoled henelf by the reflection 
that, once the marriage was safety accomplished, she would 
not be required to come to theae wild parts and visit her lonely 
brother again ; he wonld be provided with companions better 
suited to enjoy the life he chose to lead. 

" We shall meet in London, brother," she said, " when once 
the yonng people are settled here. With so small an establish- 
ment as yon have here, I cannot bnt perceive that my presence 
must often put you to great inconvenience ; and yonr new house- 
keeper is not eqnal to poor Mrs. Upcott. Eliza does not get on 
with her at all. She has not a word to say for herself." 

" There is certainly less conversation in the kitchen than 
there naed to be," Kr. David aclcnowledged, in a tone which 
espreesed very little i^ret. *' I shall come np and see yon 
now and again, Philipotte, when we are all thoroughly settled 
here ; bat I most devote myself to my studies again now that 
I have no farther responsibilities over the land. I was quite 
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unfitted, both from my want of strength, and mj want of 
experience, to be troubled with such matters." 

Not content with persuading her aunt Philipotte to accom- 
pany her to the Gwydd, Lilias had made vain efforts to induce 
Miss Drake to visit the scene of her present and future bliss. 

" Aunt Susan can easily spare you now for a week or two," 
she had urged. *' She has Anne." 

*^ I do not think Mrs. Oliver will ever quite fill my place, " 
said the companion, with jealous dignity. 

" Perhaps not ; but Aunt Susan would value you all the more 
when you came back. Oh, Miss Drake, I do so tvarU you to 
share a little of my happiness. We would have such a delight- 
ful time together, free from morning till night, and with no one 
ever to say a cross word — and in the most beautiful country." 
^ My dear, excuse me, but from what Miss Morrice has 
said, I doubt if the place would even agree with me. And 
then, I have never been accustomed to live in the country. 
I think it must be a wfld kind of life. Hardly any servants I 
I cannot help thinking it must be very uncomfortable," said 
Miss Drake, who liked a cup of tea in bed every morning, and 
who enjoyed the privilege of ringing her bell whenever she 
felt incUned. 

'* But you would have the dearest little room, next to mine, 
where Anne used to sleep," said Lilias, coaxingly, ''with a 
sloping ceiling, and latticed windows ; and the roses will soon 
be out now, to nod in at you every momiog round the case- 
ments. And to be/r gg " 

" A sloping ceiling I " said Miss Drake, with a face of 
horror. '* I recollect Miss Morrice mentioned how very low 
the rooms were, but she never said they had sloping ceilings I 
Even in my father*s house the bedrooms were lofty. Do not 
ask me to come, my dear I I cannot bear to refuse you any- 
thing, you are always so affectionate, and I know you mean 
kindly. But indeed I am not at all suited to live in a cottage." 
Lilias could not help thinking that she had wasted a good 
deal of pity on Miss Drake. 

But she was too happy to be seriously depressed by the 
failure of her efforts to show kindness to the down-trodden 



oompanion, vno was m coDwoiea witn ner giiaea uavety ; ana 
ComelioB wob willing to go a-maying with her, though Miss 
Drake woald not. 

The bright days of late aprliig and early gnmmer might seem 
long to MisB Philipotte ; bat to LUiaa thfy flew pest like dreams of 
bliss that would not Bt&j ; and the time of her wedding drew near. 
" Yon and I, Cornelins, are poets," she said. 
CornelioB assented calmlj, partly becaose he nerer felt 
inclined to disagree with Lilias, and partly because it was 
pleaaaot to be thns associated with the person he liked best in 
the world. 

" The best poets," said Lilias, didactically, " are those who 
Derer write verses, or, at all events, never pnblish tbem. Thus 
they can never be shriTelled op by the cold breath of criticism 
into ordinary cross bnman beings. They can enjoy every 
moment in peace, and think kindly of everybody. Yon can 
revel in yonr own opinions nntil yon are foolish enongh to 
writ« them down ; bat the moment yon do that, somebody feels 
bonnd to contradict yon. However, it's only young people, I 
fancy, who have any decided opinions. Why don't you listen 
to me, Cornelins ? yon are not listening." 

*' I am Ustening," said OomeUns, glancing at her charming 
flashed face, and then returning to his job, which was not 
altogether a poetical one. He was clearing the fast-growing 
rootfi and dibrU of leaves and twigs, from the little watei^ 
coarse which supplied the hooge. " I don't know bnt what old 
people ai« jnat as self-opinionated as young ones, if it comes to 
that ; and more especially," he added, with a grim reminis- 
cence of Miss Philipotte's latest; instructions concerning the 
garden, '*on matters they know nothing about." 

" Oh yes, in private, to u»," said Lilias ; " but they 
havent the courage of their opinions in public, Cornelius. 
They think alwi^ of what other people are thinking, yon 
know. If they only exaouned individually the people th^ are 
afraid of collectively, they wonld know their judgment oooldn't 
matter. But they grow so accustomed to look at every side of 
a question, from everybody else's point of view, that they cease 
to know which their own side is, poor dears.'* 
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'^ Of whom are yon thinking ? '* asked Cornelius, blnntly, 
haying become aware that Lilias frequently argued from the 
particular to the general. 

" Nobody in particular. Of Uncle David. He has wasted 
his Ufe.'* 

"Has he?" 

" Of course he ha«i. He spent the whole of his youth and 
middle age, when a man might be walking, and riding, and 
swimming, and working, and enjoying every moment oif his 
existence — in an office, adding up figures or statistics, or some- 
thing horrible of that kind. And he doesn't really hiow what 
for. It is we who can see what for," said Lilias, with energy. 
" To lose bis health, and his spirits, and his courage, and to 
come trembling into contact with Nature for the first time, 
when he is old and feeble." 

Cornelius shook his head slightly, as he put aside his 
spade, and walked slowly back with her from the banks of the 
little rill, through the woods of the Gwydd, to the terrace below. 

'* Dost thou not see the little plants, the little birds, the 
ants, the spiders, the bees," he quoted, with a smile, " working 
together to put in order their several parts of the universe ? . . . 
Adapt thyself to the things with which thy lot has been cast." 

»She had a quick and generous revulsion of feeling, looking 
from his shrewd strong face, to the unconscious figure of her 
uncle ; who sat in the far comer of the terrace, his eyes bent on 
the printed page, and his silver hair ruffled by the pleasant 
May breese, above the brow from which the anxious pucker of 
care had happily smoothed itself away. 

" Ah," she cried softly, " don't think I was blaming him ; 
I was only " 

" Talking yourself into being very sure indeed that yon 
prefer this silent life — to the one which would bring you into 
the very centre of work with your fellow-men," Cornelius said. 

" Look round, and tell me if I could help loving this best," 
Lilias cried, a little wistfully. 

The evening sun shone upon a sea of apple-blossom below 
the old stone terrace, and upon the tall gnarled pear-trees yet 
white with bloom. The golden light fell through the fresh 



reflected itself in mlllionB of batteronpa. 

The dark fin oiqwsita stood aolemnlj and blackly aguiut 
the young green of Uie UrchoH ; the long ghadows atrtiched 
acroaa the distant 'niley, where the rivet took its winding 
comae ; Uae in the Bonshioe, with the reflection of a clear 
blue Aj i and black in the shade, where it held the picture of 
the banks and dipping willowB. A little boat glided tran- 
quilly down the stream. Two awana floated side by ude* 
white specks in the distance, yet dearly discernible. 

The thin bine smoke from the tiny chimney of a wlute- 
washed cottage rose against the dark woods, on the side of the 
monntais which had already lost the snnlight. The chirp of 
boilding birds, and the clear note of the cackoo, sounded far 
and near in the quiet of the evening. 

" Yoa love it best now," said Comelins, tenderly, " and yon 
know one can only live a minute at a time, and in a vwj 
small space i and that it matters little where, so that one pnta 
one's own comer of the nnivente in order, and fulfils the law of 
one's being. But 'twould be strange if one like yon conld 
help feeling at times, as I do, that he who has given us this 
beantifnl home with one hand, has drawn the curtain which 
hides from ns the wide world, with the other." 

" Oh," Lilias said, half-weeping — " bnt if yon nnderstand 
like that— what does it matter whether we live together in 
the city or in the desert ? " 

Life stretched before them a long vista of happy days, and 
homely work and pleasure, and perfect companionship ; and they 
were something more than content ; yet both vaguely fore- 
seeing the day — which might be far distant, bat which wonld 
sorely come — when the curtain which hid the wide world from 
their eager gaee ^ould again be lifted ; and the little lonely 
home among the monotaina be left tenantleas — desolate — with 
the grey mists floating around the tree-tope below the terrace, 
and the roses straying, nngathered, around the empty windows 
and the silent doorway. 
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